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Mr. Blaine Mr. Blaine’s temporary indisposition has 
and his been made the occasion for much bewil- 
— dering newspaper gossip as to his general 

state of health, his diplomatic tasks and his plans and 
ambitions touching his future career. The cartoon 
elsewhere reproduced, entitled “Mr. Blaine Saws 
Wood,” is completely expressive. The clever artist 
means to say that in the midst of all this clamor about 
his health and his intentions, Mr. Blaine has gone on 
steadily and serenely with his work, and has already 
a number of accomplished results to show. His con- 
valescence should certainly be hastened by the peace- 
ful surrender of the “ Itata,” which removes all possi- 
bility of trouble with either faction in Chili, and 
by the acceptance on Great Britain’s part of his 
proposal for a close season in the Bering Sea, pend- 
ing arbitration. As for the Italian affair, the gov- 
ernment at Rome seems to have subsided entirely, 
and Mr. Blaine has won a clear victory in the 
diplomatic correspondence. The reciprocity treaties 
are progressing satisfactorily, and Mr. Blaine can 
well afford a quiet summer’s vacation. He has 
reason to be gratified with the cordial manner in 
which the great majority of the American people, 
regardless of party, have recently sustained and 
commended the course of the State department. 


It is no mere shallow sentimentalism that 
Rs y heme would claim that great progress has been 

made in the past month towards the im- 
provement of international relations, and especially 
towards the harmony of the English-speaking world, 
by the settlement of two vexatious difficulties. The 
Newfoundland fisheries ‘question involved that 
island Province, Great Britain, and France di- 
rectly, and Canada and the United States indirectly. 
Newfoundland has passed a bill which means the 
enforcement for the present of all treaty obligations 
that give the French fishermen a color of rights on 
the Newfoundland coast, and the acceptance in good 
faith of the result of arbitration between France 
and Great Britain touching the whole subject. Upon 
motion of Mr. Bryce, the British parliament dis- 


pensed with further consideration of the Knutsford 
bill, which was intended to coerce the Newfound- 
landers. Thus self-respect has been preserved on 
both sides, and there has been a triumph for mod. 
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eration and good sense. Sir William Whiteway 
emerges as another of the British colonial statesmen 
worthy of the world’s good opinion. Arbitration 
may now calmly proceed to determine the exact 
rights of all parties concerned, in the fisheries and 
on the coasts of Newfoundland; and when those 
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rights are established it will be possible to negotiate 
for transfers from one party to another. The second 
great point gained for progress in ‘international rela- 
tions was the passage of an act by parliament author- 
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izing Her Majesty’s government to prohibit for a 
definite period the taking of seals in the Bering 
Sea by vessels carrying the British flag. Thus the 
earnest and long continued requests of the United 
States that Great Britain join our country in main- 
taining a close season have been acceded to in 
satisfactory form and in good faith. The general 
questions in controversy as to sealing rights will 
now be submitted to arbitration, and there can be 
no further ground of unpleasant feeling on either 
side. Whatever the results may be, the findings of 
the arbitration board ought to be accepted thank- 
fully. The successful adjustment of international 
differences by arbitration is worth more than all 
the seals in all the oceans. 


Sir John A. Macdonald. whose character 
as a man and politician and whose career 
as an “empire-builder” were graphically 
sketched in the REVIEW two months ago, has passed 
away, full of years and honors. He was one of the 
masterly parliamentarians and administrators of the 
century. The honors that were paid his memory in 
Westminster Abbey had been earned by devoted ser- 
vice to the interests of the British Empire. While 
the federation of the British American provinces was 
not in any sense the work of one man, it is true 
that Sir John more than any other was the states- 
man who led that important movement and who 
worked out the terms upon which the Dominion was 
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formed. It is interesting to note the new apprecia- 
tion that England is manifesting for her colonial 
statesmen. The marked and official tributes paid to 
Sir John at London are without precedent in the his- 
tory of the British dependencies. But so, also, is 
the elevation to the peerage of a Canadian, Sir George 
Stephen. If, as has been intimated, this favor 
bestowed by royalty is the first step in pursuance of 
a plan of Lord Salisbury’s to create a number of Cana. 
dian life peerages, a majority of Canadians will not 
be pleased. Sir George has led in the achievement of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and cognate enter- 
prises. But democracy is too deep-rooted in North 
America to make the erection of successful railroad 
men into titled aristocrats other than generally dis- 
tasteful. It is, however, as one of various marks of 
a growing sense in England of the dignity and im- 
portance of the colonies that Sir George's new title 
is principally significant. The dominance of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway is at least suggested by the 
designation of Mr..J. J. C. Abbott, the railway 
company's chief legal adviser, as Sir Jonn Macdon- 
ald’s successor. Mr. Abbott is a Canadian public 
man of long experience ; but he is not so well known 
in the United States as some of his colleagues. Sir 
John’s death does not seem likely to occasion any 
immediate changes in the Canadian policy. If it 
had occurred before the recent election, however, 
the result at the polls might have been something 
quite different. 

The early, constructive days of a popularly gov- 
erned commonwealth have not infrequently, as his- 
tory tells us, called out a good supply of a fine order 
of statecraft. The most noteworthy instance is fur- 
nished by our own republic, with its group of bril- 
liant founders and constitution-makers. Canada has 
to-day a very able body of men in public life, a 
dozen of whom if transferred to Westminster would 
take high rank as practical statesmen. Australia, 
also, has evolved out of its own political exigencies 
a group of men equal to the great problems that 
confront the English-speaking man in the South 
Seas. Our readers cannot fail to be attracted by the 
group of prime ministers of the Australian states— 
Sir Henry Parkes in the center—that appears as the 
frontispiece of this number of the REVIEW. Strong 
and resourceful men they would seem to be,—such 
men as our own Western States produce. 


ae One year hence, the American people 
“— will be entering upon the quadrennial 
distraction and strain of a presidential 

contest. The principal preparation that has thus 
far been made is the formal organization of a new 
party of more pretentious character than new par- 
ties generally possess. The great nucleus of the 
“People’s Party,” formed at Cincinnati late in May, 
is the Farmers’ Alliance. After its achievements 
in the West and South last November, it would be 
blind and stupid to treat the farmers’ political move- 
ment as a trivial matter. The new party will at 
least outlive next year’s election, and it may dis- 
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turb the calculations of the old parties in many 
surprising ways. From the point of view of prac- 
tical politics, the new party has made the mistake 
of allowing opinionated men to commit it, in its 
platform, to too wide a range of creeds and definite 
propositions. Thus its indorsement of the so-called 
“sub-treasury” scheme, which contemplates loans 
of public money to farmers at a nominal rate of 
interest, is just what its enemies would have de- 
sired. Fundamentally, it is the inflation of the cur- 
rency and a corresponding advance in the price of 
products that the farmers want; and the proposed 
government loans to individuals introduce a wholly 
different class of projects. It is impossible to un- 
derstand the farmers’ movement and the motives that 
underlie the new party, unless one considers in a 
broad way the nature of the economic development of 
the West. Tostate it in the simplest way, let it be as- 
sumed that five hundred thousand square miles of good 
land, wholly unoccupied two decades ago, now support 
ten millions of people. The occupancy and the use 
of this land required, let us say, an investment of 
$2,000, 000,000. The great mass of men and the great 
mass of capital came together on this expanse of 
agricultural land, to develop it. The title to the soil 
was for the most part acquired by the men who occu- 
pied it. Let us assume that they also took with 
them or soon acquired half of the requisite capital. 
There remained $1,000,000,000 furnished in one 
form or another by capitalists elsewhere. There had 
to be created the habitations of ten million people, 
the buildings for animals, the fences, the roads. 
Machinery and implements, horses anid cows, house- 
hold furniture and various permanent supplies had 
to be purchased. The lending capitalists were se- 
cured by mortgages and liens. There was a period 
of prosperity when liquidation would have been 
comparatively easy ; but the West found the use of 
-apital so profitable that instead of paying its non- 
resident capitalist partners off, it increased its loans 
in order to do larger business with more advanta- 
geous instruments. Loans were renewed rather than 
repaid ; interest rates were high, but everybody was 
prosperous. There quickly followed a long period of 
declining prices. The West’s great debt to the East 
was payable in dollars, and its nominal dimensions 
did not shrink with the increased purchasing power 
of money. Those farmers who had invested their 
own capital, and those who had paid off their debts 
with the profits of a single crop or two in the pros- 
perous times, had no cause of complaint ; for if they 
received only half as many dollars for subsequent 
crops, they could buy twice as much of what they 
wanted. But the West in general was in debt for 
the capital with which it had begun business, and 
it found itself obliged to pay back much more in 
value than it had received. The whole effort of 
the so-called financial heresies of the farmers’ move- 
ment is based upon the idea that the average purchas- 
ing power of money should remain as nearly stable 
as possible, and that its subtle appreciation through 
a term of years is almost ruinous to a young, pro- 


ducing community, that borrows its fixed and its 
working capital from older and richer communities. 
Hence the demand for free silver coinage, for the 
direct issue of treasury notes, and for various other 
monetary and financial experiments. The remedies 
might prove far worse than the grievance ; but it is 
absurd to regard the Western and Southern farm- 
ers who hold to these plans as cheats or repudiators. 


Immigration, Only a few short years ago nearly all of 

Past the Western States and territories were 
and Present. 1 aintaining immigration bureaus and, to- 
gether with the great railway corporations whose 
lines traverse the Mississippi Valley and extend 
into the further West, were spending money freely 
ys 
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in European countries to promote the movement of 
population to the United States. 'The incoming tide 
of Europeans was commonly regarded as a most im- 
portant source of our prosperity, and so optimistic 
were prevailing views regarding our capacity for the 
easy assimilation and Americanization of limitless 
millions, that scarcely any effort was made to pre- 
vent or even discourage the importation of criminals 
and paupers. A great change in the attitude of 
America has come about. To-day, so far as is 
known, no American State or territory, and no rail- 
way corporation, is expending money to maintain 
agencies abroad for the purposes mentioned, and the 
prevailing optimism has well nigh disappeared. 
The wisest and best of the foreign-born already here 
deprecate as strongly as do native-born Americans 
the undiminishing volume of arrivals at our Atlan- 
tic ports, and ask that the inflow be regulated 
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by some mode of sifting and restriction. The 
free homestead area in the United States is 
practically exhausted, and the westward agricultural 
migration has been carried already beyond the safe 
limits of the rain-belt, with the inevitable result of 
disappointment, local distress and occasional aban- 
donment of drouth-afflicted lands. This would ac- 
count in part for the revulsion of American feeling 
on the subject of immigration. But the change in 
the character of immigrants affords no less weighty 
areason. The earlier comers were generally skilled 
farmers with some means, or trained mechanics of 
intelligence and character. The more recent tide 
has been composed in large part of unskilled labor- 
ers from the cities of Europe, who bring little that 
is desirable to the augmentation of our industrial 
forces. The steamship companies have so reduced 
the cost of transit that immigration is no longer the 
mark of energy, intelligence or frugality. With 
the ocean passage costing only eighteen dollars in- 
cluding subsistence, the temptation to European com- 
munities to administer poor relief to their least de- 
sirable classes in the form of assistance to reach 
America, has been too strong to be successfully re- 
sisted. Under these circumstances it is not strange 
that there should have been within the past few 
years a rising demand for the stricter scrutiny of 
immigration and for more stringent laws. In view 
of this demand, and further in view of the fact that 
the present year bids fair to witness a larger migra- 
tion to this country than any preceding year since 
the flood-tide of 1882, when the arrivals at our sea- 
ports were more than 730,000, it may be well to 
sum up the precise situation and the steps that the 
Government has taken or has in contemplation. 


Our existing laws are the result of a series 
of acts passed by Congress in 1875, 1882, 
1885, 1887, 1888 and 1891, to which gen- 
eral enactments should also be added the Chinese 
exclusion act of 1882. The effect of these statutes is 
positively to prohibit the landing in the United 
States of Chinese laborers, of persons under contract 
to perform labor, of polygamists, of idiots and lu- 
natics, of paupers, of persons likely to become a 
public charge, of persons suffering from loathsome 
or contagious diseases, and of persons who have been 
convicted of felony or other infamous crime or mis- 
demeanor involving moral turpitude, not includ- 
ing political offenses. The enforcement of all laws 
affecting immigration have been entrusted to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The actof March 3, 1891, 
took effect on April 1. Its administration was con- 
fided by the Secretary of the Treasury to Assistant- 
Secretary Nettleton, who has taken in hand the task 
with a system and thoroughness never attempted be- 
fore. Among the measures which form a part of 
the present Treasury policy, has been the termination 
of all existing contracts with State boards of immi- 
gration and the consequent assumption of entire re- 
sponsibility by the federal government for the ad- 
ministration of the immigration laws throughout the 
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country. Secretary Windom adopted this policy in 
1889 at the port of New York, where ninety per 
cent. of the immigrants are landed, and where on 
Ellis Island in the harbor the new immigration 
depot is practically completed and will be occupied 
in July or August with appointments and accommo- 
dations that must greatly facilitate the more leisurely 
and thorough inspection of the arriving throng. 
Heretofore very slight attempt has been made to 
enforce such meager provisions as existed for the ex- 
clusion of paupers and criminals. Under the new 
arrangements there is close and genuine inspection. 
It is worth while to note the fact that by General 
Nettleton’s order the first polygamists ever sent back 
to Europe were the other day refused -admittance. 
The Government has already doubled the number of 
immigrant inspectors, to insure a sufficient force of 
trained officials at all ports to make the enforcement 
of the law something more than a farce. These in- 
spectors act under instructions that are definite and 
positive, and our laws, such as they are, must hence- 
forth be regarded both in letter and spirit. Among 
other steps that the Secretary of the Treasury has 
taken has been the appointment of a commission of 
inquiry which has been sent to Europe to investi- 
gate the immigration question at its source. The 
commissioners will endeavor to learn the extent of 
assisted emigration in various countries ; will exam- 
ine the practices of steamship companies and their 
inland agents; will inquire into the causes of the 
greatly increased volume of migration to America 
from Italy, Hungary, Poland and Bohemia; and 
will endeavor to ascertain whether or not it would 
be feasible to subject intending emigrants to Amer- 
ica to a preliminary inspection and certification by 
our consuls at foreign ports. The contract labor 
question will be studied, and an attempt will be 
made to ascertain how important is the proportion 
of immigrants who come to this country intending 
to return with their accumulations. Without wait- 
ing for the results of this investigation, the Treasury 
Department has asked steamship companies to co-op- 
erate with the Government in carrying out a sys- 
tem of voluntary inquiry and inspection abroad, to 
prevent the transport of classes of people forbidden 
entrance by our statutes. Several of the leading 
steamship lines have already adopted the suggestion 
and are in good faith winnowing the immigrants 
that apply to them for passage. While the steps we 
have taken seem in no wise drastic, and while they 
can scarcely affect in a visible way the great volume 
of the stream that is flowing in this direction, they 
may have the effect to act in European communities 
as a check upon the plans of designing promoters of 
undesirable migration, and thus at the fountain 
head there may be diverted the most noxious ele- 
ments. At least, the signs are encouraging. 


Ballot and An article that appears elsewhere in this 
issue of the REVIEW sums up in detail the 
extent to which our American States have 
adopted the Australian ballot system or some kin- 
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dred improvement. It shows that the legislatures of 
the current year have added an important list to the 
number that had already adopted the reform, and 
that several States have considerably improved the 
half-way measures that had been taken in previous 
years. Our map shows at a glance the territorial 
progress that the movement has thus far made. No 
single party and no group of self-styled reformers 
can justly assume credit for the rapid success of a 
reform that is winning its way 
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eign portfolio, Rouvier administering the finances, 
and such other experience mend as Ives Guyot, Fal- 
liéres, Jules Roche and Admiral Barbey holding cabi- 
net positions, it cannot be said that France is without 
statesmen at the helm. It would be folly for Ger- 
many to ignore the fact that the improved tone of 
domestic politics in France makes that country a 
more dangerous and formidable foe, and increases 
rather than diminishes the chances of European 





simply and solely because it ap- 
peals to the honesty and sense of 
fair play of the whole people. A1l- 
though a scientific ballot system 
greatly diminishes the opportu- 
nities to employ corrupt electoral 
methods, it will’ remain true 
that the series of ballot laws 
must be followed by a series of 
laws defining and punishing 
“corrupt practices” in elections 
and strictly regulating the ex- 
penditure of money in cam- 
paigns. Good laws along these 
lines have eliminated nine- 
tenths of the electoral corruption 
that formerly existed in Eng- 
land ; and it is reasonable to be- 
lieve that no less favorable re- 
sults would accrue in the United 
States. Meanwhile the _pessi- 
mists who see only discouraging 
tendencies in American politics 
might do well to ponder the fact 
that twenty-eight States have 
within three years adopted re- 
formed ballot laws. 





President Since the foundation 
Carnot’s of the Third French 
Tour, Republic, few events 

in France have had more solid 
significance than the recent jour- 
neying through the provinces of 
President Carnot. The unani- 
mously enthusiastic reception 
according ‘him in old-time cen. 
ters of reactionary influence, 
where two or three years ago a 
republican president would not 
have been welcome, was not merely a sign that M. 
Carnot himself is personally popular, but it was 
meant to show that at last France accepts the Repub- 
lic. At the bottom of the change lies the friendly 
attitude that the Pope and the Church have adopted 
towards popular government. The present French 
ministry with M. de Freycinet as premier and war 
minister, has held its ground since March, 1890, and 
is the strongest that France has known in many a 
year. Its firmest and most statesmanlike figure, in 
the general opinion of the world, is M. Constans, 
Minister of the Interior. With Ribot holding the for- 
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war. For there is no other one thing that so im- 
perils the peace of the world as the determination 
of France to attack Germany at the first favorable 
opportunity. 


The The Russians being balked of their loan 
Exodus of by the refusal of the French Rothschilds, 
the Jews. wnder pressure of popular protests in Eng- 

land, to “finance” the persecutors of their co-religion- 
ists, appear to have determined to enforce with 
severity the existing law which confines the Jews, 
with certain specific exceptions, to a large tract of 
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territory in the southeast, which, by the way, is 
many times larger than the land of Canaan. 
The process of turning out the non-authorized 
Jews from Moscow to St. Petersburg is being 
carried out with relentless severity. The Grand 
Duke Serge and his newly converted wife have 
taken up their abode in Moscow, of which the 
Grand Duke is Governor-General. M. Pobedon- 
ostzeff, whose shadow is now almost eclipsing 
the throne, is forging fresh edicts of persecution 
against the Jews. They have now to be forbidden 
either to open their shops on Sunday or close them 
on Saturday. Baron Hirsch is pushing forward his 
schemes for transporting his compatriots to South 
America. The Russians are reported to be arrang- 
ing to settle half a million on the Gulf of Akabah, 
in the Red Sea. There are many Jews trickling back 
to Palestine, but nothing is more curious about the 
modern Israelite than the contempt in which he holds 
the land of his forefathers. 


The East comes ever nearer to the West, 
Czarowitz inand it is now less than four weeks from 
Japan. Tondon to Japan. The new steamship 
line of the Canadian Pacific brings the mails across 
the Pacific in ten or eleven days. Ninety hours 
fetch them to Montreal. The close proximity of the 
land of the Rising Sun to the Old World will make 
Japan more popular than ever with European tour- 
ists. The cut which the Czarowitz received over 
the head from the sword of a Japanese policeman at 
Otsu on May 11th might, if it had been an inch 
deeper, have changed the history of Europe for the 
next half century. The cause of the sudden attack 
on the heir to the Russian throne is still obscure ; 
but the fact that the blow was dealt by a police- 
man of several years’ standing has inclined many 
people to the belief that the young men had gone to 
“see life,” and that in the course of their high jinks 
the heir apparent went too far, and suffered accord- 
ingly. The story, since contradicted, that the Crown 
Prince of Greece saved the life of the Czarowitz, 
has excited some enthusiasm in Russia. If it were 
true it might yet have an important bearing upon 
the future of Eastern Europe. The Czarowitz’s 
wound appears to have been but slight, but he is 
already on his way home through Siberia, where his 
visit has been made the occasion for a general 
shortening of the sentences of the convict popula- 
tion. If only the young man could but make a tour 
of the prisons and convict establishments ! 


Russia Meanwhile, during the absence of the 

and the Czarowitz, it is reported and contra- 

Balkans. dicted once more that a marriage has 
been arranged between him and one of the princesses 
of Montenegro. The Princess Helene is a young lady 
whom any man ought to be glad to marry. She 
brings with her no dower save the inheritance of the 
mountaineer—health, uncorrupted blood, high spirits, 
and the indomitable soul of the most heroic race of 
southeastern Slavdom. Educated in St. Petersburg, 
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the Montenegrin girls were regarded at one time 
as possible brides for some of the Grand Dukes. If 
a Montenegrin princess should become Empress of 
Muscovy, her sisters will find Grand Dukes enough 
among their suitors. The affairs of the Balkan Pen- 
insula will long continue to pre-occupy the attention 
of Russian diplomacy. The confused and confus- 
ing politics of Servia, where the Regents distin- 
guished themselves last month by expelling Queen 
Natalie with illegality and brutality, and the disap- 
pointing policy of Bulgaria will tend to concentrate 
more and more the sympathy of the Russians upon 
the people of the Black Mountains. 


Evolution Many things have happened in the past 
of month at home and abroad, but few things 
Conscience. have been more significant of the progress 
of the world than the unanimous vote by which, 
on the twelfth of May, the House of Commons ex- 
pelled Captain Verney from the Imperial Parliament. 
Captain Verney had not done anything which be- 
fore the passing of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act of 1885 would have been deemed detrimental to 
his position as a legislator or his standing as an 
officer or a gentleman. But in 1885, under the 
pressure of a great outburst of moral indignation, 
the Legislature passed a law which, among other 
salutary provisions, ¢onsigned to prison all those 
who conspire to procure immoral intercourse with 
a girl, especially in a foreign country. Captain 
Verney’s conduct in a particular case brought him 
within the scope of this clause. The strong moral 
sense of a destined victim, and the fortunate cir- 
cumstance that confirmatory legal evidence was 
forthcoming, enabled the law to be applied, and 
Captain Verney, although he had not succeeded in 
his intent, was sent to jail for twelve months. 
Thereupon we had a signal illustration of the extra- 
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ordinary moral possibilities latent in a law. It is 
often said that you cannot make a man moral by 
Act of Parliament. It is now incontrovertibly 
proved that you can enormously raise the moral 
standard of Parliament itself by a single clause in 
an Act of Parliament. If that particular clause had 
not been included in that Act, Captain Verney would 
have been received everywhere as a person against 
whose fitness for a seat in Parliament it was phari- 
saism to say a word. Because that clause was car- 
ried, the leader of the House declares, with the 
unanimous consent of both parties, that it is impos- 
sible for Captain Verney to remair a member of 
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the House, or efficiently discharge his duties to his 
constituents, and the House, after hearing the same 
thing from the temporary leader of the Liberals, at 
once, without a dissentient voice, expels the of- 
fender from the number of its members. Thus the 
Act, which was extorted from Parliament in 1885, 
has actually in 1891 created a conscience in Par- 
liament. It is a limited conscience, it is true—pain- 
fully limited. Unfortunately, in 1885, there was 
failure to add a clause to the Bill making the cor- 
ruption of a young married woman, or seduction 
when effected by fraud or false pretenses, or when 
followed by desertion, a criminal offense. Had this 
been done no doubt there would have been created a 
conscience on these subjects also. That work, how- 
ever, still remains to be done. But the expulsion of 
Captain Verney gives an enormous impetus to the 
determination with which all decent men and 
women will work for legislation on these matters. 
For it is now clear as daylight that by law you can 
not only punish criminals, but you can develop the 
conscience of the whole community as regards some 
forms of offending. 


The evidence which this case and others 
afford of the evolution of what may be 
called the rudiments of a Christian con- 
science even in politicians and wire-pullers, leads a 
thoughtful writer in one of the leading Nonconformist 
newspapers to recall Butler’s great saying that, “had 
conscience power as it has authority, it would rule 
the world.” In the Parnell case, as he reminds us, 
this authority exerted power in unmistakable 
fashion : 


if Conscience 
were 
King. 
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The new force took no account of the customary 
and conventional] authorities, asserted itself regard- 
less of them, peremptorily issued its mandates, im- 
periously secured their accomplishment, and trans- 
formed as a consequence the entire political situation. 
It brushed aside, as with the strength of a young 
giant, all the policies and tactics which had been 
supposed to be alone important. It has since shown 
no sign of retreating.” 


And in this exercise of the authority of the 
Christian conscience, be it noted, the English Non- 
conformists and the Irish Catholics played a lead- 
ing part — a happy illustration of Christian unity 
on the ethical ground, of good omen for the future. 
The Independent continues the argument : 


Power the Christian conscience in our English 
commonwealth indubitably possesses ; dare we look to 
it consciously and deliberately to rule? No one pro- 
poses to invest it with the functions of formal leg- 
islation and administration ; these may safely be left 
to the existing machinery. But can that which 
constitutes true government—the initiation, impulse 
and direction of national action—be openly claimed 
for the Christian conscience, not merely as a mat- 
ter of right but as a matter of fact? Unorganized 
as yet, and scarcely articulate, it has proved its 
superiority to the organized forces of party and 
prescription. As the situation presents itself to our 
view, there is not a political factor which can be 
compared with it for strength or effectiv2ness. 
Shall we conclude, then, that the transitional na- 
ture of the present epoch is a veritable call of God 
to the Christian conscience of this country to take 
to itself its great power and reign? 


No doubt. But will the keepers of the Christian 
conscience hear and obey the call? And will they, 
if they hear, have sufficient of that Divine sympa- 
thy and saving common sense, which is as grace 
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from on high, to enable them to use this great power 
without abusing it, and with a resolute impartiality 
that does not excuse in an Englishman—say—in the 
Forest of Dean, what is held to be a capital offense 
in the case of the leader of the Irish people? 


Certainly this powerful invasion by the 

Prince. British conscience of the domain of pub- 

Himself. ic life is finding abundant room for ag- 
gressive activity. The Parnell and Dilke and Verney 
cases are now overshadowed by the Tranby Croft 
scandal with all its disagreeable ramifications. 
Viewed from the American standpoint, the foun- 
dations of the throne itself would appear to be 
seriously affected. In a country like Great Brit- 
ain, the chief security of monarchical institu- 
tions must rest in the conviction of the most of 
the best people that such institutions are upon 
the whole exerting a beneficent influence. But 
without a certain degree of seriousness and moral 
elevation in the personal life and character of the 
monarch, how by any pretense, in this generation, 
can royalty be held to make for righteousness in 
government or society? The English people had 
forgiven the Prince of Wales very much; and their 
mood to-day seems that of profound discouragement 
mingled with indignation. It is not, perhaps, one 
thing or another in particular that gives offense, so 
much as the painful evidence of a seemingly invin- 
cible frivolity and lightness that has accumulated 
against the Prince. He will be fifty years old in 
November, and he is a grandfather. The Queen was 
seventy-two last month. The Prince’s debts are so 
heavy as to place him in a financial situation that 
detracts from the dignity of the royal house. The 
terms in which the British newspapers and various 
religious and public bodies have assumed to censure 
the Prince in view of the testimony at the baccarat 
trial are without precedent for plainness, and seem 
to mark another distinct step in the progress of 
modern public opinion as against traditional forms 
of authority. 


The dismay with which the party wire- 
puller regarded the first manifestation of 
the will of this new sovereign, has been 
considerably allayed by the discovery that, in the 
old phrase, “Godliness has promise of the life that 
now is as well as that which is to come”; or, to 
render the same truth in modern phrase, it was a 
good paying policy to repudiate Mr. Parnell. If Mr. 
Gladstone had not, ’s he said, acted the part of a 
docile reporter, the Liberal party would at this mo- 
ment have been shattered into irretrievable ruin. 
It would have lost most of the recent by-elections, 
and Home Rule would have been postponed to the 
Greek Kalends. As it is the Liberals have consoli- 
dated their position, and rendered victory at the 
General Election as much of a certainty as any 
electoral event can be. The result of the recent by- 
elections shows that, if Mr. Gladstone lives, the re- 
turn of a Liberal majority in next Parliament may 
be counted upon with the unquestioning confidence 


As to the 


Virtue 
Proves 
Profitable. 


with which men anticipate the rising of the sun or 
the appearance of the morning paper. It is perfectly 
easy to foretell, with the absolute certainty of a 
scientific calculation, how a general election in 
England will go, if only you have a sufficient num- 
ber of by-elections by which to test the rising and 
falling of the party vote in comparison with the re- 
corded polls at the previous elections. There have 
been more than enough by-elections in the past 
month to show that the Unionist majority of 1886 
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will disappear whenever Parliament is dissolved. 
There have been five contested elections in May, which 
were also contested in 1885, when the Liberal-Irish 
majority in the House was one hundred and seventy, 
and in 1886, when the Unionist majority was one 
hundred. The result shows that the Unionist ma- 
jority has disappeared, and that the electors approx- 
imate to the position of 1885. .The figures are as 
follows : 
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1885. 1886. May, 1991. 

L. . a L. , am oA Ti. ka~ As 
Whitehaven. 1,125 1,386..1,110 1,216..1,105 1,388 
Stowmarket. 4,606 3,475..3,363 3,906..4,346 4,132 
South Dorset. 8,128 3,095..2,486 3,477..3,238 3,278 
Harborough.. 5,502 5,386..4,578 5,708..5,982 5,493 
North Bucks. 5,462 4,006..4,389 4,460..5,013 4,632 








19,825 17,248 15, 918 18, 767 


The totals come out as follows: 


19, 684 18,875 





1885, 1886. May, 1891. 

Laberal.......+% 19,825 15, 918 19, 684 
TOry. ss 00 17,248 18, 767 18,875 
Majority (L) 2,577 (C) 2,849 (L) 809 


The figures for the three periods are very 


Data = js 
for remarkable. The first period stretches 
Prophecy. from the general election down to the 


formal repudiation by Mr. Gladstone of the clause 
which wrecked his Bill. The second and longest 
cover the time between the repudiation of the clause 
expelling the Irish members and the O’Shea divorce 
case. The third bégins with the divorce case and 
ended—so far as this retrospect goes—with the North 
Bucks election, May 28th. Comparing the by-elec- 
tions of these three periods with the polls in the 
same constituencies in 1885 and 1886, it is as clear 
as noonday (1) that until Mr. Gladstone repudiated 
the fatal clause which converted Ireland into a 
taxed republic, the polls at the byes were almost “as 
in 1886.” They would have been much worse but 
for the last two, Ilkeston and Burnley, when the 
Liberal candidates gained their seats by repudiating 
the clause before Mr. Gladstone spoke. (2) That 
after Mr. Gladstone dropped that clause down to the 
O’Shea divorce case “the polls were as in 1885.” 
And (3) that since the divorce case, while the polls 
are still far better for Liberalism than they were in 
1886, they have not regained the high-water mark of 
1885. The figures are as follows: 

First Period: From the general election to the 
abandonment of the “Jonah clause.” Nine constitu- 


encies : 


1885. 1886. By-Elections. 

Liberals ........... 29, 466 25, 639 27,515 
Conservatives and 

Unionists....... 26, 751 26,903 26, 709 

Lib.+2,715 Lib.—1,264 Lib. 906 

Second Period: From July 1, 1887, after the 


clause was abandoned, to November, 1890, before 
the divorce case, forty-four constituencies : 
1885. 1886. By-Elections. 


Liberals............ 165, 588 134, 134 167,057 
Conservatives and 
Unionists ....... 140, 447 134, 910 144,415 








Lib. +25, 141 Lib.—776 Lib. +22, 642 
Third Period: Eight constituencies, from divorce 
case to May 28th: 


R85. 1886. By-Elections. 
Liberals............ 32,578 25, 688 82, 055 


Conservatives and 


Unionists ....... 26,855 29, 493 31,210 








Lib. +5, 723 Lib.—38,813 Lib. —155 
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Of course, from this comparison all by-elections 
are excluded which were not contested both in 1885 
and 1886. But sixty-one by-elections, in ter per 
cent. of the constituencies, afford quite suffi ent 
data on which to base a confident calculation as to 
the result of the approaching general election. 


“Free Edy. Unionists naturally look upon this re- 
cation” in sult with dismay, and they are the more 
England. ; ° “ : 

aghast because these Liberal victories 

have taken place immediately after they played their 
trump card. There is no reason to doubt that the 
reluctance of the Conservatives to “free education” 
was chiefly overcome by representations of the 
enormous party advantage that would be reaped by 
an offer to pay school fees from the imperial exche- 
quer. It is always painful to swallow your princi- 
ples, but it can be done if you believe that you will 
get fat on your meal. But what if they stick in 
your throat, or produce indigestion? That seems to 
have been the case last month on this matter of free 
education. As usual, the caricaturists hit off the 
situation more neatly than the penmen. Although 
the ministry kept the promise of free education be- 
fore the country for more than a month, it did not 
venture to explain the method by which it proposed 
to give effect to the project. The Derby number of 
Punch shows us Mr. Goschen leading the Conserva- 
tive party to the starting post with his free educa- 
tion bill as a jockey in the saddle. But the horse 
has blinders over its eyes, and Mr. Goschen apolo- 
getically explains that, with such a rider up, blink- 
ers are indispensable. The effect on the electorate is 
more roughly portrayed in cartoons reduced from 
the Dart, a Birmingham weekly of some considerable 
ability, in our caricature department. 


The change in the Liberal fortunes dates 
from the abandonment of the proposal to 
expel the Irish members from Westmin- 
ster. That fatal clause, which,in Mr. Rhodes’ phrase, 
converted Ireland into a taxed republic, marked the 
dividing line between separation and union. Every 
one is against separation on the English side of St. 
George’s Channel; every one is in favor of some 
method of decentralization. Of this we have had 
last month remarkable evidence in the speech deliv- 
ered by Lord Salisbury at Glasgow on May 20th. He 
referred to a speech he had made some years ago at 
<dinburgh, “the capital of the other side of Scot- 
land.” He said: 

I ventured to make remarks in favor of decen- 
tralization, of avoiding as much as possible the 
extreme interference and officialism which arise 
from centralization, and pointing to the powers of 
municipalities as the great remedy for such an evil. 
When I came home the late Duke of Buccleuch, 
with whom I had been staying, said to me, “ What 
a Home Rule speech you have been making.” Well, 
it was perfectly true. Before Isay anything further 
in praise of Home Rule, allow me to make this ob- 
servation—that if there is any country in the world 
where divisions are historically so deep and feelings 
are so bitter that they cannot be trusted to do each 
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other justice, that country can only receive any por- 

tion of municipal self-government with considera- 

ble precaution. I can only say that hypothetically, 

so that you may not assume that I am not raising 
the giving of Home Rule to such a country if it ex- 

ists; but with this reservation I am a great believer 
in Home Rule. I should like to give to the munici- 

palities, the municipal authorities, the oldest repre- 

sentatives of popular government in this country, 
the very utmost powers in dealing with all legisla- 

tion that is of a business-like character. 

If Lord Salisbury can speak thus, is it surprising 
that the electors at large have shown a general ten- 
dency to support Home Rule ever since July, 1887, 
when Mr. Gladstone first made it quite clear that he 
was not determined to insist upon destroying the 
Imperial Parliament as a detail of his scheme for 
creating a subordinate statutory assembly at 
Dublin? 

The following is a list of the seats gained by the 
Liberals since July, 1887: 

Spalding, Coventry, Northwich, Edinburgh (W), 
Southampton, Ayr, Govan, Kennington, Rochester, 
Peterborough, Bucks (N), St. Pancras (N), Carnar- 
von, Barrow, Eccles, Hartlepool, Stowmarket, Har- 
borough. 


The Tory Unionists have gained Doncaster and 
have retaken the Ayr Burghs. The strong general 
drift liberal-wards is too evident for any casuistry 
to explain away. 


The Irish National League of Great 
” pen nen ’ Britain held their annual convention at 
Newcastle on May 16th, and unanimously 
condemned Mr. Parnell as both morally and politi 
cally unfit for any further trust or confidence. Arch- 
bishop Croke has made his annual visitation through 
his diocese one long demonstration against the dis- 
ruptionist and divider. The enthusiasm with which 
he has been greeted is the way in which the honest 
Catholics of the South protest against the ruffianism 
of the Parnellite attack upon the hierarchy. Arch 
bishop Walsh, who has just returned from Rome, 
has explained in the Times how it was that the Irish 
bishops, with a charity that suffereth long and is 
kind, refysed to condemn Mr. Parnell until they 
were quite sure that he had no answer to the charge 
brought by Mr. O’Shea. Certainly of that charity 
which suffereth long and is blind, but which is still 
the first of all the graces, there has seldom been a more 
conspicuous illustration than the refusal on the part 
of many Irishmen even now to believe that Mr. 
Parnell had not a complete answer to the accusa- 
tion. The decree nisi was made absolute last month, 
and it is expected that the respondent and co-re- 
spondent will marry. Should they do so, even the 
most skeptical of the Irish will admit that they can 
no longer pretend that the relations between Mr. Par 
nell and Captain O’Shea’s wife were other than was 
asserted in the Divorce Court. The marriage would 
simplify matters considerably. When that is an- 
nounced the chief difficulty of the hierarchy will 
disappear. 
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“Portugal,” said Mr. Rhodes lately, “is 
still troubling me, but the matter will 
right itself in time. It is like a fly that 
tickles your nose in hot weather. The proper thing 
is not to swear.” This philosophic mood is probably 
due to the fact that his capacity for “swear” is over- 
drawn upon in other directions. The threatened 
trek of the Boers across the Limpopo, although orig 
inally employed as a means of extorting “globular 
thousands” from Mr. Rhodes for a worthless conces- 
sion, has not been abandoned. President Kruger 
seems to be acting loyally enough in “damping” 
the trek, but its authors persist in saying that they 
will seize Banyaland as soon as the recent deluge 
dries up. Should they be as good as their word, 
Mr. Rhodes will be compelled to do one of two things 
—fight them or make terms. He will probably prepare 
to do the first, the better to do the second. At pres- 
ent he is on the fighting tack. If need be, he will 
lay down the premiership, his tenure of which 
depends on the Dutch vote, and stand forth as 
President of the British South African Company, 
holding the pass against the Boer invasion of Brit 
ish territory As the Boers know that Mr. Rhodes 
is a man of his word, there will probably be no trek, 
or if there is it will be conducted under Rhodian 
auspices. Mr. Rhodes will fight without scruple 
and without remorse if unfortunately he should be 
forced to fight; but his whole instinct is in the 
other direction. He has had no experience of blood- 
shed, whereas he has spent his life and made his rep- 
utation as the very Ulysses of shrewd and crafty 
management. If he cannot manage the trekkers 
when he has President Kruger and the whole 
power of the British Empire at his back, then in- 
deed the hand of the great amalgamator must have 
lost its cunning. That is the very last thing that is 
implied by: the news from the Cape, where he has 
just bought a site for the new South African Uni- 
versity, and where his government has introduced a 
Licensing Bill, under which two-thirds of the 
electors in any locality can forbid the renewal of 
any license, and where no new license can be issued 
until two-thirds of the electors have intimated their 
desire that it should be granted. That is to say, 
two-thirds of the electors minus one cannot shut up 
an existing public-house, but one-third of the electors 
plus one can prevent a new public-house being 
opened. 


Trouble in 
South 
Africa. 


Lord Salisbury has offered the Portuguese 


Concessions "~ 2 
to Government an arrangement by which, 
Portugal. iy yeturn for the cession of Manica, Portu- 


guese sovereignty is recognized over fifty thousand 
square miles on the north ef the Zambesi. The 
basis of this arrangement was explained by the 
Prime Minister with almost cynical candor at 
Glasgow. After describing Mr. Cecil Rhodes as “a 
very considerable man, a man of very many remark 
able powers and remarkable resolution and will,” 
—one of the most emphatic tributes ever paid by a 
British Prime Minister to a Colonial statesman—Lord 
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Salisbury declared that not even the desire of pleasing 
our fellow-countrymen at the Cape could induce the 
Foreign Office to abandon the paramount duty of 
observing and sustaining international law and 
right. Therefore— 


We have come toa conclusion with respect to 
the occupation of territory which I believe will be 
beneficial to both parties if our present proposals are 
accepted. The territory we shall recognize as be 
longing to South Africa is high land on which 
white men can work and settle, and the peculiarity 
of English rule is that we are not satisfied with rul- 
ing over the natives, but that we should fill the land 
with our own people and our own blood. All the 
land on the bank of the Zambesi, and which we 
have offered to Portugal in exchange, and to which 
we think she has some historical claim, is land 
which can only be dealt with by those born in the 
country and who have the blood of the country. 

Which being interpreted briefly is to this effect: 
Wherever white men can live and breed and settle 
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in Southeastern Africa the land 
belongs to England. Wherever 
they weaken and die it is left to 
Portugal. The arrangement is 
not a bad one, from England’s. 
point of view, if it is accom- 
panied by two stipulations: First, 
that the English must have an in- 
disputable right of way, free from 
duties or Portuguese’ botheration, 
through the unhealthy lands left 
to Portugal; and, secondly, that. 
wherever there is navigable water, 
on which a British gunboat can 
float, such navigable water must 
belong to them by the same rule 
which secures them the whole of 
the habitable plateaux. The cra- 
dle and the gunboat ought really 
to be quartered on the royal British 
arms. 


Two “indunas ” from 
King Gungunhama ar- 
rived in England in 
May, praying for an audience from 
the Great White Queen. Mean- 
while the Portuguese and the Eng- 
lish had come into collision in- 
land of Massi- Kesse. The stu- 
dents from Lisbon and a miscel- 
laneous rabble of Portuguese na- 
tives appear to have pushed in 
from Massi-Kesse, which they 
found deserted, into the neigh- 
borhood of the first post of the 
British South African Company. 
Hereupon, as was inevitable, the 
British pioneers brushed the in- 
vaders back across the frontier, 
the operation being accompanied 
with the loss of so few lives as 
to indicate very little stomach for 
a fight on the part of the Portuguese. . The fight oc- 
curred on May 11th, according to the English tele- 
gram from Umtassa’s kraal. The Portuguese at- 
tacked a police post held by forty-seven men, six 
miles to the west of Massi-Kesse, on the plateau, 
and were beaten back after two hours’ fighting. The 
Portuguese official version says that the Chartered 
Company’s police, who were concealed in an in- 
trenched position, suddenly opened fire on a Portu- 
guese reconnoitering party, killing seventeen and 
wounding twenty. Unfortunately, however, the lat- 
ter, when foiled in their ambitious projects inland, 
avenged themselves by closing once more the mouth 
of the Pungwe. Lord Randolph Churchill, who is 
acting at Capetown as special correspondent of . the 
Daily Graphic, has telegraphed that “the immediate 
occupation of the coast by a British naval force 
seems to be imperative.” Mr. Rhodes’ young men 
are very well able to take care of themselves inland, 
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but the British admiral on the Mozambique station 
should be instructed to keep the river door open in 
the rear. 
The Prospects - "© New South Wales Parliament was 
of Australianopened on May 19th. The attempt to 
Federation. adopt uniform action in submitting the 
Federation proposals to all the Colonies has failed. 
Sir Henry Parkes gave notice of a resolution in favor 
of Federation, subject to reserves as to omissions or 
amendments, and a reference to the people in the 
electoral capacity for final approval. When, how- 
ever, he announced that he would postpone his reso- 
lutions until after the adoption of his Local Govern- 
ment Bill and the Bill abolishing plural voting, Mr. 
Dibbs, as leader of the Opposition, moved a vote of 
no confidence, which, on being pressed to a division, 
was negatived only by the casting vote of the 
Speaker. It would not be surprising, considering 
the jealousy which New South Wales Free Traders 
have shown of the Federation scheme, if no further 
progress was made for a time in the direction of In- 
tercolonial Federation. That, however, only in- 
creases the urgency of progress in the direction of 
Imperial Federation. The Empire Trade League 
gains adherents daily, and its Canadian members 
are about to address the Crown through the Domin- 
ion Parliament, asking for a conference of Colonial 
representatives in London, to discuss the best means 
of promoting inter-imperial trade. 


On the Lhe Miranzai expedition against the Pa- 
Frontier of than tribes on the northwest frontier of 
india. India has come to aclose. Sir W. Lock- 
hart, at the head of a punitive column, was for 
several weeks engaged in penetrating into the 
heart of mountain fastnesses, inhabited by warlike 
highlanders who had defied British authority, 
troubled the peace of the border, and shown signs 
of a disposition to enter into a hostile confed- 
eracy against the civilized power in the plains. 
The tribe made a stand at Mastaon on the ninth, 
where they were routed with a loss of three hundred 
of their clansmen; and Sir W. Lockhart was able to 
levy fines and destroy towers all along the Miranzai 
border. The enterprise was, however, not by any 
means a holiday promenade. When the expedition 
was over it was found that Sir Walter had lost one 
hundred men killed and wounded, including five 
British and three native officers. The total loss on 
board the Victory, Nelson’s flagship, at the decisive 
victory of Trafalgar, was only fifty-seven killed and 
108 wounded. The only permanent gain purchased 
by these expeditions is the roads, the construction 
of which they necessitate. Nothing pacified the 
Scotch Highlands until General Wade made roads 
passable for cannon, 


Vengeance The vengeance of the Indian Government 
has descended upon Manipur, and all the 
leaders in the recent opposition to the 
policy of Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Quinton have now 
been arrested. Manipur is in the military occupa- 
tion of British troops, and the Jubraj, the Senna- 
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putty, and all their chief men are awaiting trial. 
The elephant has crushed the rat, but the question 
whether or not the rat was in the right is being 
hotly discussed in England. Opinion is divided. 
Putting out of court all those partisan prints which 
always jump to the conclsion that their countrymen 
are in the wrong—when that conclusion is likely to 
damage the Government of the day—there is no 
doubt that many Englishmen regard the policy sanc- 
tioned by Lord Lansdowne with regret, not un- 
mixed with some degree of shame. Some object to 
any interference with the Sennaputty, who has 
played a part in Manipur very much like that of 
Arabi in Egypt; others, who admit that it was law- 
ful and just to punish the Sennaputty for king-mak- 
ing without-our leave, condemn the apparent treach- 
ery of inviting him to a “durbar” on leaving which 
he was to be arrested after hearing his sentence ; 
while yet a third section, who see nothing savoring 
of treachery in the invitation to the durbar, roundly 
condemn Mr. Quinton and Lord Lansdowne for at- 
tempting so perilous an enterprise with such inade- 
quate means. It is noteworthy that in Manipur, as 
in Egypt, the fatal first step was forced on from 
outside in opposition to the judgment of the British 
Resident, whose views, as he was on the spot, ought 
certainly to have been regarded as worthy of more 
consideration than they received. The Manipur in- 
cident is a gloomy one, relieved only by the story 
of the escape of Mrs. Grimwood—whose march across 
the hills under fire is a signal illustration of the 
latent capacity of woman to suffer.and to dare—and 
the brilliant defense of Thobal by Lieutenant Grant. 
“ How could we be beaten under Grant Sahib?” said 
his Ghoorkahs and Punjabis. “He is a tiger in 
fight.” Grant has received the Victoria Cross “for 
conspicuous bravery and devotion to his country.” 
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New Lhe “May meetings” have brought, as 
Guinea's ‘usual, to the somewhat pagan region of 
Apostle. eet Street and the Strand, London, an 

invigorating flood of enthusiasm and self-sacrifice. 
The missionary meetings have been as well attended 
as ever, and Exeter Hall has heard once more the re- 
ports of propagandists among the distant and dusky 
races of mankind. Few of these heralds of Chris- 
tian civilization brought back so cheerful a report 
as the Rev. W. G. Lawes, who has returned from 
Port Moresby after eleven years’ absence, for the 
purpose of seeing through the press his translation 
of the Gospel into Motu, which the missionaries 
have decided has the best claim to be regarded as 
the missionary language of New Guinea. The Lon- 
don Missionary Society has fifty stations occupied 
in that island, with 227 colored teachers for the ad- 
jacent islands, and two thousand children in school. 
Twenty New Guineans are themselves employed as 
teachers, carrying the spelling-book and the arith- 
metic into regions where their fathers could only 
have gone as prisoners awaiting a cannibal feast, or 
as conquerors spear in hand. 

Ata missionary meeting—the first held in New 
Guinea—a few months ago, one of the speakers 
picked up a spear, and he said: “This used to be 
our constant companion. We dared not go to our 
gardens without it; we took it in our canoes; we 
carried it on our journeys; we slept with it by our 
side, and we took our meals with it close at hand ; 
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but,” he said, “we can now sleep safely because of 
this,” holding up the book of the Gospels. “This book 
has brought to us peace and protection, and we no 
Yonger require the spear.” 


Mr. Lawes speaks highly of the British adminis- 
trator, Sir W. McGregor, who appears to obey in 
spirit and to the letter his instructions, “to the 
utmost of his power to provide religion and educa- 
tion among the native inhabitants.” Nothing is 
heard of the Germans on the North, beyond vague 
rumors of disease and death. No news crosses, the 
island, journalism not yet having been invented 
in New Guinea, although the natives are very eager 
to obtain newspapers, which they value as substi- 
tutes for the fig leaf of our first parents. The Times, 
Mr. Walter will be glad to hear, is in particular re- 
quest, owing to the fact that it is printed on the 
thickest paper. 


The These May meetings afford no inadequate 
Children's register of the faith and courage and char- 
ee eaeaee ity of the British public. The Church 
Missionary Societies report higher receipts than 
ever before—the two divide between them no less 
than $2,000,000; while the Wesleyan, the Baptist, 
and the London Missionary Societies all report de- 
ficits, which in the case of the first two amount to 
$50,000 each. Strange to say, the Bible Society, 
which has an annual income of more than $1,000, - 
000, cannot make both ends meet. Its deficit last 
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year was $70,000, and it is now $200,000 in debt. 
One of the younger societies, which has displayed 
the most astonishing vitality, as measured by the 
growth of its subscriptions and branches, is the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
“Unlike most other societies, it has a soul, and that 
soul is Benjamin Waugh, the editor of the Sunday 
Magazine. Mr. Waugh is a veritable children’s 
Archbishop of all England, and not for England 
only, but for the whole of the three kingdoms. 
Wherever a tortured child moans in a garret or in 
cellar, there Mr. Waugh appears as a deliverer and 
avenger. He has now sixty aid committees in Eng- 
land, two in Wales, and three in Ireland. The an- 
nual income of the Society has risen from $44,000 
to nearly $100,000, but it is unable to cope with the 
whole field for lack of funds. It ought to have a 
revenue of $250,000 per annum, and no doubt before 
long Mr. Waugh will raise that and more also. Last 
month he secured the quasi-conditional support of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, who has publicly confessed that : 
To bring punishment on brutal and negligent par- 
ents seems, on the whole, a beneficial function; for 
though, by protecting the children of bad parents 
(who are on the average of cases themselves bad), 
there is some interference with the survival of the 
fittest, yet it is a defensible conclusion that in the 
social state philanthropic feeling may, to this ex- 
tent, mitigate the rigor of the natural law. 
To have extorted such an admission from the great 
apostle of the doctrine, “let the devil take the hind- 
most,” justifies a belief that Mr. Waugh will raise 
his $250,000 per annum. It is much easier to 
take a collection than to convert the very pope of 
laissez-faire. 
The House of Commons has refused by 
seventy-eight to fifty-two to pass a reso- 
lution in favor of allowing women to sit 
as County Councilors. More than the usual amount 
of nonsense was talked by the opponents of the reso- 
lution, apparently for the purpose of showing that 
no matter how illogical female citizens may be, they 
cannot be more illogical than many of the elected 
(male) representatives of the exclusively male elec- 
torate. Mr. Cremer, for instance, declared of half 
the human race that “they toiled not, neither did 
they spin,” a remark which ought to cost him his seat 
at next election; while Mr. Labouchere, posing as 
the traditional conservative and representative of the 
wisdom of our ancestors, likened the inability of 
women to sit on County Councils to the inability of 
himself and his fellow-members to suckle children. 
Of course in the interest of the children a good deal 
might be said in favor of an Act of Parliament for- 
bidding Mr. Labouchere to assume the functions of 
a wet nurse; but as everybody is content to rely 
upon the disability imposed by nature, why cannot 
he show the same confidence in the natural incapacity 
of women to act as County Councilors, instead of 
insisting upon reinforcing nature by an Act of Par- 
liament? The fact is that the question will not be 
put on its true footing until one insists upon the 
entire abolition of all artificial barriers between 
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capable persons and the due discharge of all the 
duties of citizenship. There may at least be claimed 
for women as absolute a right to sit in Parliament 
or to command a regiment as for Mr. Labouchere to 
suckle his wife’s babies. The more obvious the un- 
fitness of either man or woman for certain functions, 
the less need is there for statutory interdicts. The 
Women’s Liberal Federation, however, ~notwith- 
standing the earnest and eloquent appeal of the 
Countess of Carlisle, refused, although by a narrow 
majority, to insist upon the political enfranchise- 
ment of their sex. The majority is still content that 
women should be the Gibeonites of politics, doing 
the drudgery for the dominant male, but denied any 
opportunity of molding a policy in support of 
which they are exhorted and expected to speak, to 
canvass and to toil. 





MRS. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


Apropos of women in politics and affairs, 
it is interesting to note that, as one of 
the incidents of Labor Day, Mrs. Cuning- 
hame Graham went from London to Madrid and ad- 
dressed an immense mass meeting with brilliant 
success. Mrs. Graham spoke to the Spanish workers 
in their own sonorous and eloquent language, and 
was naturally welcomed with overwhelming enthu- 
siasm. Mrs. Graham is said to be engrossed at 
present in studies preliminary to an important bio- 
graphical work ; but she could not resist the temp- 
tation to see whether she could address her own 
former countrymen as fluently as she can lecture in 
the less musical tongue of her adopted country. 
The results showed that the English socialists can 
always count upon an efficient and sympathetic 
intermediator between London and’ Madrid when- 
ever Mrs. Graham can be recalled from her literary 
work in the era of Saint Teresa. 
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CURRENT HISTORY IN CARICATURE. 


“ Actions speak louder than words.” In the truth of this 
old saying lies the secret of the caricaturist’s power. It 
is through his ability to represent man in action that he 
often wields a mightier influence in the land than the 
writer with his words. Nast’s caricature of the “Tweed 
Ring,” in which each member was depicted as indicating 
by his thumb that the one next behind him was _ responsi- 
ble for the misuse of the municipal funds entrusted to the 
Ring’s keeping, did more to overthrow in New York 
City the system which invited corruption, than did all the 
essays and paragraphs on “ Irresponsible City Government” 
published at the time. In the May number of the REVIEW 
oF REVIEWS appeared, it will be remembered, one of the 
cartoons which saved the Tories in the recent Canadian 
elections. The cartoon which is said to have carried the 
Stowmarket elections for the English Liberals is repro- 
duced in this number. Green, the Unionist candidate, 
was very badly hit by the use made of a remark of his 
that the only piece of land the electors were certain to get 
was about six feet by two. The way in which it was 
taken up by the Liberals was denounced by the Unionists 
as scandalousiy unfair, but the cartoon did its work. Itis 
interesting as illustrating the kind of argument that tells 
much more in English county elections than disquisitions 
concerning the abstract merits and demerits of Home Rule. 

Not always must the cartoonist distort to produce effect. 
The strength of the artistic little sketch at the foot of this 
page lies wholly in its strict conformity to life. 

Few will miss the late Premier of Canada more keenly 
than J. W. Bengough. In the death of Sir John, the 
Conservative party lost a leader and Grip’s artist a sub- 
ject. Bengough’s caricatures of the old “Chieftain” were 
always his strongest; but, perhaps, never before has he 
done better than in his latest sketch, “The Empty Saddle,” 
in which the face and figure of his favorite subject are 


conspicuously absent. The other cartoon from Grip is 
in illustration of a remark, made by Professor Goldwin* 
Smith in a recent lecture, reflecting upon the methods 
adopted in the last Canadian election by the holder of a 
baronetcy. 

The caricatures from the Sydney Bulletin are charac- 
teristic of that wicked little journal; especially the one 
representing Her Majesty’s feelings on hearing that the 
Australasian Conference had decided to use the word 
“Commonwealth” instead of “Dominion.” A cartoon is 
selected for this month’s department from the Australian 
comic paper, the Queensland Boomerang. “Moloch’s” 
sketch in La Silhouette of the Prince of Wales as L’ En- 


fant Prodigue is a typical specimen of French caricature, 


although in Paris they are usually very lenient to prodigal 
sons. In fact, Paris is thought by some to have been “the 
far country” whither L’ Enfant Prodigue of the parable 
betook himself when he determined to waste his substance 
in riotous living. The Baccarat Scandal will, no doubt, 
have afforded a text to many other caricaturists. Of the 
topical history of the day in caricature, we have a French 
view of Labor’s May-Day, and a bold but vigorous repre- 
sentation of the locust plague which is devastating Algeria 
and is threatening Egypt. In these lands it is the locust 
who is king, and the cartoon represents the insect monarch 
reminding the Governor-General of Algeria of the fact 
with scant ceremony. The cartoonist who portrays King 
Leopold refusing the advice of King William hits off the 
Belgian monarch’s nose with more than the usual carica- 
turist’s skill. The first of the two cartoons reproduced 
from the Birmingham Dart represents Mr. Goschen, 
Chancellor of the British Exchequer, as adding the last 
straw, in the form of a “Free Education” tax, to the load 
of the already overburdened English tax-payer; and the 
second contains the tax-payer’s answer. 
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From America, May 2], 189], 





A PARTY OF PATCHES. 
Grand Balloon Ascension—Cincinnati. 
From Judge, June 6, 189]. 


“SAW WOOD AND SAY NOTHING.”—Blaine’s Motto, 
From Judge, May 23, 1891. 
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THE LAST STRAW, HOW WILL THE CAMEL STAND IT? 





THE CAMEL’S ANSWER. 
From Dart, May 5 1891, 
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From, Sydney Bulletin, April 11, 1891. 


L°ENFANT PRODIGUE—PAR MOLOCH. 


Her Masesty: “My son, you have fifty millions of debts! Be re- 

assured. I will not pay them. But on what can you have spent so 

large a sum?” e 
THE PRINCE OF WALES: “Oh, my mother!!”"—From La Silhouette, 

May 24, 1891. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN FLEET? 
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“chips”): | To regulate traders 
If I can’t with them play | And keep off invaders, 
Save when you say I may, /And scoot o’er the bright sunny 
a as well stay on the! sea, M. CLEMENCEAU ENDEAVORS TO MAKE CAPITAL OUT 
im OF THE LABOR DAY RIOTS. 
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From Queensland Boomerang, April 4, 1891. 


From Le Grelot, May 17, 1891. 
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THE LOCUST KING OF NORTH AFRICA. 





Tue Kine or THE Betarans: “Thanks,*I am very comfortable. THE Locust To M. Casuson: “Permit me to introduce myself 
There is no need to set my throne on fire.”—From La Silhouette, to you as the real Governor-General of Algeria."—From La 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS... 


May 16.—The Cruiser Baltimore joined the San Francisco 
at the Chilian port Iquique, awaiting the Itata, while the 
Charleston, with the Chilian insurgent steamer Esmeralda, 
remained in the Mexican port Acapulco...... Mr. Gladstone’s 
slight relapse occasioned anxiety...... Announcement of Herr 
Maybach’s retirement from German cabinet....The President, 
at home again, received many callers at the White House...... 
Pension Commissioner Raum declared his belief in his son’s 
innocence, and offered himself to resign if the President so 
desired....... The retirement of Admiral Braine occasioned pro- 
motions in the Navy.....The English “Trans-Atlantic Cattle 
Trade” committee reported, approving the United States regula- 
tions, and finding Mr. Plimsoll’s charges of systematic cruelty 
to cattle at sea not sustained by the facts....... President Carnot 
started on his tour through the South of France. 

May 17. —Rear Admiral McCann was given command of the 
American vessels in the South Pacific...... Mayor Shakespeare 
of New Orleans asked for the recall of Mr. Corte’s exequatur 
by the President, on the ground that the Italian Consul’s pres- 
ence was dangerous to that city.....Preparations begun in 
New York City for a celebration in September of the 600th 
anniversary of the independence of Switzerland....... A num- 
ber of people were killed and several villages destroyed by 
lava from a volcano in Armenia...... Several people injured in 
a fight between Irish factions at Kanturk. 

May 18.—The Charleston sailed from Acapulco, resuming her 
search for the Itata.....The Belgrade students defeated an at- 
tempt to expel ex-Queen Natalie from Servia...... The announce- 
ment is made that the Czarowitz is to marry the Princess Helene 
of Montenegro...... Hundreds of delegates assembled at Cincin- 
nati, especially from Kansas and the West, to attend the “Na- 
tional Union Conference”...... Admiral Braine’s retirement took 
effect...... The Metropolitan Museum of Art Trustees (New 
York) decided to open the Museum on Sundays...... Informa- 
tion received of political troubles in Hayti — the Premier, 
Antenor Firmin, resigning, and Emile Audain, journalist and 
legislator, being expelled from the country by order of Presi- 
dent Hyppolite...... Twenty-third Annual Co-operative Congress 
met at Lincoln, England. 

May 19. — The Regents and Ministers of the Servian Govern- 
ment decided to expel ex-Queen Natalie from Belgrade; and 
the police forcibly placed her on board a railway train, after a 
sharp conflict with citizens and students.....A deputation from 
the Canadian Trades and Labor Congress waited upon Sir John 
MacDonald and urged the further restriction or total prohibi- 
tion of Chinese immigration. Sir John thought the existing 
$50 entrance tax sufficient, and further intimated that the 
Chinese who entered Canada did so in order to cross the line 
into the United States...... The Czarowitz had recovered from 
his wound sufficiently to leave Japan for Vladivostock...... 
The Nova Scotia legislature was prorogued by Lieutenant- 
governor Daly...... At Tarrytown, on the Hudson River, an ex- 
plosion of dynamite on a work train killed thirteen laborers, 
chiefly Italians, and injured many others...... The National 
Union Conference opened at Cincinnati, and Senator Peffer of 
Kansas was selected for chairman...... The Trans-Mississippi 
Congress opened at Denver..... Thirty-eight students were grad- 
uated from the Union Theological Seminary, New York. The 
directors of the Seminary received a theological statement from 
Rev. Professor Briggs and approved his views...... Bishop 
Potter reported to have decided upon action in the case of the 


protest against Rev. Heber Newton, D. D...... Damage by tor- . 


nadoes in Texas and frostsin New England...... Congress to 
celebrate the six hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Han- 
seatic League, met at Lubeck, England....... Martial law pro- 
claimed in Hayti. 

May 20.—The People’s Party of the United States was 
formed at the National Union Conference held in Cincinnati. 
In the platform adopted the new party demand the abolition of 
National Banks as banks of issue. and the substitution of a 
plan for the loan of money by the government on the se- 
curity of farm produce; the free and unlimited coinage of 


silver; the passage of laws prohibiting alien ownership of 
land; that all national, state or county revenues shall be 
limited to the necessary expenses of the Government; the na- 
tional control of railroads and the election of President, Vice- 
President and United States Senators by a direct vote of the 
people......A test made of the dynamite guns of the United 
States cruiser Vesuvius in the Chesapeake Bay failed to show 
that they could be relied upon for accuracy of aim....... The 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers in session at New 
York City...... The International Postal Congress was opened in 
Vienna, its objects being the further promotion of the facilities 
of the postal union....... Queen Natalie, who was expelled from 
Servian territory, arrived in Hungary, where she was received 
with welcome...... Lord Salisbury presented with the freedom 
of the city of Glasgow. 

May 21. —The Presbyterian General Assembly met at Detroit. 
Interest in this meeting was exceptionally great on account of 
the question of the revision of the Westminster Creed and the 
charges against Dr. Briggs. Rev. William H. Green, D. D., 
Professor in Princeton Theological Seminary, was elected 
Moderator...... The Lutheran General Assembly met at Leba- 
non, Pennsylvania...... Rev. Heber Newton, D. D., addressed a 
letter to Bishop Potter, asking that the charges against him 
might be formally tried...... A great majority of the dioceses, 
as reported from day to day, have indorsed the election of 
Phillips Brooks, as Bishop of Massachusetts...... Pierre Loti, 
the nautical novelist (real name Viaud), was elected to the 
French Academy to fill the place left vacant by the death of 
Octave Feuillet. Zola had eight votes on the first ballot...... A 
Portuguese Cabinet was formed, in which Joao Chrysostomo,is 
President and War General.....The first division of the present 
session of the Canadian House of Parliament gave the Tories 
a majority of twenty-nine. 

May 22. —The Presbyterian Assembly voted to refer the re- 
port of the Revision Committee to the Presbyteries, to be acted 
on finally next year...... Secretary Foster made a financial 
statement showing that the Treasury could meet the quarterly 
pension payments...... Failure of the Star Rubber Company at 
Trenton, announcement that Joseph Davis’ liabilities (at 
Boston) will reach $3,000,000, failure of the Hill Shoe Com- 
pany of Memphis, and other financial disasters slightly affec- 
ted the commercial world...... Gas explosion killed six miners 
near Birmingham, Ala...... The steamer Veenham, Nether- 
lands-American line, reported disabled at sea.....The Pope’s 
Encyclical made public...... Mr. Gladstone well enough to go 
to Hawarden...... Jubilee of the King of Roumania. 

May 23.—Pope Leo XIII. appointed a commission of three 
cardinals to effect a reduction in expenditure at the Vati- 
can. The occasion for this reduction is supposed to be due to 
the increased demands upon the Holy See and to the enlarge- 
ment of its work...... The Pope, it was reported, wrote to Car- 
dinal Gibbons for the details of the New Orleans affair and 
requested the Cardinal to use his influence in obtaining an 
equitable solution of the question at issue between Italy and the 
United States...... A commission composed of General Charles 
H. Grosvenor, of Ohio; Judson N. Cross, of Minnesota; Dr. 
Walker H. Kempster of Wisconsin and Joseph Powderly of 
Pennslyvania, was appointed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to proceed to Europe and investigate the various phases 
of the immigration question...... The Commercial Congress in 
session at Denver, Colorado, adopted a report favoring free and, 


May 25.—The second reading of the so-called “delegates’ 
measure,” in the Newfoundland House of Assembly, practi- 
cally assured the cessation of the troubles as to the French 
claigns...... The Australian Colonies, through their delegates at 
the Postal Congress, announced their purpose to join the Pos- 
tal Union in October; Bolivia also entered the Postal Union...... 
The Pope ordered popular translations of his labor Encyclical, 
for workingmen of all countries...,.. The Paris omnibus drivers. 
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struck.......The Supreme Court decided that the Original 
Package Law passed by the last Congress is valid and constitu- 
tional. This decision secures fo the States full authority to 
prohibit the sale of liquors imported from other States, Ex- 
City Treasurer Bardsley of Philadelphia was charged with 
an additional embezzlement of over $360,000 of State money. 
May 26.—Herbert W. Ladd (Republican), of New Jersey, 
was declared Governor by the two houses of the State Legisla- 
ture in Grand Committee..... The Senatorial contest in Florida 
ended in the election of the Hon. Wilkinson Call...... The 
general strike among the stage drivers in Paris resulted in a 
victory for the men...... The Government of Great Britain 
made a proposal to the Newfoundland delegates which, it was 
held, would obviate the passage of the Knutsford bill...... 
An ordinance forbidding Hebrews to observe the Hebrew Sab- 
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bath by closing their places of business, and compelling them 
to close their stores on Sundays, was submitted to the Council 
of the Russian Empire...... The French Chamber of Deputies 
adopted new tariff duties of eight francs per 100 kilograms on 
swine, ten francs per head on cows and oxen, and fifteen and 
one-half francs per head on sheep...... Lieutenant Grant of 
the British army was decorated with the Victoria Cross and 
promoted to the rank of major for his gallant stand-against the 
Manipurists at Thobal...... The closing sessions of the Baptist 
Missionary Union held in Cincinnati...... The sixty-sixth 
‘annual meeting of the American Unitarian Association held 
in Boston. 

May 27.—Dr. Briggs’ appointment in the Union Theological 
Seminary disapproved of by a chosen committee of the Presby- 
terian General Assembly in session at Detroit, Michigan...... 
Assistant Secretary Nettleton of the United States Treasury 
decided that Holyer Pettison and wife, of Sweden, detained 
at New York as polygamists, fell within the prohibited class 
of immigrants and ordered their return at the steamship cém- 
pany’s expense; this is noteworthy as being the first time 
that polygamists have been debarred from the country........ 
The United States revenue cutters Rush and Bear ordered to 
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sail for the waters of Alaska to protect the seal fisheries....... 
The sub-treasury scheme was repudiated by the Ohio Farm- 
ers’ Convention in session at Columbus...... The United States 
war-ship Charleston arrived at Callao having seen nothing of 
the Itata...... Derby-day in England; Sir F. Johnstone’s “Com- 
mon” winner by two and a half lengths... .Senhor Carvalho 
Minister of Finance, Portugal, announced his intention to in- 
troduce bimetallism in Portugal. 

May 28.—The American University was organized in Wash- 
ington, D. C., with Mark Hoyt, President of the Board, and 
Bishop Hurst, Chancellor of the University......Church fairs 
and festivals were declared by the Southern Presbyterian 
Assembly in session in Birmingham, Alabama, not proper 
means of raising money...... Portuguese troops were defeated 
by a British force near the Bembe River, South Africa...... 
Berlin Municipal Council passed resolutions by seventy-three 
votes to five, requesting the Government to abolish the corn 
duties. 

May 29.—The Presbyterian General Assembly disapproved 
of the appointment of Dr. Briggs to the chair of Biblical the- 
ology in the Union Theological Seminary of New York by a vote 
of four hundred and forty to sixty...... Major M. P. Handy, Mr. 
J. M. Waller, of Connecticut, Hon. Benjamin Butterworth, of 
Ohio, Hon. Carl Schurz, of New York, and ex-Senator Eustis, 
of Louisiana, were appointed as a committee to visit Europe in 
the interests of the World’s Fair...... A bill for prohibiting 
British subjects from catching seals in Bering Sea for a 
limited period was introduced into the House of Commons.... 
The Gladstonians won the by-election for North Bucking- 
hamshire by an increased majority. 

May 30.—Memorial day was observed throughout the country. 
Pere tf The Newfoundland Legislature was prorogued after the 
longest sessions on record for that body....The Portuguese 
Cortes opened..... The French Chamber of Deputies pass a bill 
permitting the free importation of raw hides and furs into 
France. ...The preliminary conference of the International Peace 
Congress convened in Milan, Italy. An invitation from the 
Boston Peace Society to hold an international congress in 
Chicago during the World’s Fair was accepted....Sir George 
Stephen, of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, was 
raised to the English Peerage. Never before has a native 
of a British Colony been made a peer....A revolution broke 
out at Port-au-Prince, Hayti....The New Hebrides was in a 
state of anarchy. 

May 31.—The International Peace Congress in session 
at Milan, Italy, approved a motion for referring the 
difficulty arising from the New Orleans affair to the Inter- 
national Institute, at Ghent, Switzerland, for arbitration. 
....The International Templars Conference in session at 
Edinburgh resolved that it was not a violation of Templar obli- 
gations for a member to communicate the work of the order to 
a clergyman under the seal of the confession. ... Victoria sealers 
sent to Sir Charles Tupper their protest against the passing of 
the3bill before the House of Commons to close Bering Sea for 
a year.... President Canovas del Castillo announced that the 
commercial convention with the United States had been con- 
cluded....Strike among the street railway employees in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan,...The Metropolitan Museum (Central Park, 
New York) opened on Sundays....The five central labor bodies 
of Chicago held a meeting, in which they took a radical stand 
against further efforts to give public assistance to the World’s 
Fair, as long as their demands for a minimum rate of wages 
was refused. 

June 1.—The bill for closing the Bering Sea, pending arbi- 
tration between the United States and Great Britain passed its 
second reading in the House of Commons....More correspon- 
dence on the Bering Sea question made public.... Official an- 
nouncement made that the German corn duties will not be re 
duced. ...Postmaster-General Raikes announced in the House 
of Commons that all efforts to induce the United States Gov- 
ernment to institute a parcel post with Great Britain had 
failed....Gladstonians won the by-election held at Paisley by 
an increased majority over the previous election....One thou- 
sand men employed in ship-building in Glasgow, Scotland, 
went on strike....The first part of the Trans-Siberian Railroad 
opened by the Czarowitz of Russia....The “baccarat trial” be- 
gan. 

June 2.—The Presbyterian General Assembly at Detroit ad- 
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journed....Secretary Foster announced 
that the four-and-a-half per cent. bonds 
would be redeemed September 2d, and 
that their extension would hereafter be 
considered. . . . Portland, East Port- 
land and Albino, Oregon, decided to 
unite under one city government. 

June 3.—Secretary Foster issued a 
circular to steamship companies, in- 
viting their co-operation in keeping 
out undesirable immigrants. ...A mon- 
ument to General Grant unveiled at 
Galena, Illinois ..A monument un- 
veiled at Jackson, Mississippi, in mem- 
ory of the Confederate dead.... William 
Sherer elected Grand Master of the 


census of Ireland showed a total popu- 
lation of 4,706,162—a decrease during 
the last decade of 468.674... Announce- 
ment made in the British Parliament. 
by Mr. Balfour that the results already 
effected by the enforcement of the 
Crimes Act were such as to justify 
its suspension....Minister Fabie an- 
nounced in presenting the Cuban bud- 
get in the Spanish Chamber of Depu- 
ties, that the custom tariff of Cuba 
would remain unchanged, pending the 
operation of the convention with Amer- 
ica.... The French Government decided 
to contribute two-thirds—or $20,000,- 
000 annually—as the proposed work- 
men’s pension fund....The trial of Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming for cheating 
at baccarat was opened for the defense 
by Sir Charles Russell. 

June 4.—The Chilian insurgent war 
ship Itata surrendered to Admirals 
McCann and Brown in the harbor of 
Iquique, giving up her cargo of five 
thousand rifles and two million rounds 
of ammunition....The Bering Sea bill 
passed its third reading in the British 
House of Commons. ... Papers relating 
to the Wasnington reciprocity negotia- 
tions presented in the Canadian Parlia- 
ment....President Harrison appointed 
William D. Owen to the office of Super- 
intendent of Immigration. provided for 
by the Owens Bill... Cotton Conference 
opened ir Liverpool. ..The Japanese Cabinet was reconstructed, 
with Ito as President of, the Council.... American Home Mis 
sion Society opened its annual session at Saratoga. 

June 5.—The Bering Sea bill passed the British 
House of Commons and underwent first reading in 
the House of Lords. ..M. Pobiedonostzeff, Chief of the 
Holy Synod of Russia, issued a decree to the effect that 
students of all religious denominations must attend lessons in 
the Orthodox Catechism, and that all industrial schools must 
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have an orthodox church within a distance of twenty kilo- 
meters....The Government was sustained by a majority of 
thirty-two in a division taken in the Canadian Parliament on 
a bill to amend the Franchise Act....The complete census of 
London showed a population of 4,211,056...The directors of the 
Union Theological Seminary resolved thet they possessed the 
right, independent of the approval of the General Assembly, 
to fill the chairs in that institution. 

June 6,—Popular indignation manifested at Chancellor von 
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Caprivi's declaration that the corn duties must remain ...The 
French Chamber of Deputies decided to devote one day in the 
week to the discussion of labor questions. 

June 7.—Omnibus drivers went on strike in London....Anar 
chist demonstration in Paris....The Italian national festival 
held in Rome. ... Earthquake in North Italy. 

June 8.—More than fifty persons said to have been executed 
in Hayti by order of President Hyppolite. . .. The Bering 
Sea bill passed the House of Lords. ... The French Senate 
passed the bill for reducing the duties on corn. 

June 9.—The British House of Commons formally passed the 
Bering Sea bill as received from the House of Lords....Lon- 
don omnibus strike temporarily settled....The French Cham- 
ber of Deputies passed a bill for placing cocoons and raw silk 
on the free list, but subjecting manufactured silks to a large 
duty... The verdict in the “baccarat trial” rendered against Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming. 

June 10.—President Harrison appointed the judges in the new 
Court of Private Land Claims....Leonard W. Colby, of Ne- 
braska, appointed Assistant Attorney-General... Funeral of Sir 
John Macdonald....Herr Brandenburg, a member of the Cen 
ter Party in Bersenbrueck, elected to succeed the late Dr. 
Windthorst, the Centrist leader in the Reichstag. ...The appeal 
of the Bishop of Lincoln, the Right Rev. Dr. Edward King, 
against the decision of the Archbishop of Canterbury in re- 
gard to charges made against the Bishop of having offended 
against the established Ritual, came up for first hearing be- 
fore the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council.... Bank of 
England, in an official report, stated that the total liabilities of 
the firm of Baring Brothers on Nov. 14, 1890, were £20,963,000, 
and the total assets £24,770,000....The omnibus strike in Lon- 
don was continued. ... Damage done by the overflow of the Red 
River, in Texas. 

June 11,—The Bering Sea bill received the royal assent. .. . 
A convention between Great Britain and Portugal in relation 
to the possessions of these two countries in South Africa was 
signed. . . . The Chilian insurgents ask recognition as belliger- 
ents from European powers. 

June 12.—The London omnibus strike settled, the men ac- 
cepting the employers’ offer of twelve hours’ work per day and 
aslight increase in wages ... Under the Anglo-Portuguese 
conventions, as announced, Portugal grants free passage to all 
merchandise vetween the British sphere and Pungwe Bay... . 
The name of Sir William Gordon-Cumming dropped from the 
British army list by order of the Queen. 

June 13.—Senator J. J. C. Abbott summoned by the Gov- 
ernor-General to form a new Canadian Ministry. ... The 
Chilian insurgents’ transport vessel Itata left "ators for the 
North with the Charleston as her peavey . .. The President 
of Peru issued an order admitting free of duty into the Repub- 
lic live stock, grains and many vegetables. 

June 14.—Gomez Farias appointed Mexican Minister of 
Finance. 

June 15.—President Harrison issued a proclamation declaring 
the sealing season in Bering Sea closed... . The Third Party 
movement repudiated by a number of local Alliances in Kan- 
sas, 


OBITUARY. 


May .16.—Allan G. Paul, of the United States Navy, flag 
Lieutenant of the North Atlantic Squadron and aid to Ad- 
miral Gherardi....Jean Bratiano, Roumania’s ablest states- 
man.... Henry es “Pendragon,” proprietor and editor of 
the Referee (English). 


can, and an able writer on political questions. ...Mgr. Lebaux, 


Bishop of Angouléme...Captain Frederick Warren, R. N 


May 18.—Colonel L. M. Dayton, of Cincinnati..... Lord 
Edward Cavendish, M. P....Sir Patrick oot “Ngee ow 
Clifford Lloyd....Mr. Larking, formerly English Consul to 


Egypt....Jean Jacques Weiss, the distinguished French jour- 
nalist. 

May 19.—Canon Hussey, of England.... William Catlin, foun- 
der of the movement for acai free dinners for poor school 
children. ...Sir George Glyn. 

May 20.—Judge Alphonso Taft, Minister to Russia in 1884, and 
Attorney-General under President Grant....Thomas Beaver, 
of Danville, Penn. , philanthropist. .. Princess Helene Sangusko. 

...Countess Antonina Demitrijavna Bludow. 

May 21.—Colonel C. A. Nichol, one of the most prominent 
planters of Arkansas....Thomas Jefferson Rourke, a promi- 
nent Democratic politician of New York State.... Matthew T. 
Scott, a prominent business man of Bloomington, Illinois.... 
Henry Lux, a well-known citizen of Utica, New York.... 
Senator Florio, Director of the Grande Compagnie Maritime.... 
Rev. J. Gilmour, a missionary to China. 

May 22.—Henry S. Sanford, ex United States Minister to 
Belgium and late delegate to the Anti-Slavery Conference held 
recently at Brussels....George G. McWhorter, formerly Chief 
eng Ig ta the Supreme Court of Florida....Sir Robert Fow- 
er, M. P. 
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May 23.—Dr. Samuel Crompton....Lord Romilly. 

May 24.—Colonel Henry Lane Hendrick, of New York....Gen- 
eral John Evans, Archdeacon of Merionethshire.... Father 
Murray....Joseph RoumAanille, Provengal poet. 

May 25.—Congressman iL. C. Houk, of Knoxville, Tennessee. 
... Professor Francis A. Wilber, analytical chemist of Rutgers: 
College....Colonel Harrison Adreon, a prominent citizen of 
Baltimore....John B. Hollenbeck, of Burlington, Vermont, 
lieutenant in the war of 1812....Ex-Governcr David Butler, of 
Pawnee City, Nebraska....Dr. Wilhelm Karl von Wageli, the 
noted German scientist. 

May 26.—Rev. Dr. Henry J. Van Dyke, one cf the best-known 
Presbyterian clergymen in the United States, and professor- 
elect of ee theology in Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City....Rear-Admiral Samuel P. Carter, of the 
United States Navy....James McHenry, known as the princi- 

yal litigant in the suits against the Erie Railroad Company a 

ew years ago.... Elliott Evans, sometime professor of law and 
political economy in Hamilton College, Ohio....Major Gen- 
eral J. M. C. Drake of the British Army....Fereday Smith, 
scientist.... Viscount Arbuthnott. 

May 27.—Gaspare Gorrisio, Sanscrit scholar. 

May 28,.—Judge Samuel M. Breckinridge, of St. Louis.... Rev. 
W. E. Perry, D. D., of Washington, D, C., a well-known cler- 
gyman of the Methodist Episcopal Church....Ex-Judge Geor, 
W. Dobbin, a prominent lawyer of Baltimore. ...General Sr 
William Wyllie, of the British Army....Chevalier Ignace de 
Pierzechala. 

May 30.—Dr. Fordyce Barker, of New York, the eminent phy- 
sician.... Major David M. Cohen, of the United States Marine 
Corps....Colonel William H. Peyton, a well-known public 
man of Greenville, Virginia. 

May 31.—David Brooks,a widely-known electrical inventor. ... 
Dr. Joseph H. Streeter, a prominent physician of Boston, 
Massachusetts....Cardinal Alimonda, Archbishop of Turin.... 
Colonel W. G. Rankin, of New York, who served with distine- 
tion in both the Mexican and Civil wars....M. Dublan, the 
Mexican Minister of Finance....Sir Antoine Dorion, Chief Jus- 
tice of the Quebec Queen’s Bench Court. 

June 1.—Ex-Lieutenant-Governor Daniel M. Littlefield, of 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 

June 2,—Judge Josiah G. Abbott, of Wellesley Hills, Massa- 
chusetts. 

June 3,—Benson John Lossing,of Poughkeepsie, N. Y.,the well- 
known historian.... William Russell Darling, a prominent law- 
yer of New York City. : 

June 4, Piers William Allen, of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court.... Daniel Lake, United States Marshal for the Eastern 
District of New York. 

June 5.—Miss Laura Whitman Laselle, of Williamstown, 
Mass. — in charity work....Ex-Governor Henry Lip- 
pitt of Rhode Island... Jonah D. Decker, a well-known lawyer 
of Brockport, New York, and ex-Collector of Internal Rev- 
enues.... Frederick Augustus Harting, a soldier in the United 
States Cavalry during the Civil War, and an intimate friend 
of Major-General Thomas. 

June 6.—Sir John Macdonald, the Canadian Premier.... Rev. 
Dr. James Romeyn Berry, of Rhinebeck, New York, a leadin, 
clergyman of the Reformed Church of America, and an author o' 
considerable note. ...John L. Hammond, president of the Mer- 
chants’ National Bank, Savannah, Ga.... Philip Wallace Mac- 
kenzie, of New York City, an inventor of prominence; best 
known for his improved blasting furnace for smelting iron ore, 
patented 1855..... Hon. Chauncey Vibbard, .of New York, 
ex-Member of Congress....Jacob Halstead, of New York, 
known for his interest in charitable work....John E. Lovejoy, 
the last_member of the old Abolitionist family... Leopold 
Hasner, Baron von Artha, the Austrian statesman. 

June 7.—Jesse C. Boyd, one of Chicago’s pioneer citizens. 

June 8,—Judge Charles J. McCurdy, formerly of the Connec- 
ticut Supreme Court, Chargé d’Affaires in Austria under Pres- 
ident Fillmore, and at one time Lieutenant-Governor of Con- 
necticut. 

June 9.—Henry Edwards, an old and highly esteemed actor, 
for a long time a member of Wallack’s Company... Jad 
Isaac G. Wilson, one of the oldest men on the bench in Illi- 
nois....Stillman Boyd Allen, one of the most prominent law- 
yers of Boston. ‘ 

June 10.—The Rev. Father Carlo Mario Curci, the renowned 
Italian ecclesiastic.... Rev. William C. Bowen, President of the 
Bordentown Female College....Rev. Dr. Samuel Adler, Rabbi 
of the Temple Emanuel, of New York City...The Most Rev. 
John Egan, Roman Catholic Bishop of Waterford, Ireland. 

June 11.—Colonel Alexander E. Sheldon, distinguished for 
his services in the civil war and formerly business manager of 
the old Galaxy magazine. 

June 12.—Charles Fisher, the actor. 

June 13,—Brevet-General William B. Barton. 

June 14.—Chancellor Summerfield Key, of Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, brother of Judge Key, Postmaster-General under i- 
dent Hayes. . . . Colonel John Watson, a prominent citizen of 
New York. 

June 15,—‘“Fritz” Emmett, the actor. 

















‘““UNIVERSITY EXTENSION” AND ITS LEADERS. — - 


BY PROFESSOR HERBERT B. ADAMS. 


University Extension has been called the Salva- 
tion Army of education. The missionaries of higher 
popular culture can perhaps endure association with 
General Booth and his bold champion, Canon Farrar, 
if the new movement succeeds in converting college 
men and Philistines from the error of their ways. 
Englishmen define the new scheme of educational 
salvation as an attempt to carry the university to 
the people when the people cannot come to the uni- 
versity. If the Church should ever revert to this 
original method of extension, probably General 
Booth would stop beating his drum. The English 
universities are now earnestly attempting to revive 
their orignal democratic character. The Rev. S. A. 
Barnett says: “ Academic critics sometimes carp at 


the University Extension system; they forget that 


it bears a near resemblance to the early growth of 
Oxford and Cambridge. The force which made the 
universities was a great popular movement directly 
affecting a large portion of English youth. . . . 
The force which created Oxford and Cambridge is 
still at work; there is again a great popular move- 
ment in the search for knowledge, and that move- 
ment can now be met, not by inviting students to 
leave their homes, but by sending teachers to the 
men and women whose lives are fixed round the 
ganglia of industry.” 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES. 


In both England and America the movement for 
the higher education of the people may be traced 
back to the beginning of the present century. The 
lectures of Dr. George Birkbeck to five hundred 
workingmen in Glasgow, about the year 1800, were 
the beginning of the first Mechanics’ Institute. From 
1802 to 1833 the Rev. William Turner, a Unitarian 
clergyman, gave each year two courses of public 
lectures, varying from twelve to thirty-two in num- 
ber, upon natural and experimental philosophy to 
the townspeople of Newcastle-on-Tyne. This kind of 
public instruction continued to be given at New- 
castle down to the year 1882, under the auspices of 
the Literary and Philosophical Society, now one of 
the strongest supporters of University Extension in 
England, and affiliated locally with the University 
of Cambridge. 

The idea of a Mechanics’ Institute was revived by 
Dr. Birkbeck in London in 1823-24 in the flourishing 
establishment which now bears his name, the Birk- 
beck Institute. The St. James Gazette greeted this 
new departure in popular education with these 
cheering words : “ A scheme more completely adapted 
for the destruction of this empire could not have been 
invented by the author of evil himself.” Perhaps the 
editor wasright Such schemes meant the overthrow 


of aristocratic privilege in education and the eleva- 
tion of the English people. Such beginnings as those 
in Glasgow, Newcastle and London were followed in 
both England and America by a great host of popular 
foundations, workingmen’s institutes, mercantile 
libraries, lyceums, lecture-courses, etc. University 
men like Dr. Thomas Arnold, Charles Kingsley and 
Frederick William Robertson frequently lectured to 
the working classes of England before 1850. As early 
as 1842 a so-called People’s College was founded in 
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Sheffield by an Independent minister. It was heart- 
ily supported by the workingmen, especially after the 
Revolution of 1848, which gave a great impulse to the 
higher education of the people in both France and 
England. 

THE WORKINGMEN’S COLLEGE. 

In 1854 Maurice founded the Workingmen’s Col- 
lege in London. He got the idea from the People’s 
Yollege at Sheffield. University graduates, resident 
in London, assisted Maurice in organizing and con- 
ducting class courses of instruction for London arti- 
sans. It is now recognized in England that the 
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Workingmen’s College was the first practical attempt 
“to extend the power of the universities, and bring 
within reach of busy adults the benefit of their in- 
fluence.” The idea of University Extension by means 
of local colleges was proposed by Mr. Sewall at Ox- 
ford as early as 1850, but his suggestion bore no im- 
mediate fruit. The idea was, however, revived in 
1876, when two Oxford colleges united in the estab- 
lishment of a university college at Bristol. Since 
then the policy of establishing local colleges, affiliated 
with the university, has been rapidly developed. 
The evolution of what is now known as University 

Extension, or local academic lectures, is directly 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE, 


connected in both England and America with the 
development of mechanics’ institutes. In 1852 a 
union of over three hundred of these was formed in 
England. Two years later the Society of Arts in 
London established for these institutes a system of ex- 
aminations to encourage adult education. The pres- 
ent Bishop of London, Dr. Temple, was one of the 
examiners. The success of this experiment suggested, 
in 1857, the idea of local examinations throughout 
England for the improvement of schools and teachers. 
The Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford, says: “It is 
tothe Bishop of London and Sir Thomas Acland that 
is due the credit of the first organization of these 
examinations, which are really at the base of this 
(extension) movement.” James Stuart, M. P., for- 
merly a professor in Cambridge, the practical organ- 
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izer of University Extension, 1867-73, says very 
frankly : “The first and most important step of all 
was taken when Oxford founded the local examina- 
tions.” 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


In 1867 Professor Stuart was invited by an associa- 
tion of lady teachers in the North of England to give 
them a course of lectures on the art of teaching. He 
replied that a thing is often best described by show- 
ing a piece of it, and said, if they would accept it, 
he would give a course of eight lectures, in which 
he would endeavor to teach astronomy. He had long 
opposed the single lecture system, into which the 
earlier systematic work of mechanics’ institutes and 
literary societies had degenerated. Professor Stuart’s 
lectures were given to local classes of teachers in 
Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield and Leeds. He went 
from one town to another each week for a period of 
two months. In connection with these classes he 
developed three of the most characteristic features 
of University Extension: (1) Cireuit lecturing; (2) 
the use of a printed syllabus, to save note-taking and 
encourage private study ; (3) voluntary written exer- 
cises, prepared at home in answer to proposed ques- 
tions, and sent by post to the lecturer for correction. 
This system of instruction was soon extended by 
Professor Stuart to the workingmen and co-operative 
societies of the North of England. In this connection 
was evolved experimentally the fourth characteristic 
feature of University Extension, namely the class for 
public discussion and review of the lecture. The fifth 
feature, or final written examination, was definitely 
added in 1873, when the new system of education 
was formally recognized by the University of Cam- 
bridge, and associated with the existing system of 


-local examinations. 


From such beginnings has gradually developed a 
national system of higher education, which is proving 
for adults, both men and women, as beneficial as the 
system of elementary education for English youth. 
University Extension, as it now is, has been well 
defined as “Advanced systematic teaching for the 
people, without distinction of rank, sex or age, given 
by means of lectures, classes and written papers during 
a connected course, conducted by men ‘who believe 
in their work, and intend to do it,’ teachers who 
connect the country with the university by manner, 
method and information.” 


A WORKINGMAN’S DEFINITION OF UNIVERSITY EXTEN- 
SION. 


One of the best general descriptions of the Uni- 
versity Extension system is that given by a North- 
umberland miner, who had attended extension lec- 
tures for several terms, with great profit. In a paper 
read by him ata public meeting in the North of 
England he said : “ Any town or village which is pre- 
pared to provide an audience, and pay the necessary 
fees, can secure a course of twelve lectures on any 
subject taught in the university, by a lecturer who 
has been educated at the university, and who is 
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specially fitted for lecturing work.. A syllabus of 
the course is printed and put into the hands of stu- 
dents. This syllabus is a great help to persons not 
accustomed to note-taking. Questions are given on 
each lecture, and written answers can be sent. in by 
any one, irrespective of age or sex. All the lectures, 
except the first, are preceded by a class, which lasts 
about an hour. In this class the students and the lect- 
urer talk over the previous lecture. The written an- 
swers are returned with such corrections as the lect- 
urer deems necessary. At the end of the course an 
examination is held and certificates are awarded to 
the successful candidates. These lectures are called 
University Extension Lectures. They impart, so far 
as each subject is treated, a university education.” 

A workingman at Hull says: “It is six years since 
I attended the first course of University Extension 
Lectures, and I have attended all the courses since. . . 
I cannot tell how much I owe to these lectures. 
They have worked a revolution in my life. I am 
able to take broader views of questions, and my in- 
terests are widened. My life altogether is brighter 
and happier. There is something about these Uni- 
versity Lectures different from Science and Art 
Classes. I can’t say exactly what it is, but they do 
more for you and have more life in them.” Con- 
cerning this statement, the Saturday Review (May 
23, 1891) remarks: “If this be the spirit in which 
University Extension is received, there is little fear 
of its not extending.” 


of life.” 
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THE LONDON SOCIETY. 

The Cambridge system was adopted in 1876 by the 
London Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching, of which the Hon. G. J. Goschen, M.P., 
was the first President. He is the author of the 
motto of the London Society : “A man needs educa- 
tion not only as a means of livelihood but as a means 
The object of the London Society is to 
bring university teaching within reach of persons of 
all classes and both sexes, living in London and its 
neighborhood, and to work in as close connection 
with the universities of Oxford, Cambridge and 
London as may be possible. The Society is associated 
with all the leading London institutions of higher 
education, including Birkbeck Institute, King’s 
College, University College, Royal Institution and 
the Workingmen’s College. A full account of the 
London Society and its present tendencies toward a 
great Teaching University for the City of London is 
given by Dr. R. D. Roberts in his “ Eighteen Years 
of University Extension.” (Macmillan, 1891.) Dr. 
Roberts is the secretary both of the London Society 
and of the Cambridge committee on local lectures. He 
is at the same time an accomplished lecturer and 
one of the best-known advocates of University Ex- 
tension. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


Arrangements for local lectures were first author- 
ized by Oxford in 1878. A committee of the so- 
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called Delegacy of Local Examinations was empow- 
ered to superintend lectures and teaching in the 
towns of England and Wales. The first secretary ap- 
pointed for the management of the work was Mr. 
Arthur Acland, whose father, Sir Thomas Acland, 
had been very influential in founding the original 
system of local examinations. The present Oxford 
secretary is Mr. Michael E. Sadler, a well-known 
lecturer upon economic and social subjects, to whose 
energy and skillful adaptation of University Exten- 
sion to the actual needs of the English people is due 
much of the success of the Oxford movement in re- 





PRESIDENT GILMAN OF THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


cent years. Mr. Sadler and-Mr. H. J. Mackinder 
are the joint authors of a little book on “ University 
Extension: Has It a Future?” This is for Oxford 
what Dr. Roberts’ account is for Cambridge and 
London. Coming into the field later than Cam- 
bridge, and entering less populous centers, the Oxford 
men found University Extension “an up-hill fight” 
during the first few years. Cambridge had set a very 
high standard in proposing a unit course of twelve 
lectures, costing about $325. Oxford found it im- 
possible for small and rural districts to meet the 
financial requirements. In 1885 Oxford men declared 
boldly in favor of short courses, and from that year, 
says Mr. Sadler, the whole movement started vigor- 
ously forward. The Oxford policy “of offering short 
courses has been amply justified by its results. It 
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practically brought University Extension within the 
reach of every town in England.” A happy compro- 
mise has now been reached between the two univer- 
sities. Cambridge men frequently give half courses 
when circumstances require, and Oxford gives 
full courses wherever possible. 

Both Oxford and Cambridge reserve their certifi- 
cates of examination for full courses of twelve 
lectures. Cambridge is diligently pursuing the policy 
of affiliating towns like Newcastle to the university, 
and of giving consecutive unit courses in such 
groups as natural science, literature and history. A 

Cambridge Extension student, after pass- 
ing successful examinations in six unit 
courses in one group and two other unit 
courses, together with examinations in 
mathematics, Latin and one other foreign 
‘language, can be admitted to Cambridge 
University with credit for one year’s ad- - 
vanced standing and can win the degree 
of A. B. by two years’ further study in 
residence. Oxford pursues with success 
her old policy of encouraging and affil- 
iating local colleges. Both universities 
foster district associations of students ; 
both have summer schools upon their own 
academic premises ; and both offer prizes, 
honors and scholarships, enabling good 
students to spend a brief period of study at 
the university. The number of Extension 
lecturers employed by Oxford last year 
was twenty-four. Cambridge had the 
same number and the London Society em- 
ployed thirty, eight of whom lectured also 
for Cambridge and two for Oxford. Eng- 
lish University Extension lecturers are 
quite distinct from the regular faculties. 
Any university man may apply for an ap- 
pointment on the itinerant staff. He 
must first prepare a syllabus for approval 
and lecture to a critical. academic audi- 
ence. Then he is sent out to some center 
of Extension work to observe the meth- 
ods of an experienced lecturer. There 
were last year in England as many as 250 
different Extension centers and over forty 
thousand persons attended local lectures. The new 
system of public instruction has been taken up by 
the Welsh colleges, the Irish and Scotch universi- 
ties, and Victoria University, which embraces 
Owens College in Manchester, University College, 
Liverpool, and the Yorkshire College. The univer- 
sities of Australia are also engaged in Extension 
work. 


COLLEGE SETTLEMENTS. 


One of the most interesting developments of the 
spirit of University Extension is the establishment 
of college settlements in London for the education 
and social improvement of the working classes. 
One of the first Oxford men to take up residence in 
East London for an intelligent study of the situation 
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and for helpful educational service was Edward Deni- 
son in the year 1867. .In 1875, Arnold Toynbee, an 
Oxford undergraduate, who desired to understand 
and help the poor of London, spent part of his 
vacation in the poorer quarter of the metropolis. 
Professor Jowett, Master of Balliol College, says 
Toynbee “resided in Whitechapel: and undertook 
the duties of a visitor for the Charity Organization 
Society. There he lived in half-furnished lodgings, 
as far as he could after the manner of workingmen, 
joining in their clubs, discussing with them (some- 
times in an atmosphere of bad whisky, bad tobacco, bad 
drainage) things material and spiritual—the laws of 
nature and of God.” Toynbee’s first experience in 
public lecturing was in connection with Tower Ham- 
lets Radical Club, of which he was a member. He 
afterward rendered good services to.his university as 
a public lecturer in towns like Newcastle, Bradford, 
Bolton and Sheffield, and also as a lecturer to Oxford 
students upon the Industrial Revolution. Fragments 
of this course were published in 1884, one year after 
Toynbee’s death, and show his remarkable genius. 
Arnold Toynbee (1852-83) lost his life from overwork 
in an educational campaign in London where, in St. 
Andrew’s Hall, Newman Street, he lectured in Jan- 
uary, 1883, on “Progress and Poverty.” <A living 
monument to his memory is that colony of univer- 
sity men now established at Toynbee Hall in East Lon- 
don, an institution named in his honor and devoted 
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to educational and social work among the poorer 
classes. Toynbee Hall is the chief center of Uni- 
versity Extension work in East London, and some 
of the most celebrated men in England have lect- 
ured there. At Bethnal Green now flourishes the 
consisting of Oxford 
House, the Webbe Institute and the University 
Club, in all of which institutions good educational 
work is done. The Neighborhood Guild in Forsyth 
Street in New York City, the “Prospect Progressive 
Union” of Cambridge, the College Colony in Riv- 
ington Street, and the Hull House “College Exten- 
sion Classes” in Chicago, were influenced in some 
measure by the example of Toynbee Hall, the Uni- 
versities’ Settlement in East London. 

One of the first Americans to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of English University Extension was Dr. H. M. 
MacCracken, now Chancellor of the University of the 
City of New York. He was present at the educa- 
tional conference held in connection with the Interna- 
tional Health Exhibition in London, 1884. An in- 
teresting paper upon “The University Extension 
Movement” was there read by Albert Grey, M. P., 
and Dr. MacCracken took part in the discussion. 
He said : “In America they had a good many Yankee 
notions, but they had nothing in the United States 
of America at all like the proposed scheme. The 
closest thing to it was what was called the Chautau- 
qua system.” He proceeded to describe that system, 
and said that it lacked “that vital and necessary 
part of an educational system which the English Uni- 
versity Extension did not lack, namely, the teacher’s 
presence, the teacher’s questions, and conferences 
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with those who were to be his pupils.” He expressed 
the hope “that the scheme might extend across the 
ocean and be taken up in the United States of Amer- 
ica.” Dr. MacCracken afterwards, in 1887, gave an 
address on University Extension before resident mem- 


bers of the Phi Beta Kappa Club in New York City, - 


but the address was not published. 
PROFESSOR SILLIMAN’S POPULAR LECTURES. 


Contemporary with the English movement for the 
higher education of the people was developed an 
American system of popular education by means of 
local lectures in connection with colleges, mechanics’ 
institutes and lyceums. As early as 1808 Professor 
Benjamin Silliman, of Yale College, began popular 
courses of scientific lectures for the benefit of 
classes of ladies and gentlemen in New Haven. That 
system has been continued by Yale professors down 
to the present day. In 1831, Professors Silliman, 
Olmsted and Shepard began systematic instruction 
for the mechanics of New Haven in Franklin Hall, 
a kind of Workingmen’s College established by James 
Brewster, a carriage-maker and leading citizen of 
New Haven, one of the numerous descendants of 
Elder Brewster, of Plymouth. Mr. Brewster said 
this was the first time college professors went out to 
lecture to the people upon natural science. From 
New Haven Professor Silliman’s college extension 
work was carried to Hartford, afterwards to Lowell, 
Salem and Boston. His extraordinary success as a 
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systematic lecturer on scientific subjects influenced 
the establishment of the now famous Lowell Institute 
in Boston. Silliman gave the first four courses in 
that People’s University, founded by John Lowell, 
who provided for it in his will, penned on the ruins 
of Thebes. For twenty-five years Professor Silliman 
continued to give systematic and instructive courses 
to popular audiences. He lectured in New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charleston, New Orleans, 
Mobile, Natchez and St. Louis, everywhere intro- 
duced by Yale men, and everywhere conscious that 
he was representing Yale College. 
AMERICAN LYCEUMS. 

American lyceums, of which the Lowell Institute, 
in Boston, Cooper Institute, in New York, the Mary- 
land and Peabody institutes in Baltimore are his- 
toric types, have played a noble part in the higher 
education of the American people. In such insti- 
tutes the influence of college men was conspicuous. 
Among the more eminent lecturers were such 
men as Daniel Webster, Dr. W. E. Channing, 
Edward Everett, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Theodore 
Parker, Horace Mann, Charles Sumner, Wendell Phil- 
lips, Henry Ward Beecher and George William 
Curtis. Not infrequently a course of several lect- 
ures was given by one individual. The English 
idea of continuity of public instruction was clearly 
anticipated in American lyceums. They fostered 
high standards of oratory and of literary work. One 
has but to read the lectures of Channing on the 
“Elevation of the Laboring Classes” and on “Self- 
Culture” to discover what noble teaching was given 
to the mechanics and apprentices of Boston before 
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1840. The lyceum system was of great service in 
educating the adult population of New England and 
of the North in general to an intelligent understand- 
ing of the great political and educational issues of 
the antebellum period. Both the abolition and the 
temperance movements were strongly promoted by 
lyceums. The intellectual and moral influences of 
this system of popular lectures is still to be seen in 
the West and the South, and in summer assemblies 
of the Chautauqua type. Graduates of colleges are 
everywhere at work in these modern folk-motes. 

Professor Jenks says: “The lecture system, which 
was in its glory in New England thirty and forty years 
.ago—and which doubtless exercised. a wide-spread 
influence for good—is still very common in Indiana. 
Many a graded school, in a village of not more than 
three or four hundred inhabitants, supports its lect- 
ure course of five or six lectures every winter, and 
the lectures given are usually of good quality. It 
has been the policy of the State University for sev- 
eral years to meet requests of this kind in a favora- 
ble way, and to send a man to deliver an evening 
lecture whenever called upon.” 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Another great force in higher popular education 
has been teachers’ institutes, in the development of 
which a deep and helpful interest was taken by col- 
lege men like Professor Agassiz, of Harvard; Pro- 
fessor Guyot, of Princeton; Professor Brewer, of 
Yale, and Professor D. C. Gilman, at one time 
superintendent of education in Connecticut. Associa- 
tions of school teachers have held meetings in all 
parts of the Union, and there is now a National 
Educational Association, which proposes to hold an 
“international meeting” at Toronto, Canada, this 
very month. Teachers usually assemble in the sum- 
mer season at some attractive center and listen to 
instructive lectures and quickening discussions by 
‘prominent educators. In many associations annual 
courses of instructive reading have been arranged 
by competent authorities. In term time the teach- 
ers are encouraged to form local reading circles and 
to improve their minds by systematic and agreeable 
‘study. In Maryland Green’s History of England 
and Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching have been recom- 
mended. In some places courses of lectures are ar- 
ranged for the special benefit of teachers’ associa- 
tions by college and university men. This method 
-of public instruction was early developed in Brooklyn 
through the instrumentality of Mr. Seth T. Stewart, 
and in Baltimore (county as well as city) and in 
Washington through the co-operation of university 
men with local superintendents of education. In the 
State of Indiana institutes for school teachers are 
held in every county in the summer season, and a 
meeting of teachers occurs in every township at least 
once a month during the school year. It is said by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, quoted by 
Professor Jenks, that more teachers are engaged in 
reading-circle work in Indiana than in any other 
‘State. 
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FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Of great importance for the higher education of 
the farming population of this country are the so- 
called Farmers’ Clubs and Institutes, which have in- 
creased and multiplied since the agricultural college 
grant of 1862. Professors S. W. Johnson and 
Brewer, of New Haven, rendered early and conspic- 
uous service as lecturers to the farmers’ institutes 
of Connecticut. Like mechanics’ and teachers’ in- 
stitutes, these voluntary associations of American 
farmers are likely to lead ultimately, under right 
management, to a much higher appreciation of the 
possibilities of the agrarian situation than now ob- 
tains, and also to aclearer conception of civic duty. 
It is by the cordial alliance of the higher educational 
forces of each State with the industrial and agricul- 
tural, that the best interests of the commonwealth 
can be subserved. One of the most interesting types 
of farmers’ institutes may be found in Wisconsin, 
where over sixty of these organizations met last year 
for two days each at convenient centers in different 
parts of the State. University professors and scien- 
tific experts are in the habit of giving familiar talks 
at these farmers’ institutes,and of promoting popular 
education as well as scientific agriculture. Farmers 
come to these meetings with their wives and chil- 
dren. School teachers and young people often con- 
tribute to the literary exercises. The Wisconsin 
State University, under the wise and practical guid- 
ance of Professor Chamberlin, has endeavored to co- 
operate in every possible way with the higher edu- 
cational interests of the farming population, who 
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have generously responded this year by an extra grant 
of fifty thousand dollars to the University. 

Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, in his “Studies of the 
Great West,” published in Harper’s Magazine, April, 
1888, said: “Wisconsin is working out its educa- 
tional ideas on an intelligent system, and one that 
may be expected to demonstrate the full value of the 
popular method—I mean a more intimate connection 
of the university with the life of the people than exists 
elsewhere. . The distinguishing thing, however, 
about the State University is its vital connection with 
the farmers’ and agricultural interests. I know 
vf no other State where a like system of popular in- 
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struction on a vital and universal interest of the State, 
directed by the highest educational authority, is so 
perfectly organized and carried on with such unity of 
purpose and detail of administration; no other in 
which the farmer is brought systematically into such 
direct relations to the University.” Farmers’ insti- 
tutes also flourish in the State of Indiana, where they 
may be found in every county and in close relations 
with Purdue University, the agricultural college 
of the State. Professor Jenks says: “Part of the 
lectures given in these institutes are by the Univer- 
sity professors, and are, of course, of a_ thor- 
oughly scientific and scholarly nature.” 
ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF CHAUTAUQUA. 

One of the most interesting educational develop- 

ments in this country is that of Chautauqua. Histor- 
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ically speaking, it was the outgrowth of a kind of 
religious folk-mote, the camp-meeting, which was 
transformed at Fair Point on Lake Chautauqua into 
a Sunday School Assembly in August, 1874. The 
men most influential in the movement from its very 
start were Lewis Miller, of Akron, Ohio, a large- 
hearted, public-spirited and wealthy man, and Dr. 
(now Bishop) John H. Vincent, long famous in 
Sunday School work, and widely known for his in- 
telligent and practical sympathy with higher popu- 
lar and Christian education. Beginning with popu- 
lar conferences for the improvement of Sunday 
school teaching, Chautauqua has gradually devel- 
oped the greatest variety of educational work. 
There has been held every summer in recent years 
at Chautauqua an excellent teachers’ institute under 
the direction of Dr. J. W. Dickinson, secretary of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Education. In- 
structive lectures are given upon pedagogical subjects 
of practical interest to teachers. Professors in col- 
leges and superintendents of boards of education 
have been appreciative hearers. A school for the 
study of the English Bible has prospered at Chau- 
tauqua under the able direction of Professor W. R. 
Harper, of Yale University, assisted by such men 
as Dr. John A. Broadus, of Louisville. Theological 
students and ministers of every denomination attend 
these instructive summer courses in Biblical inter- 
pretation and criticism. 

In this connection should be mentioned the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts, under the direction of Professor 
Harper, who himself conducts at Chautauqua class 
courses in the original Hebrew. His work is con- 
tinued throughout the year by a system of home 
study and correspondence, which, under his efficient 
guidance, has yielded gratifying results. The college 
represents the highest educational development of 
Chautauqua, and comprises a great variety of regu- 
lar class courses under good teachers. Laboratory 
work in natural science, class teaching in mathemat- 
ics, ancient and modern languages, lectures on Eng- 
lish literature, history, political economy and many 
other subjects are given during a period of six 
weeks in July and August. These courses are at- 
tended by students of high grade, many of them col- 
legians or college graduates, and not a few teachers 
of high schools and academies. As many as 600 
earnest students are enrolled every summer for col- 
lege work at Chautauqua. 

The casual visitor who lands at the Pier and tar- 
ries for a day or two at the Athenzeum Hotel, over- 
looking a picturesque lake and the academic village, 
is impressed with the popular attractions of the place { 
and more especially by the public lectures and con- 
certs in the great amphitheater, which seats seven or 
eight thousand people. This is indeed the great and 
general folk-mote of Chautauqua, and a most im- 
pressive sight, especially when some favorite speaker 
is greeted by authority of the Bishop with the 
Chautauqua salute, the waving of handkerchiefs. 
This vast amphitheater, excavated from a hill-side, 
has a wide stage and a projecting platform for singers 
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and speakers, and rises in ascending tiers of benches, 
through which passages radiate to the outer light 
andair. There isa high and broad promenade around 
the outer circle, from which the curious visitor looks 
patronizingly down upon the motley throng below. 
Sometimes he is attracted by the eloquence of Phil- 
lips Brooks or Dr. Gunsaulus (the Chicago 
Beecher), and sometimes he is amused by the ex- 
travagance of Talmage or Sam Jones. But the pass- 
ing visitor will not do justice to Chautauqua unless 
he puts himself into perfect sympathy with the 
place and people, and unless he takes pains to visit 
the college on the hill-top, the Hall of Philosophy, 
the Teachers’ Retreat, the schools for business, elo- 
cution, art and music; the offices of the C. L. S. 
C. and the Chautauqua Daily Herald; the gymna- 
sium and the base-ball field, where Stagg, a graduate 
of Yale, trains the players. 


CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLES. 


As early as 1878 was developed the most charac- 
teristic feature of Chautauqua, the Literary and 
Scientific Circles, for the encouragement of home 
reading. This idea was “consciously borrowed” 
from Chautauqua by the English Home Reading Cir- 
cles and the National Home Reading Union. It is 
impossible to estimate the intellectual benefit to 
American readers resulting from the annual read- 
ing courses of the so-called “C. L. 8. C.” in litera- 
ture, science and history. Many thousands of ear- 
nest students are annually enrolled for a four years’ 
course of regular and prescribed study. An attrac- 
tive magazine called The Chautauquan is pub- 
lished monthly for the C. L. S. C., and now 
commands some of the best-known writers in Eng- 
land and America. Some mistakes may have been 
made at times in the choice of text-books for Chau- 
tauqua readers, but the courses have steadily im- 
proved in recent years, and, on the whole, are much 
better adapted to the actual needs and capabilities 
of the people than are the English prescribed courses, 
which are far too ambitious for beginners. Some of 
the Chautauqua special courses of reading, which 
are taken up in connection with or after the four 
years’ work, are surprisingly good. Written reports 
or “memoranda” upon the subjects studied are sent to 
the secretary, Miss Kate F. Kimball, at the central 
office in Buffalo, and are there carefully examined 
and the results accredited. 

No college diplomas are issued by Chautauqua. 
Simple certificates of honest work well done, often 
under discouraging conditions, are finally awarded 
on Commemoration Day. The forms and ceremo- 
nies attending this open-air festival are quite as 
legitimate as college commencements, and far more 
entertaining and picturesque. No one who has seen 
the practical and local working of these Chautau- 
qua reading circles, in rural communities or among 
earnest young teachers in large cities, will ever 
doubt the beneficial influence of the C. L. 8S. C. It 
does not pretend to compete with existing colleges. 
It is meant for busy people who have neither the 
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time nor means to secure a collegiate education, but 
in many cases it has inspired young men to save up 
money for a year or two of special study at well- 
known universities. 

Long before University Extension was heard of in 
this country Chautauqua began to feel its way 
towards helpful relations between college men and 
the people. A step in this direction was the estab- 
lishment of the College of Liberal: Arts at Chautau- 
qua Lake, not for the purpose of giving degrees, but 
for the sake of bringing advanced students directly 
under the influence of college teachers engaged for 
the summer season from different institutions. In a 
circular of the Chautauqua College, published in 
1883, this interesting suggestion was made: “One 
may find in almost every nook and corner of our 
land representatives of colleges, universities and pro- 
fessional schools. They constitute an unorganized 
brotherhood, whose friendly aid is gladly given to 
those who, less favored, seek counsel in their 
search for culture. By conversations, candid criti- 
cisms, direct assistance, they put into the student’s 
life the advantages of the teacher’s living voice and 
magnetic influence. A number of students in the 
same locality may organize university classes, hold 
frequent meetings, occasionally employ special 
teachers, and thus receive many of the benefits that 
belong to the college recitation room. Thus every 
student may have his ‘college council,’ and most of 
them the ‘college class, ’” 
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CHAUTAUQUA UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 

Of course all such expedients are unsatisfactory 
without direct connection with college and univer- 
sity teachers, such as University Extension now sup- 
plies. Dr. Vincent, the sympathetic leader of Chau- 

‘tauqua, visited England in 1880, and again in 
October, 1886. He was so impressed with the man- 
ifest growth of the extension movement that he re- 
solved to urge a similar work in connection with 
Chautauqua. He wrote home to the registrar of 
the Chautauqua College of Liberal Arts, and a con- 
ference was held with Dr. Harper, the principal, as 
early as November, 1886. No practical steps were 
taken, however, until the summer of 1888, when 
the first definite American plan for “Chautauqua 
University Extension” was drawn up at Chautauqua 
by Dr. H. B. Adams, with the approval of BishopVin- 
cent and his son and assistant, George E. Vincent, 
together with Dr. Harper, Dr. R. T. Ely and Fred- 
erick Starr, who formed the original central commit- 
tee for the promotion of the new idea. 

An elaborate prospectus stating the aims, methods, 
cost and history of University Extension was issued 
September 15, 1888, to prominent educators and 
friends of the movement. The objects proposed 
were: (1) A revival in the United States of the origi- 
nal idea of a university as a voluntary association 
of students and itinerant lecturers for higher educa- 
tion by means of systematic courses of local lectures 
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upon special subjects; (2) the promotion of good cit- 
izenship by the popular study of social science, 
economics, history, literature, political ethics and 
the science of government, in continuous and pro- 
gressive courses, under the guidance of competent 
teachers; (3) courses of instructive lectures upon 
natural science ; (4) co-operation with American col- 
leges and other institutions of learning in order to 
supplement their work by University Extension 
courses ; (5) affiliations with public libraries, me- 
chanics’ institutes, lyceums, labor unions, guilds, 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, Chautauqua 
literary and scientific circles; (6) the higher edu- 
cation of the American people by the organization 
of the most intelligent and progressive local forces. 

The methods suggested were those of English Uni- 
versity Extension, comprising systematic lecture 
courses, a printed syllabus, class discussion, written 
exercises and final examination. The system was to 
be under the general management of a central com- 
mittee, with a council of influential promoters and a 
general committee, selected from representative col- 
lege and university professors, who agreed upon re- 
quest from the Chautauqua registrar to “nominate 
candidates for itinerant lectureships from among the 
younger specialists who are personally known to be 
fitted for the task of popular teaching.” It was 
hoped that local branches of Chautauqua would 
prove instrumental in organizing local courses of 
extension lectures. Several editions of the Chau- 
tauqua circular have been published since 1888, and 
widely distributed at the summer assemblies, where 
thousands of people congregate in July and August, 
to hear popular lectures and good music, and to attend. 
instructive class courses at the Chautauqua Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts. Undoubtedly much of the 
widespread popular interest in University Exten- 
sion, particularly at the West and South, has resulted 
from this early and persistent propaganda by the 
managers of Chautauqua. The educational results 
are seen in the increasing tendency towards instruct- 
ive and continuous lecture courses in the numerous 
summer assemblies and at the central Chautauqua. 
These experiment stations might become good train- 
ing schools for college graduates and young pro- 
fessors. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


The summer school has long been an educational 
power in America. One of the first experiments of 
the kind, if not the very first, was that of Professor 
Louis Agassiz, in 18738, when he opened a summer 
school of zoology upon Penikese Island. The school 
was designed for the practical training of young 
naturalists. Some of the best known of our younger 
American professors received scientific schooling at 
Penikese. The idea of a marine station for original 
workers was first carried out in Europe by Carl Vogt. 
The historical germ of the idea lay in Liebig’s 
“ Welt im Glase,” from which developed the idea of 
public marine aquaria, first exhibited in London, 
and afterward in many cities on the Continent. Such 
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exhibitions “became popular not only as a means of 
amusing and instructing the general public, but as 
an invaluable source of instruction for schools and 
universities.” From such inland aquaria it was but 
a step to seaside aquaria and the marine laboratory. 
The highest development of the latter institution in 
Europe is the famous Naples Station, founded and 
directed by Anton Dohrn. The idea of a seaside 
laboratory in this country has been well developed at 
Newport by Alexander Agassiz. From 1880 to 1886 
a more popular seaside laboratory was maintained 
at Annisquam, Massachusetts, by the Woman's 
Education Association of Boston, in co-operation 
with the Boston Society of Natural History. This 
establishment was organized to serve the same edu- 
cational and scientific ends as Agassiz’s school at 
Penikese, which was closed in 1874, after only two 
seasons of work. Agassiz had appealed in vain to col- 
leges and boards of education for further support. An 
historical outgrowth of the Annisquam experiment 
was the Marine Biological Laboratory successfully 
established in July, 1888, at Wood’s Holl, with de- 
partments of investigation and of instruction. This 
station is near the laboratories of the United States 
Fish Commission, and is under the directorship 
of Professor Whitman. The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity has sustained seaside laboratories in sum- 
mer at various points along the Atlantic coast, and 
has just sent a student expedition to Port Antonio, 
Jamaica, under the direction of Professor W. K. 
Brooks, once a pupil of Agassiz at Penikese. 
Summer courses in natural science have long been 
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offered by Harvard University at Cambridge, where 
the laboratories and the library are generously opened 
to earnest students. Language classes and other 
courses are offered thisseason. The Harvard faculty 
recently voted that work done in the Cambridge Sum- 
mer School, with the consent of the departments inter- 
ested, may be counted as regular work toward the 
degree of A. B. A summer school of languages was 
established some years ago in connection with Am- 
herst College, and is still maintained. Other col- 
leges and universities have long pursued the same 
generous educational policy with great advantage to 
the public and no injury to themselves. The Univer- 
sity of Virginia has had for years an excellent sum- 
mer school of law. Western as well as Southern 
universities have encouraged summer work. The 
University of Wisconsin maintains summer courses 
of a high academic character in psychology, peda- 
gogy, history, Latin, English literature, physiology, 
zoology, botany, chemistry and physics. Summer 
schools of the more popular type are now so numerous 
in America chat-they almost defy organized inquiry. 
Most of them are patterned after the Chautauqua 
model, of which there are at least forty local imita- 
tions in the West and South. The most recent experi- 
ment of this kind is at Glen Echo, near the city of 
Washington. A summer school of ethics is soon to 
be opened at Old Plymouth, where the shades of the 
Pilgrim Fathers still haunt the memory. The Eng- 
lish summer schools at Oxford and Cambridge were 
suggested in some measure by the American exam- 
ple of Chautauqua. Scotch educators, under the 
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able leadership of Professor Geddes, have now for 
several seasons maintained a summer school of art 
and science at Edinburgh. Vacation courses in so- 
cial and natural science are offered this year from 
the third to the twenty-ninth of August. It is offici- 
ally announced that “These vacation courses broadly 
correspond to those held in connection with the Uni- 
versity summer gathering at Chautauqua, or to those 
now also established at Oxford and Cambridge.” 


UNIVERSITY LECTURES IN BALTIMORE. 


The Johns Hopkins University has pursued for 
fifteen years, in fact from its first opening in 1876, 
the educational policy of systematic public lect- 
ures. Without employing the term “University 
Extension” this institution has extended its influ- 
ence far and wide, not only in the city of Baltimore 
and the State of Maryland, but by means of its 
publications and graduate students throughout the 
country at large. In the early years of the Univer- 
sity, professors from other colleges and distin- 
guished specialists were invited to Baltimore to give 
courses of academic lectures, to which the public 
were admitted upon easy conditions. Among such 
early lecturers were Professors Lowell and Child, of 
Harvard ; Professor Whitney, of Yale; Professor 
Diman, of Brown University; Judge Cooley, of 
Michigan; Professor Mallet, of Virginia; General 
Walker, now president of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and Messrs. Newcomb, Billings and 
Hilgard from Washington. Government officials 
and experts are frequently invited to Baltimore to 
give short courses of instructive popular lectures. 
During the past year Carroll D. Wright, Commis- 
sioner of the Department of Labor, gave a course of 
eight lectures on Studies in Social Science. From 
the beginning Johns Hopkins professors have given 
instructive courses of lectures to Baltimore audi- 
ences in Hopkins Hall or in large lecture rooms con- 
nected with the laboratories. Eminent scholars from 
the Old World have also given public lectures in Bal- 
timore ; among others were Professors H. Von Holst, 
James Bryce and Edward A. Freeman. Courses 
have been offered by the University for the benefit 
of art students, school teachers, lawyers, physicians, 
clergymen, bankers and business men. As many as 
twenty lectures have been given in a single course, 
with a printed syllabus and a suggestive bibliogra- 
phy. Audiences have varied from one hundred to 
seven hundred hearers. Some of the more attractive 
University courses were given in the lecture rooms of 
the Peabody Institute : for example, those of Edmund 
Gosse and Professor Corson in 1885, that of Professor 
Lanciani in 1887 and that of President Andrew D. 
White in 1888. 

As early as 1879 attempts were made by Johns 
Hopkinsians to interest the working people of Balti- 
more in popular lectures. Through the combined 
exertions of the Rev. J. Wynne Jones, of Balti- 
more, and of Mr. N. Murray, now of the Johns. Hop- 
kins Press, a Workingmen’s Institute was organized 
at Canton, an industrial neighborhood with a pop- 
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ulation of 5,000 laborers employed in iron works, 
copper works, oyster packing, etc. The introduc- 
tion to a course of twelve “Lectures for the People” 
was given by President D. C. Gilman, who sug- 
gested the following lines of development for the 
institute: (1) Lectures, with music and stereopticon 
exhibitions; (2) an attractive reading room; (3) a 
circulating library ; (4) evening classes in practical 
subjects. Most of these suggestions were carried 
out. Lectures were given at the Institute by Pro- 
fessors Martin, Remsen and Sylvester, and by Messrs. 
Cook, Clark, Jacques, Adams and Woodworth. A 
direct outgrowth of the Canton experiment was a 
course of lectures on biology by Johns Hopkins in- 
structors for the benefit of the employees of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad.. The lectures were 
published for home study in a fieat pamphlet of 
ninety-eight pages (Baltimore, Friedenwald, 1882). 
The entire expense was borne by John W. Garrett, 
President of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and 
one of the trustees of the University. 


LOCAL LECTURES BY HOPKINS MEN. 


All of these early lecture courses were along the 
line of what is now called University Extension. 
There was, however, no conscious effort to introduce 
English Extension methods before 1887. In the win- 
ter of that year there began in individual ways the 
development of two kinds of extension work: (1) 
local and (2) itinerant. The local work was done in 
connection with church societies, educational insti- 
tutions and industrial neighborhoods, workingmen’s 
guilds and labor unions. <A co-operative course of 
twelve lectures on the Progress of Labor was given 
by twelve Hopkins graduates under the leadership of 
a university instructor. The entire band of lecturers 
traveled around the Baltimore circuit, each man re- 
peating his one lecture in several different localities. 
This local work has been continued in a great va- 
riety of ways down to the present time. Most grati- 
fying results have been reached in connection with 
teachers’ associations and Young Men’s Christian 
Associations in Baltimore and .Washington. The 
Collegiate Alumnz of Washington, the Woman’s 
College of Baltimore, Chautauqua Circles, and the 
W. C. T. U. have also encouraged courses of Exten- 
sion lectures. Among the subjects treated were 
American and European history, social and eco- 
nomic questions, sociology and education. One of 
the staff of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, Mr. Robert J. 
Finley, lectured in at least two of these local 
courses. 

One of the most interesting results of this local 
work in Baltimore has been the institution of what 
might be called missionary courses. Many young 
clergymen and associate pastors have taken courses 
of graduate instruction at the Johns Hopkins, and 
some have organized lecture courses in connection 
with church missions, young men’s guilds, Epworth 
leagues, &c. In one neighborhood a young clergy- 
man managed to institute co-operative lectures of 
the following character: A Talk on Architecture, 
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with drawings, by an Architect ; Planning a House, 
by a Builder; Building an Engine, illustrated by 
drawings, by a skilled Machinist ; Choosing a Trade, 
by a Teacher in a Manual Training School ; the Can- 
ning Industry of Baltimore, by a Representative of 
the Business ; Banks and Money, by a Savings bank 
Official ; Principles of Business, by a Book-keeper ; 
a Talk on Earthquakes, by a Student of Geology ; a 
Talk on Physics, by a Professor; an Evening with a 
Microscope, shown by a Johns Hopkins Biological 
Student. These talks were given weekly in work- 
ingmen’s homes to small groups of from twenty to 
thirty people. 


LIBRARY LECTURES AND CHAUTAUQUA. 


Besides these local ways of developing the spirit 
of University Extension, Johns Hopkins men have 
endeavored to promote the idea in itinerant and 
public ways, through influential associations and dis- 
tant institutions. The first attempt was made in 
, September, 1887, through the American Library As- 
sociation at a public meeting on one of the Thou- 
sand Islands. A brief address was there made by a 
Hopkins professor upon University Extension and 
the possibility of introducing it into this country 
through the agency of public libraries. The idea 
was advanced that these might become branches of 
a People’s University by the institution of class 
courses of lectures and by the use of books for the 
encouragement of systematic study in the commu- 
nity. The idea was welcomed by the Library Asso- 
ciation, and was speedily put into practice by Mr. 
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J. N. Larned, of the Buffalo Library, who was al- 
ready familiar with the educational work of public 
libraries in England, like that at Manchester. In 
the construction of his library building Mr. Larned 
had made provision for class rooms. The idea ofa 
University Extension course seemed to him just 
the thing for the realization of his long-cherished 
plan of promoting popular culture in the city of 
Buffalo. He secured the services of Dr. E. W. 
Bemis, a Hopkins graduate, who, in the winter of 
1887-8, gave a public course of twelve lectures upon 
“Economic Questions of the Day.” These lectures 
were accompanied by a printed syllabus and class 
discussions. The references in the syllabus to the 
best authorities upon economic and social ques- 
tions helped to increase the patronage of the li- 
brary, where Dr. Bemis spent a portion of every day 
for twelve weeks in the helpful guidance of readers. 
Thus, instead of a passing entertainment of idle 
talk for a few hours, the Buffalo lectures proved a 
real educational force, quickening a large commu- 
nity throughout a period of three months, and lead- 
ing to the local organization of a society for the 
study of political economy. The following season 
a course of twelve lectures in American history was 
given in the Buffalo library by Mr. Lunt, a Har- 
vard graduate. Dr. Bemis repeated this course in 
Canton, Ohio, in 1888, before an audience of work- 
ingmen rallied by the Rev. Howard MacQueary, 
and afterward in the city of St. Louis under the 
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auspices of the trustees of the Public Library, whose 
superintendent, Mr. F. M. Crunden, had become a 
convert to the University Extension idea when it 
was first proposed. 

The subject was again presented to the American 
librarians at their meeting in the White Mountains 
in September, 1890. A vigorous and renewed im- 
pulse to the whole movement has lately been given 
by Mr. Melvil Dewey, President of the American 
Library Association, Secretary of the Regents of the 
University of the State of New York, and State 
Librarian at Albany. In the summer of 1888 Uni- 
versity Extension was represented at Chautauqua 
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by two lecturers from the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. The plan for Chautauqua University Exten- 
sion was then drawn up, approved and printed. From 
this project have proceeded ideas of University Ex- 
tension which are now taking definite shape in the 
Chautauqua summer assemblies and in connection 
with the new University of Chicago 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE EXTENSION OF UNI- 
VERSITY TEACHING. 

One of the most active American centers of organi- 
zation for University Extension is now in the city 
of Philadelphia. On the 25th of February, 1890, 
Dr. Pepper, Provost of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, invited a number of gentlemen to his 
house to discuss the inauguration of the new move- 
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ment. The subject was publicly presented by Dr. 

H. B. Adams, of Baltimore, before a large and cul- 

tivated audience, at a meeting of the Contemporary 
Club, in the following spring. The work of prelim- 

inary organization was completed June 1, 1890. «Dr. 

Pepper was made President of the Philadelphia So- 

ciety for the Extension of University Teaching, ” 
and Mr. George Henderson was chosen Secretary. 

Mr. Henderson went immediately to England, where 
he made a careful study of the English system of 
University Extension, and upon his return pub- 

lished an, excellent report concerning the whole 
subject. The success of the Philadelphia experiment 
is due in no small degree to the energy, enthusiasm 
and tact of Mr. Henderson. Various introductory 
lectures were given by Dr. Pepper, who strongly 
believes in University Extension. A public meet- 

ing was held in Philadelphia on the 19th of Nov- 

ember, Dr. Pepper presiding. Encouraging ad- 

dresses were made by Professor R. G. Moulton, one 
of the most experienced of University Extension 
lecturers from Cambridge, England; by President 
Patton, of Princeton College, and Dr. James Mac- 

Alister, now President of the Drexel Institute. Pub- 

lic sentiment was quickened to a wonderful degree 
in conservative Philadelphia, and over forty courses 
of systematic instruction were organized during the 
following season with an attendance of over fifty 
thousand people, “surpassing all English records.” 

The great attraction was Mr. Moulton, whose mas- 

terly lectures on ancient and modern literature drew 

large and appreciative audiences, larger even than 
Mr. Moulton had ever addressed in England. Com- 

plete syllabuses were published, illustrating his stud- 

ies of Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe’s Faust, Euripides. 
for English Audiences, and Stories as Modes of 
Thinking. 

Mr. Moulton has proved a veritable apostle of 
English University Extension in these United States. 
Coming to this country under the auspices of the 
Redpath Lyceum Bureau of Boston, he was able to: 
form engagements for local lectures in various parts. 
of the country. Wherever he went he found oppor- 
tunity of explaining the new gospel of university 
education for the people. In Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington he found 
sympathetic hearers. The substance of these various 
addresses was written out by Mr. Moulton, and was. 
published in the Johns Hopkins University Stud- 
ies, in March-April, 1891, under the title of “ Uni- 
versity Extension and the University of the Future.” 
The Philadelphia Society also gave currency to Mr. 
Moulton’s views on University Extension and to his 
practical suggestions for lecturers and teachers. In 
the Book News, Philadelphia, May, 1891, there are 
two valuable articles from his pen, and very inter- 
esting accounts of the practical workings of his lect- 
ure courses, together with a great number of minor 
papers upon topics relating to the general subject. 

The Philadelphia experiment was so promising 
from its very beginning that it was thought advisa- 
ble, as early as December 238, 1890, to change the 
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name of the organization to the “American Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching.” The 
same board of officers was retained until April 8, 
1891, when Provost Pepper, finding himself overbur- 
dened with professional and academic duties, resigned 
the presidency of the Society, and Professor E. J. 
James was elected in his place. A general advisory 
committee was appointed, consisting of such men as 
Presidents C. K. Adams, James B. Angell, T. C. 
Chamberlin, Merrill E.Gates, W.R. Harper, D.S. Jor- 
dan and other representatives of colleges and univer- 
sities. The Society has been recruited by the elec- 
tion of members throughout the country, who 
pay an annual subscription of five dollars. The 
Society proposes to collect information upon experi- 
ments in University Extension, to establish a jour- 
nal in the interest of the movement, and to secure 
a staff of well-trained lecturers for prosecuting the 
work wherever it may be desired. “It will strive 
to make every college and university in the country 
a center of University Extension.” The Philadel- 
phia Society has rendered a great public service by 
the distribution of Mr. Henderson’s report and other 
documents explaining the character and methods of 
the system. The motto of the Society is: “Help 
people to help themselves. ” 


UNIVERSITY AND SCHOOL EXTENSION. 

The Brooklyn teachers, in 1888, under the able 
leadership of Mr. Seth T. Stewart, began a move- 
ment towards “School and University Extension.” 
This project was originally a combination of the 
Chautauqua idea of reading circles with the English 
idea of university instruction by means of printed 
syllabuses prepared by competent professors. Ex- 
cellent courses of instruction in many-arts and 
sciences have been marked out for special students by 
acknowledged authorities wisely selected from the 
faculties of Harvard, ¥ale, Columbia and Princeton. 
The combination of talent represented by the eclec- 
tic faculty of “School and University Extension” 
is remarkably strong. The names of such men as 
Professors Child, Shaler, MacVane and Kittredge, of 
Harvard ; Ladd, of Yale; Burgess and Boyesen, of 
Columbia, and Young, of Princeton, inspire confi- 
dence in the character of the work proposed. Col- 
lege presidents have given the sanction of their 
names to the movement, and have attended public 
discussions of the subject in New York City. Pres- 
idents Dwight, of Yale; Low, of Columbia, and 
Patton, of Princeton, have been especially influen- 
tial in promoting the work, in which all leading 
educators must have a more or less sympathetic 
interest. President Eliot, of Harvard, and Dr. 
W. T. Harris, the Commissioner of Education, 
have given public addresses under the auspices of 
“School and University Extension.” In the spring 
of 1891, through the efficient co-operation of Presi- 
dents Patton and Low, and members of the faculties 
- of Princeton, Columbia, Yale and Harvard, public 
courses of University Extension lectures began to 
be given in New York and Brooklyn, at such cen- 
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ters as Columbia College, the Metropolitan Museum, 
the College of the City of New York, Cooper Union 
and the Pratt Institute. Probably this is but the 
beginning of a series of systematic courses of local 
lectures by university men in connection with exist- 
ing institutions in New York and Brooklyn. The 
whole movement is full of promise, and will gain 
in strength and usefulness in proportion as it cen- 
tralizes in New York and Brooklyn, and allies it- 
self more and more strongly with the great univer- 
sities along the Atlantic seaboard. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


Decidedly the most hopeful outlook for Universi- 
ty Extension throughout the State of New York is 
the plan now proposed by the Regents of the Uni- 
versity and their energetic Secretary at Albany, Mr. 
Melvil “Dewey, already mentioned in connection 
with the American Library Association. This plan 
is best defined in Mr. Dewey’s own words, taken 
from his article in the Book News, Philadelphia, 
May, 1891: “Our plan is to co-operate with com- | 
munities desiring new facilities for higher educa-. 
tion, and willing to pay the necessary expenses of a 
competent lecturer or instructor, who shall inspire 
and guide them in their work. We believe it un- 
wise, both educationally and economically, to offer 
such instruction at the expense of the State, but we 
also believe that the State is bound to help those 
willing to help themselves. Our part will be to 
stimulate imterest by printed matter, local addresses, 
correspondence and the maintenance of a central 
University Extension office at the Capitol, from 
which to answer questions and give needed advice. 
We expect to furnish necessary printed matter, to 
lend carefully selected small libraries for use during 
the courses, to furnish lecturers with i!!ustrative 
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material, lantern slides, specimens, books, and in 
all proper ways to help those who are helping 
themselves, and to relieve them of such incidental 
expenses as can be met much more cheaply by a 
central office than by the individual community. 
We hope to be of service in certifying the most ef- 
ficient and successful University Extension lectur- 
ers, and in recommending to inquirers the best 
available man for any given place, time and sub- 
ject.” 

A bill has been passed by the New York Legisla- 
ture appropriating the sum of ten thousand dollars 
for more widely extending to the people facilities 
for education. The promotion of the idea of Univer- 
sity Extension is the primary object of this act. The 
money is to be used for the organization of the 
work and not for the payment of lecturers. The 
cost of University Extension courses should always 
be borne by the localities or institutions that desire 
such forms of public instruction. In England there 
have been attempts to secure State aid for local lec- 
turers and it is now within the power of the county 
councils to apply toward the encouragement of lo- 
cal lectures in natural science the proceeds arising 
from the so-called “extra spirit duty.” This edu- 
cation fund varies in different English counties 
from $10,000 to $115,000. There will be some dan- 
ger of impairing the present local energy and en- 
thusiasm if this fund is not wisely administered. 
In this country it will be decidedly better to throw 
the entire burden of expense for local lectures upon 
the community, and to confine State action to rec- 
ommending proper methods, designating suitable 
lecturers, conducting examinations and granting 
certificates. The Regents of the University of the 
State of New York, which is merely a supervisory 
and examining body, propose to work in harmony 
with existing institutions, with all the colleges and 
universities, libraries, museums, Christian Associa- 
tions, with Chautauqua and other educational forces 
within State limits. New York is the first Ameri- 
can commonwealth to institute a State system of 
University Extension. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN THE WEST. 

The spirit of University Extension was long ago 
anticipated, as we have seen, in the lyceum system 
of America and in lectures by college men to teach- 
ers’ and farmers’ institutes. The West still main- 
tains, in all their original vigor, these agencies for 
the higher education of the people. It is no new 
thing in the Northwest and on the Pacific slope for 
professors to go forth from academic walks to ad- 
dress popular audiences in instructive ways. From 
the beginning of California University, in 1874, 
members of the faculty were expected to go out 
from Berkeley and give lectures in the city of San 
Francisco. The brothers Le Comte, professors of geol- 
ogy and physics, were particularly noted for this 
kind of educational work. As we have already 
seen, in the State of Indiana it has been the sys- 
tematic policy of the State University to supply 
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local lyceums with lectures. Professor Jenks says: 
“Such lectures are considered part of their regular 
duty for those professors who are willing to give 
them, so far they can be given without detriment 
to their regular University work.” It may be seri- 
ously questioned whether it is wise for professors to 
put very much energy into this kind of work, 
which ought to be done by young men, graduates of 
the University, men full of the missionary spirit, 
who can afford to give local lectures for small fees. 
With sufficient local demand, a corps of trained 
lecturers will soon occupy the field. 

The English system of University Extension was 
introduced into the State of Indiana in 1890 by the 
Indiana Branch of the Association of Collegiate A1l- 
umni, and by Mrs. May Wright Sewall, chairman of 
their committee on University Extension. After 
some correspondence with Eastern friends of the 
movement, the committee adopted what will al- 
ways prove the wisest extension policy in the West 
or in any other section of country : they engaged the 
best available lecturer in the vicinity ; they invited 
Professor J. W. Jenks of the State University at 
Bloomington, to come to Indianapolis to give a 
course of twelve lectures on political economy. 
All local arrangements were made by the local 
committee. The lectures were given Friday even- 
ings in a building owned by a society of women, 
and were followed by informal discussions the 
same night and by special conferences the next 
morning. The entire course was concluded by a 
formal examination “of the same nature as that 
generally given toa college class.” The experi- 
ment has proved so successful that it will undoubt- 
edly be tried again next season. A committee has 
been appointed by the State University for co-op- 
eration in extension work. Indiana and all the 
States in the old Northwest Territory are so pervaded 
by the spirit of University Extension in connec- 
tion with teachers’ and farmers’ institutes that the 
new idea will undoubtedly be quickly and easily 
adapted to existing conditions. By recent action 
of the regents and faculty of the University of Wis- 
consin, the University Extension system has been 
formally adopted. The West always recognizes a 
good thing when it is discovered, and sometimes 
improves upon the original invention. 


LIBRARY AND THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO. 


THE NEWBERRY 


Among the librarians present at the meeting of 
the American Library Association in 1887 was Dr. 
William F. Poole, President of the Association. 
Like Mr. Larned, of Buffalo, and Mr. Crunden, 
of St. Louis, Dr. Poole immediately recognized the 
educational significance of University Extension 
and the possibility of introducing it into this coun- 
try through the agency of great libraries. When 
he returned to Chicago he persuaded the trustees of: 
the Newberry Library, of which he is the librarian, 
to make provision in their spacious buildings for 
class rooms suited to extension work. The idea of 
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literary laboratories, like the Historical Seminary 
of the Johns Hopkins University, has been incor- 
porated into the building plan of the Newberry 
Library, as Mr. E. W. Blatchford, one of the two 
trustees, candidly avows. Dr. Poole is now at the 
head of an organized movement for introducing 
University Extension into Chicago. The means of 
supplying lecturers will soon be provided by a well- 
endowed university, under the presidency of Dr. 
William R. Harper, formerly of Yale and still 
Principal of the Chautauqua College of Liberal 
Arts. All the experience which he has acquired in 
improving the methods of higher popular education 
through Chautauqua assemblies and the American 
Institute of Sacred Literature, will now be concen- 
trated in the new University, to which Mr.R.G Moul- 
ton, fresh from his American triumph in Philadel- 
phia, has been called to represent the subject of 
Comparative Literature in Chicago Extension Lec- 
tures. 


MINNESOTA’S EXPERIENCE. 


Perhaps in no other Western State have university 
interests more cordially and usefully lent themselves 
to the promotion of the educational welfare of the 
whole population than in Minnesota. 

The high schools of the State are closely bound to 
the State University and are supplied from the 
University graduates with their principals and 
teachers, while the county and town superintend- 
ents of instruction are largely men of Minnesota col- 
legiate education. During the past year very suc- 
cessful courses of University Extension lectures have 
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been given in St. Paul by Professors Folwell, McLain 
and Judson, of the State University, political science, 
literature and history being the lines of study and 
discussion chiefly pursued. The beautiful new 
public library building of Minneapolis, with its 
complete facilities of various kinds, its lecture halls, 
its art galleries, and its natural history museum, 
has also, under the efficient charge of the librarian, 
Mr. Herbert Putnam, been made a notable-center of 
popular education. Courses of University Extension 
lectures, similar to the ones given in St. Paul, have 
also been given during the past season in this Min- 
neapolis Library building by the University profes- 
sors. President Cyrus Northrop, of the University 
of Minnesota, is in earnest sympathy with every 
project for the enlargement of the sphere of the 
University’s influence and usefulness. The Univer- 
sity’s College of Mechanic Arts has for several years 
been in very close relation with the engineers and 
skilled mechanics of Minneapolis and St. Paul, and 
its professors have given scientific and technical in- 
struction to hundreds of men besides regular students. 
The peripatetic work of the professors and lecturers 
in the agricultural department of the University has 
been successful to a marked degree. The _ thor- 
oughly organized system of county farmers’ insti- 
tutes, under the auspices of the State University, 
with the co-operation of the United States agricul- 
tural experiment station and the experimental farm 
of the agricultural department of the University, 
is promoting the cause of scientific agriculture 
throughout the Northwest, and enlisting the enthu- 
siastic co-operation of the best farmers. 


AMERICAN BALLOT REFORM. 


Not for many years have the States of the American 
Union known a legislative movement so persistent, so zeal- 
ously and ably championed, or so far-reaching in its pos- 
sible results, as the present agitation for ballot reform. 
A majority of the forty-eight State and territorial legisla- 
tures have now been won for the cause, but in many of 
the others a long and hard fight is yet to be made, be- 
fore even moderate measures of reform can be obtained. 
This is strictly the people’s cause. It commands no paid 
lobby, no “ barrels,” no “influence.” It succeeds without 
these agencies only because the people in many States are 
known to stand behind it. 

Opposing the reform, in season, and out of season, now 
by silent, underhand methods, now openly and doggedly, 
but often effectively, are the “machine” politicians of both 
the great parties. These men may fail in their efforts to 
defeat a ballot law, but they do not give up the fight 
there. Their next endeavor is to saddle the measure with 
amendments that will all but defeat the original objects 
of the reform party. Conditions virtually prohibitory are 
put upon independent nominations Methods of voting are 
devised which impair secrecy. Provision is made for need- 
less expense, to make the law obnoxious to taxpayers. It 
is the supreme delight of these tireless workers in an evil 
cause, if certain clumsy contrivances of their own can be 
smuggled into the law at the last moment, to render its 


execution as ineffectual as possible, giving them another 
pretext for going before the people to urge the worse as the 
better reason for the law’s repeal. 

After four years of agitation, the friends of the move- 
ment can now point to twenty-eight ballot reform laws 
on the statute-books of as many States. Unsatisfactory as 
many of these laws are, each represents a distinct im- 
provement on the old system. This means that twenty- 
eight. separate campaigns have been fought out in 
twenty-eight legislatures. It means that in each of these 
States, a small number of earnest, disinterested and patri- 
otic citizens, having clearly noted the evils resulting in this 
country from corruption of the ballot, and believing im- 
provement practicable, have appealed to the good sense, the 
native honesty and the inherent love of fair play in their . 
fellow citizens. The appeal has not been made in vain. | 


“4 KANGAROO REFORM.” 


It is significant of the growing internationalism of the 
time, that distant British colonial governments have con- 
tributed the essential features of the new system as gener- 
ally adopted in America. It is the voting system of 
“Greater Britain,” transferred and adapted to Ameri- 
can institutions. England herself knows no other mode 
of balloting than this “ Australian system.” From the time 
when they first began to use the ballot at elections—not 
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twenty years ago—the English have insisted upon one 
prime desideratum in all their voting arrangements—in- 
violable secrecy. This they have secured, as they believe, 
more completely than would be possible with other meth- 
ods_ through the adoption of expedients already thorough- 
ly tried in certain of their colonial dependencies. It is an 
interesting fact that the failure of the ballot in the United 
States to secure secrecy in voting, or to do away with 
bribery, was always urged in England, down to 1872, as 
an argument against every ballot measure proposed, and 
doubtless contributed, to some extent, to the stringent and 
thorough-going character of the law finally enacted there. 
In South Australia, for fifteen years, a law had been in 
force which had apparently secured such secrecy. It was 
after the lines laid down by this statute that the legislation 
of Parliament in 1872 was shaped. So the whole English- 
speaking race is indebted to the land of the kangaroo for 
one of the most useful and practical lessons in the art of 
politics, which any people in modern times has been priv- 
ileged to learn. Its opponents may jeer and jibe at the 
“Kangaroo Reform,” but the abiding common-sense of the 
Anglo-Saxon masses everywhere will not be deceived. 
Right-thinking Americans will rejoice, above all, that they 
are living in the midst of such world-movements in de- 
mocracy as ignore all national bounds. 


COMPULSORY SECRECY IN FOREIGN LANDS. 

Mr. John H. Wigmore, of the Boston bar, in his admir- 
able study of the subject (“The Australian Ballot System, 
as Embodied in the Legislation of Various Countries.” Bos- 
ton: 1889), has called attention to the secret-ballot laws of 
several European states. Belgium has such a law, mod- 
eled after that of England, but departing from the latter in 
several important particulars. Italy and Norway each re- 
quire secrecy in voting, though neither country has adopted 
the Australian system in its entirety. In Austria, also, 
the vote is privately written upon blank official ballot 
Only English-speaking peoples have as yet copied 
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the Australian regulations in detail. Canada followed the 


mother country in adopting them. 


NEW BALLOT LAWS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Since the movement first took definite shape, about four 
years ago, laws containing some one or more of the prin- 
ciples contended for have been passed in the following 
States: In 1888, Kentucky (applying only to the city of 
Louisville) and Massachusetts; in 1889, Connecticut, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana Territory 
(now a State), Rhode Island, Tennessee, and Wisconsin; 
in 1890, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Oklahoma 
Territory, Vermont, Washington, and Wyoming Territory 
(now a State); in 1891 (to date), Arkansas, California, 
Delaware, Maine, Nebraska, New Hampshire, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, Oregon, South Dakota and West Virginia. 
This list does not include amendatory laws, nor laws on 
kindred subjects, such as registration, or corrupt prac- 
tices at elections, when embodied in separate statutes. 

These enactments vary in length, from that of Connec- 
ticut, which covers only four octavo pages, to the elaborate 
election law of New Jersey, which requires (including the 
registry regulations) full forty-two. Twenty pages are 
usually found sufficient to contain all necessary provisions. 


ESSENTIAL FEATURES. 


(1) Privacy of the voter. This is provided for by all 
the new laws, through the mechanical arrangements of 
booths, guard-rails, etc., similar to those in use in Eng- 
land, and wherever the Australian system is employed. 
Only those who have watched the conducting of American 
elections under the old régime can appreciate the impor- 
tance of the changes wrought by the new methods. Such 
a thing as a free vote—an absolutely untrammeled suffrage 
—was frequently—not always—out of the question. Even 
now we are not sure of absolute secrecy. Booths and 
guard-rails will not of themselves secure this. Much de- 
pends on the handling of the ballots. Still it would be 
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quite within bounds to say that if recent legislation had 
gone no further than to insist upon these external improve- 
ments, the gain to our electoral machinery would be worta 
all it has cost. 

Voters who are blind, or otherwise physically incapac- 
itated from marking their ballots, may be accompanied 
in the booths, and assisted in preparing ballots, either by 
persons of their own choice, or by election officers, or per- 
sons designated by the officers for the duty. In some 
States this privilege is extended to illiterates also. New 
York and New Jersey, however, having separate ballots, 
and requiring no marking, but only folding, make no 
provision for those who cannot read and write. 

(2) An official ballot. All the laws except that of 
Connecticut require the ballots to be printed at public ex- 
pense, by State or local authorities. In Connecticut, only 
the blank paper is officially furnished. The printing is 
still done by the party managers. The old practice of 
“ticket-peddling,” both before and during elections, is con- 
tinued, with all its attendant evils, which need not be here 
described. Michigan and New Jersey, although they have 
secured official printing, make the same mistake of allow- 
ing the ballots to be distributed before election. 


FORM OF BALLOT. 


In New York and New Jersey, each party ticket is 
printed on a separate ballot. For “straight” voting, 
therefore, no marking is required. The “paster” ballot is 
permitted in New York. It is difficult to see what sub- 
stantial gain results from the use of separate ballots, ex- 
cept possibly to the illiterate voter. They have proved a 
clumsy and expensive device in New York. 

In all the other States which have adopted the Austra- 
lian system, the single, or “blanket” ballots are used. All 
the names in nomination are printed on one sheet, the 
voter’s choice to be indicated by marking. There are two 
distinct methods of grouping the names of candidates: (1) 
The original Australian and English rule of alphabetical 
arrangement under the title of the office. This is followed 
by California, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Oregon, Rhode Island, Ten- 
nessee, Vermont, Washington and Wyoming. (2) The Bel- 
gian system of grouping all names and offices by parties. 
‘This is the plan now followed in Delaware, Indiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Missouri, Ohio, Wisconsin, and Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory. Of the comparative advantages and disadvantages 
of the two methods, not much can be said. Both have 
worked well in practice. The former has been thoroughly 
tested in Massachusetts, the latter in Indiana. No general 
dissatisfaction has been expressed, we believe, in either 
State. It has been claimed that party grouping impairs 
secrecy, to a certain extent. Only an instant of time is 
required to vote a “straight” party ticket, as the laws do 
not require each name to be checked, but a mark at the 
top, after the name of the party, suffices. The independ- 
ent voter, on the other hand, desiring to vote for men in 
each party, is obliged to check each one separately, and 
the selection of the names, in itself, takestime. Thus the 
party watchers, by noting the length of time each voter 
remains in the booth, may have some indication as to 
whether or not he is a “scratcher.” ‘The Massachusetts 
system affords no such indication, for in either case, 
whether a regular or mixed ticket is voted, each name 
must be checked,and approximately the same length of time 
is required. It may be further urged against the Indiana 
method, that it is plainly in the interest of strict party 
voting, in that it makes such a course much easier than 
any independent action on the part of the voter. Neither 
of these objections, however, has much weight in the mind 
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of the average American legislator, because party voting 
has so long been the rule among us. and independent vot- 
ing the rare exception. 


VARIATIONS. 


Some of the States display considerable individuality in 
inventing what may be termed electoral devices. Connec- 
ticut and New Jersey, for example, make use of an official 
envelope for each ballot voted. (The former State, it will 
be remembered, has no official ballot.) When adopted, 
this was expected to be an additional guaranty of secrecy, 
but other States have found in their experience, that the 
folded ballot is equally efficacious in that respect, and at 
the same time less clumsy and troublesome in counting. 

In Massachusetts, each ballot-box is furnished with a 
bell and mechanism for registering and canceling. This 
apparatus was adopted several years before the new ballot 
law was proposed. It has proved to be not only a triumph 
of Yankee ingenuity, but a most useful and practical 
arrangement, and has only recently been adopted by the 
New Hampshire legislature as an accompaniment of the 
new ballot law of that State. The register indicates the 
number of ballots deposited, each one of which is canceled. 
If by any means two should be deposited at once, only 
one could be canceled, or indicated by the register. ; 

Missouri has the peculiar requirement that the voter 
shall indicate his choice of candidates by erasing all ex- 
cept those for whom he intends to vote. It was probably 
supposed that this would render the counting less difficult, 
but Oregon is the only other State that has deemed this 
feature worthy of imitation. It is intended by the Dela- 
ware legislature that the task of marking ballots shall be 
reduced to a minimum, in that State, by the use of rub- 
ber stamps to be furnished voters, in place of pencils or 
ink. California adopts the same device. 


LEGISLATION OF 1891. 


Since the beginning of the present year, eleven States 
have been added to the ballot reform column. The char- 
acter of the measures passed has been quite as good as in 
any previous year since the movement began. Bitter op- 
position has been encountered, especially in Maine and 
Ohio, where the laws were passed in answer to a popular 
demand and against the inclinations of politicians. Es- 
pecially to be commended are the thorough-going enact- 
ments of New Hampshire and Nebraska, embracing every 
essential feature of the Australian system. Delaware, 
Maine and Ohio, have copied very closely the Indiana 
law, which has proved itself a success in that State. The 
Tilinois bill is similar to these. 

California has at last secured a ballot law—not a wholly 
satisfactory measure, but one which the people of that pro- 
gressive State will doubtless take for what it is worth, 
and endeavor to have amended as soon as possible. The 
new law possesses two distinctive features. In the first 
place, it is plainly hostile to third-party and independent 
action on the part of the voters. In the nominating ar- 
rangements, no political party is recognized which polled 
less than three per cent. of the total vote at the last pre- 
ceding election. Hence the only refuge for independent 
movements, in many cases, must be in the “nomination 
papers,” as in other States, but here the California statute 
is peculiarly obstructive, for it demands that the number 
of signers of such a paper shall be not less than five per 
cent. of the total vote of the State or district. In the case 
of State elections, it may be readily seen that this require- 
ment is one which any new party would find it difficult, 
if not impossible, to meet. California, in the State election 
of 1890, polled more than a quarter of a million of votes. 
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A nomination paper, then, would require 12,500 signers, 
for any State office. The Prohibition party in California, 
after several years’ duration, can muster barely 10,000 
votes. It will be possible, however, for this party to make 
nominations in convention, since it has already polled more 
than three per cent. of the total State vote. The restric- 
tions of the law will be most keenly felt by new political 
organizations, such as labor parties. Each of these, in 
order to put a State ticket in the field, will be compelled 
either to secure 12,500 signers to nomination papers, or to 
bear the entire expense of printing and circulating “pas- 
ters” for their candidates, with the many attendant disad- 
vantages of an unrecognized, non-official standing at the 
polls. The other peculiar feature of the California law 
is the compromise between what may be termed the Massa- 
chusetts and the Indiana systems of arrangement of can- 
didates’ names on the ballot. These have already been 
explained. The compromise retains the arrangement by 
offices, but permits a straight party ticket to be voted by 
merely placing a mark opposite the name of the party at 
the top. Hence the principle of individual selection is sac- 
rificed. 

In Pennsylvania, a fairly good ballot bill was intro- 
duced early in the year. Amendments were later made 
by the State senate which practically vitiated the measure, 
particularly in the matter of nominations. At the last 
moment, the most objectionable of these were withdrawn, 
and the bill was passed on the last day of the session. It 
had not yet become a law by virtue of the Governor’s 
signature when the REVIEW wentto press. The bill in its 
final form requires nomination papers to be signed by at 
least three per cent. of the largest vote for any officer 
elected at the last preceding election, excepting in the case 
of offices to be filled by voters of the State at large, 
when one-half of one per cent. of the largest vote is suffi- 
cient. (At present this would mean about 2,500 signers.) 
In the arrangement of candidates’ names on the ballot, 
party groups are presented, but in case of nomination by 
nomination papers, the names are arranged under the 
designation of the office in alphabetical order. 

Amendments have been made to ballot laws previously 
passed in Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Tennes- 
see, Washington and Wyoming. In Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, essentially new laws were passed. The 
Minnesota law of 1889 applied only to cities having 
more than ten thousand people, and operated, therefore, 
in only a half-dozen communities in the entire State. The 
new law of 1891 extends the Australian system to all elec- 
tions, national, State, county, judicial and municipal, 
throughout the State. Furthermore, it entirely overhauls 
the main features of the law of 1889, which permitted the 
voter to cast a straight party ticket by making a mark op- 
posite the name of the party candidate nearest the top of 
the ticket. The new law requires a mark opposite every 
name voted for. A strong stand was made in the legisla- 
ture for this requirement of actual personal selection by 
the voter of each name for which he votes, and it was 
finally carried by the combined votes of the Rep blicans 
and the Farmers’ Alliance members. Nominations may 
be made, either by any party which polled one per cent. of 
the total vote at the last preceding election, or by certifi- 
cate signed by one per cent, of the total number of voters 
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in the district, but in the case of a State officer, the re- 
quired number of signatures shall not exceed two thousand. 

The Wisconsin law does not apply to town or village elec- 
tions, nor to elections in cities having a population of fifty 
thousand or more. Since 1887, a law combining several 
features of the Australian system, as regards secrecy of the 
voter, has been in force in Milwaukee, the metropolis of the 
State. As a reform measure it lagged far behind the gene- 
ral State law of 1889, and it was hoped that the new legisla- 
tion of this year would at least put city and country on 
an even footing, in the matter of elections, by making 
the same provisions apply to both, as in Minnesota. This 
the legislature refused to do, but it was thought sufficient 
to prohibit the peddling of tickets on election day in Mil- 
waukee. The principal change made by the general law 
of 1891 was the change from alphabetical arrangement of 
the candidates’ names on the ballot to party grouping. 
This was a concession to the illiterate vote of the State. 

The amendments in New York were minor in impor- 
tance. Their general tendency was to deprive independent 
nominations of official recognition, and hence to put such 
nominees at a decided disadvantage in elections. The New 
York law was a compromise measure from the first, and 
many of the warmest friends of the reform are in favor 
of its repeal, to give place to something better. 

Tennessee has suffered repeatedly from the bungling of 
her legislature with the ballot act of 1889. Another un- 
successful effort was.made, during the recent session, to 
remedy certain defects, and the result is truly discourag- 
ing. The new law was passed so as to apply to counties 
having a voting population of fifty thousand. Of course 
no county in the State fulfills that condition. For the 
present the law must be wholly inoperative. 


THE BEARING ON NATIONAL ELECTIONS. 


It now seems settled that more than one-half of the votes 
cast for President in 1892, will be cast under the Austra- 
lian system. Many members of the present Congress 
were elected under the new laws. It is one of the pecu- 
liarities of our federal system, which foreigners are often 
slow to comprehend, that no national legislature is re- 
quired to accomplish so radical a change as this in what 
seems to be purely national matters. If after four years of 
deliberation and discussion, the legislatures of more than 
half our States have decided that not only local officials, 
but representatives in Congress, members of the bodies 
which select United States senators, and even electors of 
presidents and vice-presidents, are to be chosen by these 
new and “un-American” methods, there is no help for it. 
To that extent, the States are still “sovereign.” 

It is, however, a source of especial gratification to the 
advocates of a pure ballot in this country, that the strong- 
holds of the enemy have been taken. 

Those States which in past years have been most foully 
tainted by electoral corruption in both federal and State 
elections, the “doubtful States,” will cast their presiden- 
tial votes in the contest of 1892 under greatly improved 
conditions. In the enforcement of these new statutes, 
therefore, the whole American people has most vital inter- 
ests at stake, 

WILuIAM B. SuHaw. 











TWO VIEWS OF MADAME BLAVATSKY. 


I1.—BY MR. WILLIAM T. STEAD. 


Among the many and varied spiritual teachers at whose 
feet Ihave sat in the course of a very eclectic journalistic 
career, Madame Blavatsky was one of the most original. 
There are those who, because uhey can crack a joke about 
a teacup, imagine they have disposed of Theosophy, just 
as there are some who seem to think a sneer at the pigs of 
Gadara roots up the foundations of the Christian religion. 
To such gentry it will no doubt be a scandal that I should 
devote a character sketch this month to“ H. P. B.,” whose 
death last month deprived London of one of the most re- 
markable of its inhabitants. Madame Blavatsky, they say, 
was an impostor, a vulgar fraud. She was exposed by 
the Coulombs, shown up by the Psychical Research Society, 
and last, if not least, she has been “ jumped upon,” almost 
before her ashes were cool, by the Pall Mall Gazette. 

Madame Blavatsky was a great woman, whom I am proud 
to have known, and prouder still to have numbered among 
my friends. She was not the faultless monster whom the 
world ne’er saw, and it must be admitted she was in more 
senses than one something of a monster. She was huge in 
body, and in her character, alike in its strength and weak- 
ness, there was something almost Rabelaisianly gigan- 
tesque. Butif she had all the enormity of the oak, she was 
not without its strength, and if she had the contortions of 
- the Sibyl she possessed somewhat of her inspirations. 

Of Madame Blavatsky the wonder-worker I knew noth- 
ing; I did not go to be seeking signs, and most assuredly 
no signs were given me. She neither doubled a teacup in 
my presence nor grew a gold ring out of a rosebud, nor 
did she even cause the familiar raps to be heard. All these 
manifestations seemed as the mere trivialities, the shavings, 
as it were, thrown off from the beam of cedar wood which 
she was fashioning as one of the pillars in the Temple of 
Truth. I do not remember ever referring to them in our 
conversations, and it is slightly incomprehensible to me 
how any one can gravely contend that they constitute her 
claim to respect. It would be almost as reasonable to con- 
tend that Christianity is based upon the winking of certain 
Madonnas of the Middle Ages. 

What Madame Blavatsky did was an immeasurably 
greater thing than the doubling of teacups. She made it 
possible for the most cultivated and skeptical men and 
women of this generation to believe, and to believe ar- 
dently, to an extent that made them proof against ridicule 
and disdainful of persecution—that not only does the in- 
visible world that encompasses us contain intelligences 
vastly superior to our own in knowledge of the truth, but 
that it is possible for man to enter into communion with 
these hidden and silent ones, and to be taught of them the 
Divine mysteries of Time and of Eternity. She not only 
made it possible for them to believe it, but she made them 
believe it, and founded what was to all intents and pur- 
poses a church upon that faith. That is a great achieve- 
ment, and one which a priori could have been laughed at 
as impossible. Yet she performed that miracle. Madame 
Blavatsky, a Russian, suspected of being a spy, converted 
leading Anglo-Indians to a passionate belief in her Theos- 
ophy mission, even when the Jingo fever was hottest, 
and in her declining years she succeeded in winning over 
to the new-old religion Annie Besant, who had for years 
fought in the forefront of the van of militant atheism. 

A woman who could achieve these two things is a woman 


indeed. “But,” it will be objected, “her Theosophy is all 
moonshine.” Perhaps it is; but is not moonshine better 
than outer darkness, and is not moonshine itself but the 
pale reflection of the rays of the sun? I am not, however, 
by any means prepared to admit that the creed which 
Madame Blavatsky preached with such savage fervor de- 
serves to be scouted as mere moonshine. 

To begin with, it has at least the advantage of being 
heretical. The truth always begins as heresy. In every 
heresy there may be the germ of a new revelation. Then 
in the secoud place, it brought back to the scientific and 
skeptical world the great conception of the greatest relig- 
ions, the existence of sublime beings, immeasurably supe- 
rior to the pigmy race of men, who stand, as it were, mid- 
way between the Infinite and ourselves. Of the immense 
but invisible hierarchy by which our forefathers spanned 
the fathomless abyss between God and man, hardly even 
the memory now remains. In her stra.ge, weird fashion, 
Madame Blavatsky resuscitated this ancient faith. Her 
great doctrine of the Mahatmas, of the existence of a 
brotherhood of sublime sages, the vicegerents of the In- 
finite, did something to repeople the void which modern 
skepticism has depopulated. But she did more than this. 
Others have taught of the existence of thrones, principali- 
ties and powers in heavenly places. But between them and 
us there has been a great gulf fixed. The archangel is as 
mute as Deity, the benevolence of the patron saint never 
leads him to open up communications with mortal men. 
Madame Blavatsky taught not merely that the Mahatmas 
existed, but that they were able and willing to enter into 
direct communication with men. 

Madame Blavatsky proclaimed herself as the directly 
commissioned messenger of the celestial hierarchy, charged 
by them to reveal “the Path” by which any one who was 
worthy and willing might enter into direct communion 
with these gigantic intelligences. I was but an outsider, 
a curious observer rather than a disciple, even in the court 
ot the Gentiles. And I cannot speak of these inner mys- 
teries to which only the initiates are admitted. But Mr. 
A. P. Sinnett, journalist and man of science, Anglo-In- 
dian and man of the world, assures me in accents of im- 
passioned conviction that he and others who have followed 
her teachings have entered into the reality of that spiritual 
communion and have no more doubt of the reality of the 
existence of the Mahatmas than they have of the rate- 
collector, or the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Mr. Schmiechen, the artist, even painted the portrait of 
a Mahatma, but except on his canvas the sublime brother- 
hood remain somewhat shadowy to the uninitiated. 

Madame Blavatsky, in the midst of a generation that is 
materialist and mechanical—which probed everything, 
and dissected even the human heart with a scalpel—suc- 
ceeded in reviving the sense of illimitable mystery, and in 
compellng a race of inquirers and economists to admit at 
least the existence of the conception that all material 
things are but a passing illusion and that the spiritual 
alone is. Madame Blavatsky also reinforced and almost re- 
created in many minds the sense of this life being a mere 
probation. In this respect her teaching was much more 
in accord with the spirit of the New Testament than much 
of the pseudo-Christian teaching of ourday. She widened 
the horizon of the mind, and she brought something of 
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the infinite sense of vast, illimitable mystery which char- 
acterizes some of the Eastern religions into the very heart 
of Europe in the nineteenth century. 

To have done all this, and to have done it almost single- 
handed, in face of the almost insuperable obstacles inter- 
posed by her own defects, renders comprehensible the 
theory that Madame Blavatsky had help the world could 
neither see nor take away. To her disciples she was but 
the frail and faulty-speaking trumpet of the Mahatmas, 
those lieutenants of Deity who commissioned her to teach 
and also gave to her mouth matter and wisdom to pro- 
claim the true doctrine for the redemption of man. These 
things are too high for me. I no more intermeddle with 
them than with the dogma of the Infallibility of the Pope. 
It is the human side, both of Theosophy and of Rome, that 
Madame Blavatsky may have converse 
Of that I can 


fascinates me. 
with semi-celestial Intelligences in Thibet. 
say nothing. 
she was undoubtedly a very gifted and original woman to 
converse with in Ladbrooke Grove, a fiery, impulsive, 


Il.—BY A, 
The world at large has heard too much about Madame 
Blavatsky, and has known too little. Her misfortune 


was that she was interesting to average newspaper 
readers, and a grievously inviting subject for average 
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newspaper writers. As she believed—as all Theosophists 
believe—she was concerned with bearing a message to the 
world of grave importance and infinite solemnity. It was 
not half uttered—not a hundredth part understood—before 
it was snapped up by every lively journalist in search of a 


But I can say of my own knowledge that ~ 
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passionate creature, full of failings, and personally the 
very reverse of beautiful. There she was, a wonderfui and 
powerful personality, the like of which I have never met 
neither in Russia nor in England. She was unique. But 
she was intensely human, and a woman to her heart’s 
core. 

She aroused the passionate devotion of both men and 
women. She was to her followers as the oracle of God. 
They had this treasure in very earthen vessels, but it was 
there. 

I cannot do justice to her many-sided character. Mr. 
Sinnett, who has been the literary exponent of “Esoteric 
Buddhism,” and also is the most distinguished of her con- 
verts among men, writes for our readers a sketch of the 
deceased prophetess. Of his qualifications for this task 
I need hardly speak. For a dozen years he has been the 
intimate friend and disciple of Madame Blavatsky ; he has 
written her life; he has defended her inspiration; he has 
interpreted and popularized the doctrine which she has 
taught. 
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new joke. Modern society has lost a great deal by gain- 
ing whatever amusement was involved in the treatment 
of Madame Blavatsky as food for caricature. It is fur- 
ther to be regretted that she herself all the while, very 
sensitive to suffering of all kinds, has writhed in misery 
beneath the jeering to which she has been exposed. Now 
that at last she has bequeathed to the flames the battered 
and unwieldy physique that has burdened her fiercely en-- 
ergetic spirit so long, the time has perhaps come for focus- 
ing public attention a little more closely than has been 
possible hitherto on the work and purpose of her life. 
THE LAST THREE YEARS OF HER LIFE. 

Only four or five years ago she seemed fairly over- 
whelmed by the tide of obloquy turned against her by the 
Psychic Research Society. I visited her at Wurzburg in 
1886, and then she had very few friends left, very little 
purpose in this life except to write her long-promised book, 
“The Secret Doctrine,” and was spending her time in al- 
most complete seclusion; while the world at large spoke 
of her as a detected impostor, and the “Report” against 
her, by a representative of the Society just named, was 
complacently regarded by its author as having put an end 
once for all to one of the most extraordinary delusions of 
the age. Bit by bit the famous Report has been torn to 
pieces by competent critics, till hardly a rag of it remains. 
The inextinguishable force of Madame Blavatsky’s char- 
acter has borne her forward and far more than recovered 
for her all her lost ground. She has been for the last three 
years the center of a devoted circle of disciples, the nucleus 
of a great organization of occult students, which included 
over a thousand persons. The weekly lectures given in her 
presence by her Theosophical pupils have been attended 
by crowded audiences. Never before in her life has she 
been made so much of as during these last few years, when 
the vigor of her mind, the irresistible personal influence 
she exhaled, have simply pushed into the background, as 
so much silly impertinence, the accusations of fraud and 
trickery which looked at one time formidable enough to 
menace her with annihilation as a public teacher. 


A GREAT SPIRITUAL REALITY. 

Like many other prophets and seers, she has been scorned 
and denounced, but her strength has been greater than 
that of her assailants. She has been suffering continually 
from illness, and partly through muscular weakness, 
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partly because of her inconveniently bulky proportions, 
could scarcely get about more than from one room to an- 
other; but her mental and moral energy has made her 
the absolute chief of her large, heterogeneous household, 
and of the busy volunteer staff of the Society she directed. 
A state of things like this should be recognized as more 
eloquent than petty details of disputable evidence point- 
ing to the theory that she concocted spurious marvels. 
Vulgar cheating does not bring forth ever-increasing de- 
votion and respect as its fruit. Itis im- 
possible to account for Madame Blavat- 
sky in any intelligent way except by re- 
garding her as a great spiritual reality. 


THE SPIRIT OF HER TEACHING. 


Nothing in her external attributes pre- 
pared one at the first glance to look at 
her in that light. She was rugged and 
eccentric in her ways and appearance; 
she dressed anyhow—in loose wrappers— 
and smoked cigarettes incessantly. Worse 
than this, she was excitable, and often 
violent in her language. Namby-pamby 
conventionality shrank from her aghast 
—to her grim satisfaction, for she loathed 
it. She hada loud voice, that grew harsh 
in its tones when she felt irritated, and 
something or other would irritate her fifty 
times a day. And yet her disciples, sum- 
ming up the spirit of her teaching in the 
course of the address read at her crema- 
tion, say: “A clean life, an open mind, 
a pure heart, an eager intellect, an un- 
veiled spiritual perception, a brotherliness 
for all, a courageous endurance of per- 
sonal injustice, a constant eye to the ideal 
of human progress and perfection which 
the sacred science depicts—these are the 
golden stairs up the steps of which the 
learner may climb to the temple of divine 
wisdom.” If we are to judge a tree by its 
fruits, we may judge Madame Blavatsky, 
to some extent, at all events, by the prin- 
ciples we find flourishing amongst those 
who are proud to acknowledge themselves 
her followers in the path of occult devel- 
opment. 


HER MESSAGE TO THE WORLD. 


No one will ever make sense of Ma- 
dame Blavatsky’s career, or understand 
her influence, if they try to think of her 
as a woman of genius on her own founda- 
tion, so to speak, with ideas and theories 
of life and a great zeal for these, as other 
enthusiasts have been zealous for other 
theories and ideas. The tremendous imp-rtance of Ma- 
dame Blavatsky in the circle of her followers was due to 
the conviction they all felt that she was the visible agent 
of powers and personages transcending those of the ordin- 
ary world. Ancient theories of religion embodied the be- 
lief that by going through certain processes of training 
and initiation, still-living men could attain to superior 
spiritual conditions, acquiring faculties and powers of an 
exalted order. ccult students conceive that, though there 
are no institutions in London to provide facilities for ini- 
tiation, and no priests in our day qualified to confer de- 
grees on the aspirant for spiritual progress, nevertheless 
wisdom and knowledge concerning spiritual things have 
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not died out of the world altogether. A great many per- 
sons connected with the Theosophical Society regard them- 
selves as in contact with the present representatives of 
that higher evolution, and acknowledge such contact as 
having been originally brought about by or in some way 
through the intermediation of Madame Blavatsky. The 
message, in fact, which she had to deliver, was to the effect 
that those who had the courage and qualifications for tread- 
ing it might still find the way of occult initiation open; 


MADAME BLAVATSKY, FROM HER MOST RECENT PHOTOGRAPH. 


that real knowledge concerning the possibilities of spirit- 
ual progress lying before mankind was procurable, and 
that a very lofty rule of life had to be adopted by those 
who would enter on “the Path.” Teaching these principles 
incessantly by speech and pen, Madame Blavatsky has 
effectually lived down the distorted misrepresentations of 
her character put about from time to time by people who 
have resented and disbelieved in her wonder-working. 


HER EARLY LIFE. 


The great effort on which the production of “ Isis” fairly 
launched her will be better appreciated by the help of 
a brief glance at her earlier private life. She has been so 
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self-reliant from so young an age that commonplace facts 
concerning her birth and parentage seem of no consequence. 

However, they are easily told, and will be found abun- 
dantly authenticated, and in fuller detail, in the book by 
the present writer, entitled “Incidents in the Life of Ma- 
dame Blavatsky.” She was born in 1831 at Ekaterinoslow, 
in the south of Russia, the daughter of Colonel Hahn, of 
the Mecklenburg family, Hahn von Rovtenstern Hahn. 
On the mother’s side she was of the Dolgorousky stock. 
She had a strange childhood, replete with abnormal oc- 
currences, being, as every occultist would conjecture, a 
medium and clairvoyant by nature. In 1848 she married 
or was married to General Blavatsky, whom she herself 
says was then between sixty and seventy—nearly seventy. 
She was utterly headstrong and ungovernable at this time. 
She fell in with the marriage idea apparently to refute a 
governess who taunted her with being such a vixen that no 
man would have anything to do with her, and then, hor- 
rified at many surprises she encountered on the threshold of 
her new condition, fled away after a few stormy months to 
relatives at Tiflis. Thence she was dispatched to join ner 
father at Odessa, but again she evaded authority and 
made her way to Constantinople, where she fell in with 
a Russian countess. of her acquaintance, and traveled 
about with her for some time in Egypt, Greece and other 
parts of Eastern Europe. 
twenty years she wandered about the world, getting sup- 
plies of money from time to time from her father, always 
on the lookout for wonders and mysteries, and for people 
of any kind qualified to open for her the doors of occult 
knowledge. 


THE FIRST STAGE OF HER MISSION. 


Up to 1881 we had received no glimmerings of the com- 
prehensive or systematic teaching concerning the evolu- 
tion of man and the world and the !aws governing the 
spiritual progress of humanity, that ultimately identified 
the Theosophical Society with something resembling a new 
religion. So far Madame Blavatsky’s efforts had been 
altogether directed to establish the broad fact that there 
were people in existence whose knowledge and power 
transcended those of ordinary mortals; that they corre- 
sponded in the present day to the initiated hierophants of 
ancient religious systems; that some touch with the supe- 
rior wisdom they possessed was to be got at through the 
study of Indian sacred lierature; and that Western com- 
munities, in so far as they had begun to investigate ab- 
normal super-physical phenomena by means of the prac- 
tices resorted to by “spiritualists,” were altogether on a 
wrong track. Many modern newspaper writers are so 
densely ignorant of every thing that appertains to this in- 
vestigation, that they not only mix up the silly, fraudu- 
lent imitations of spiritualistic phenomena with the real 
occurrences, such as they are, to which scores of eminent 
and entirely credible inquirers have borne testimony, but 
also confuse these occurrences, the central block of real ex- 
perience connected with spiritualism, with the theories of 
occult science, as these have been gradually developed in 
recent years through Madame Blavatsky’s agency and 
others which she in the first instance set in motion. It is 
only necessary here to explain occult teaching sufficiently 
to make her theosophical work intelligible, and her attitude 
towards spiritualism will be made apparent when I say that 
the occultist’s view of Nature recognizes a plane of phe- 
nomena and existence directly in contact with our own, 
though imperceptible to commonplace physical senses, in 
which the inferior remnants of post-mortem humanity 
float about and persist for a time, while the true Ego or 
spiritual consciousness of every departed soul fit to have 
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anything worth calling a spiritual life, passes off into 
realms with which the mediumship of the spiritualist has, 
as a general rule, no contact whatever. 


HER OBJECTION TO SPIRITUALISM. 


From the first moment when Madame Blavatsky com- 
pleted the apprenticeship of her wandering life and came 
back to Europe in 1870, at the close of three years spent 
in an Eastern seclusion, of which it is useless to speak, ex- 
cept to persons knowing something of what occult initia- 
tion means, she regarded herself as especially bound to 
combat and oppose the spiritualistic movement, not from 
the ignorant and stupid point of view of those who regard 
the whole thing as a vulgar fraud, but from that of the 
inner penetralia of the movement itself. No one knew 
better than she that the phenomena of the spiritualists 
were often entirely genuine, but she felt herself in posses- 
sion of knowledge which the most earnest spiritualists were 
entirely without; which enabled her to go behind the phe- 
nomena and explain them as originating from super-phys- 
ical causes quite unlike those to which they were assigned 
by spiritualists. To wean the spiritualists from their mis- 
conceptions was thus the real motive of the very first step 
she took—at Cairo,in 1870—in the direction of Theosophical 
work. She founded a little society for investigating spir- 
itualistic phenomena, and of course this action on her part 
has been twisted later on by her detractors into the state- 
ment that she began her public career as a spiritualistic me- 
dium. Her letters to private friends written about this 
time and later on from New York, whither she migrated 
a year or two afterwards, amply establish her bitter an- 
tagonism from the first to the whole theory of modern 
spiritualism, so that the charge against her that she prac- 
ticed as a spiritualist medium is a ludicrous inversion of 
the facts. 

HER LATE WRITINGS. 

As teacher and philosopher Madame Blavatsky has been 
more closely surrounded by eager admirers than at any 
time in the past as a wonder-worker. She has been work- 
ing more productively, moreover, than ever before as a 
writer. Besides a constant stream of articles in the 
monthly magazine she edited, she has published, during 
her final residence in England, the two bulky volumes 
known as the “Secret Doctrine,” and has written as much 
more, which she designed to publish eventually in the shape 
of two more volumes added to that book. She has also 
published “The Key to Theosophy,” and a little bobk of 
great interest for occult students, called “The Voice of the 
Silence.” Idleness never had any charms for her, and she 
had to be very ill indeed before she would tear herself 
from her writing-table and surrender herself to her bed. 
Her never-resting mind required no relaxation from work 
beyond that involved in conversation with friends, chiefly 
about her work. It has been so ever since I first knew 
her in 1879; it was so before that, ever since the public 
phase of her career commenced, four or five years before 
that date, as I am informed, when she began her work 
by writing “Isis Unveiled” at New York, and stuck to 
that gigantic task without breaking off, so to speak, ex- 
cept to talk with her early American friends and work 
occult wonders for their gratification—for about a year 
and a half. 

THE SOURCE OF HER STRENGTH. 

This irresistible force or energy in her nature is the 
clue to a comprehension of her, as far as it is possible to 
understand her without explicit reference to the “oc- 
cult world” from which her power, knowledge and in- 
fluence were really derived. She always, as it were, filled 
every place she occupied. She dominated every situation 




















TWO VIEWS OF MADAME BLAVATSKY. 


in which she was placed, and she had to be either greatly 
loved or greatly hated by those whom she came in contact 
with. She could never be an object of indifference. For 
people even who quarreled with her and shunned her she 
remained an important fact. People who knew her were 
always talking her over; and even though in some cases 
she might give offense and exasperate friends for a time, 
these would generally in the long run be found amongst 
the number of her friends once more. She was more in- 
teresting than even she could be irritating. 
A GREAT SCHEME OF PHILOSOPHY. 

And now the generation she has lived with is left face 
to face with the mass of literature she has left behind her, 
with the great scheme of philosophy, at the same time a 
vast and coherent system of thought, interpreting Nature 
and Man, which has been elaborated under her guidance 
—by herself or others in co-operation with her; and with 
nothing countervailing this tremendous bequest, but some 
trumpery imputations on the bona fides of a few among 
the endless series of marvels which have always been tak- 
ing place around her, in all countries and amongst end- 
lessly various people, all her life—imputations, moreover, 
which have been in themselves discredited and refuted for 
those who take the trouble to read both sides of that 
wearisome story. To discuss Madame Blavatsky at this 
stage of the proceedings, with reference to a single petty 
controversy about a single episode in her extraordinary 
career, would be like criticising some great picture with 
exclusive reference to the smell of the paint. It was ex- 
asperating that Madame Blavatsky could blunder so horri- 
bly as she constantly did in the choice of confidants and 
companions, and in the mismanagement of her extraor- 
dinary faculties. Her spiritual insight and clairvoyant 
gifts were compatible with a total inability to judge char- 
acter in the ordinary way. Thus she was always flinging 
herself impetuously into the arms of people whom she had 
ultimately to reckon among the host of her “enemies,” 
and she would often put a heavy strain on the patience of 
others who would have been her staunch allies if she could 
only have appreciated them aright. But however far such 
comments might be carried, the broad fact remains that 
Madame Blavatsky’s influence in the world for good, di- 
rectly and indirectly, has been worldwide, and that views 
of Nature and spiritual evolution which are distinctly 
traceable for those who understand them to the impulse 
given out by Theosophical writings, are fermenting in 
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modern society to an extent that bids fair to accomplish 
serious and important modifications of religious thinking. 
HER SPIRITUAL AFFLATUS. ; 

She was a wild, strange creature in many external ways, 
and to understand her aright and reconcile her roughness 
and failings with her grand spiritual afflatus is to compre- 
hend the workings of her “Karma,” and the principles 
guiding the rulers of the initiated hierarchy to which she 
was attached. It would be vain to attempt an exposition 
of such mysteries, except to those who have already 
profited to the utmost by the opportunities which contact 
with “H. P. B.” may have afforded them. But at all 
events, it is easy now to leave all her eccentricities out 
of account—except in so far as most of those who person- 
ally knew her will remember them with affection—and to 
turn to the tide of thought which she has set flowing 
around us, to the stupendous revival of forgotten knowl- 
edge concerning the possibilities of spiritual initiation 
which she has accomplished. For the majority of us as 
yet silly badinage respecting some of her occult faculties 
and doings, and unworthy suspicions, have obscured the 
whole subject, and the grandest metaphysical and scien- 
tific theories which are lurking amongst us at the present 
day are ignored by conventional orthodoxy because they 
are for the moment associated with a name itself defiled 
by vulgar accusations. But if ever there was a case in 
which petty spite might silence itself in the presence of 
death, surely this before us is one; and by the time all exist- 
ing personalities of the Theosophical movement have been 
forgotten, a more spiritually minded generation than ours 
will perhaps look back with a respect that current public 
opinion may not yet have the foresight to entertain, on 
this more than extraordinary career and character. 








‘“FOOD-AIDED EDUCATION :” 


EXPERIMENTS IN PARIS, LONDON, AND BIRMINGHAM. 


To drive children into school in order to fill their heads 
when they have nothing in their stomachs is like pouring 
water into a sieve; unless you stay the vacuum in the 
stomach the knowledge will not remain in the head. There 
is nothing on which there is more universal agreement in 
Europe than that starving children cannot learn, and that 
immediate improvement follows in any school upon the 
institution of free breakfast or free dinners. But it is 
only in the last half-dozen years that the necessity of 
feeding the children who are driven to school by the ter- 
rors of the law has received practical recognition in 
England. 

Experience in British towns now proves that you can 
breakfast your starving scholar, giving him a substantial 
hunk of bread and a cup of warm miik, for something 
under three farthings. You can give him a substantial 
and filling meal at midday at something under a penny. 
You can breakfast and dine him for three halfpence, or, 
say, ninepence a week, six days of the week, with the re- 
sult that you not only prevent him from wasting away, or 
growing up into a more or less dilapidated and worthless 
member of the community, but you immediately increase 
his capacity to learn. 

Last winter 15,000 breakfasts were provided for the 
starving scholars in the poorer districts of Portsmouth, 
at a cost of less than $250. The cost of a single London 
City dinner, one of those banquets in which the city 
companies muddle away so large a portion of their in- 
come, would cost at a moderate computation, say, 
$25,000. A couple of hundred overfed men—every one 
of whom would have been probably better able to do his 
work in life if, instead of going to a city dinner, he con- 
fined himself for that time to a frugal chop and a cup of 
tea—waste upon this and other occasions money that 
would provide a million free breakfasts for the children 
whom the Education Act drives into the public schools. 
There are hundreds of thousands of English children who 
tramp wearily to school without having breakfasted, 
and with no prospect of a dinner, except a casual crust 
and perhaps a bit of cheese. 

The Peek Prize Essay, on Feeding School Children, 
which have just been published by the London School 
Dinner Association, contains three prize essays: (1) 
‘““Food-Aided Education,” by Mr. Fred Allen ; (2) ‘‘ Les 
Soupes Scolaires,” by M. P. César, a Swiss teacher ; and 
(3) ‘This Is the Way We Eat Our Food,” by Miss Huddy, 
Board-school teacher. As these are regarded as being 
equal in merit, the £120 was divided between them. Mr. 
Bousfield, Chairman of the Committee of the Represen- 
tative Managers of the London Board Schools, writes 
the preface, in which he says: 

‘““The great mass of facts contained in the essays show 
that in almost all populous countries, where national edu- 
cation exists, it has been found necessary to provide 
means of feeding the poorest school children, and that the 
physical and educational effect of the meals on these 
children has in all cases been excellent. They show also 
the careful administration and rules found necessary in 
school dinner management, and they supply experience 
which, though not always applicable to this country, 
cannot fail to aid the London Schools Dinner Association 
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and other persons interested in improving the permanent 
condition of ill-fed children.” 

The essays are encyclopedic—rather too much so, in 
fact. They describe the system or no system that prevails 
in most of the countries of the civilized world with great 
detail. France, however, leads the world, and Paris leads 
France.. Everywhere else the relief is fragmentary, 
casual, and voluntary. The work is done on. too small a 
scale, and without organization or completeness. It is 
the merest chance whether or not the starving scholar 
may run across haphazard benevolence. Mr. Allen re- 
peats again and again that it is Paris where far the best 
system exists. What, then, is the Paris system ? 


HOW THEY MANAGE THESE THINGS IN FRANCE. 


School Fund Societies in Paris were established on a 
voluntary basis as far back as 1867, although the Muni- 
cipal Council was permitted, subject to the approval of 
the Prefect, to establish such a Caisse des Ecoles to encour- 
age and facilitate attendance by rewards to persevering 
pupils and help to the poor ones. These School Fund So- 
cieties did good work, though in the customary haphazard 
way of voluntary associations, down to 1880. In that year 
the Paris Municipal Council laid down the principle that 
meais were to be quite free to all scholars who were 
known to be poor, and to insure its execution they voted 
a sum of 475,000 francs. Two years later the new Educa- 
tional Law provided for the compulsory establishment of 
a School Fund Society in every ‘‘arrondissement” or 
ward. These School Fund Societies are admirable insti- 
tutions whose introduction into the English-speaking 
world is one of the definite objects that must henceforth 
Mr. Allen says : 

“The twofold object they were intended to fulfill was 
to stimulate education and relieve the destitute, and the 
administrators of these societies, taking a wide and liberal 
view of their duties in these respects, have aimed at ful- 
filling them in a variety of ways. : 

“*Tn connection with the schools, they have established 
dining-rooms, called canteens ; but this forms only a small 
part of their work. They have created organizations for 
distributing clothing and boots, for providing medicines 
to the sick, and for taking care of such children as need it 
at times when the parents are unable to look after them— 
i.e. on holidays, and between the termination of afternoon 
school and the parents’ return from work ; to assist educa- 
tion, they have instituted holiday classes to study the fine 
arts, natural science, and industrial works ; to promote 
physical development, they have formed battalions for 
drill; to encourage application, they have provided 
prizes and bursaries, as also school excursions, holiday 
trips, and fétes; to benefit the sick, they have founded 
homes in the country ; to promote welfare in after life, 
they have organized classes for instruction in cutting 
out and making up clothing ; and to encourage habits of 
prudence, they have opened school savings-banks.” 


THE SCHOOL FUND SOCIETIES. 


The School Fund Society consists (1) of the mayor 
and his assistants, the municipal councilors, the chief 
inspector, and the local judge; and (2) of ‘private sub- 
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scribers. The Society meets once in six months. The 
real work is done by an executive council of thirty- 
one, meeting once a month, eleven members being official, 
and twenty elected by private subscribers for a term of 
two years, one-fourth retiring every six months. The 
executive council divides itself into three committees: 

‘One (consisting of fourteen members) superintends the 
canteens and the classes for taking care of children out 
of school hours, another (consisting of ten members) 
charges itself with the supply of boots and clothing, and 
a third (consisting of seven members) looks after the 
homes in the country, the holiday excursions, the distri- 
bution of rewards, the organization of fétes, and the pub- 
lications of the Society.” 

Corresponding to these three committees are three 
ladies’ committees, meeting separately, and communicat- 
ing through the secretary. 

One-half of the income of the School Fund Societies 
comes from private subscriptions, but most of this money 
is spent upon other things besides food. In one-half of 
Paris the whole cost of the school canteens is borne by 
the tax rates. The Paris Municipality votes 450,000 francs 
a year for this purpose. 


HOW THE FOOD IS SERVED. 


The distribution of food is thus effected : 

‘The canteens are open for the scholars in all primary 
and infant schools for a midday meal of hot and whole- 
some food, those who are in a position to afford it paying 
for these meals, and the others being provided with them 
free, on complying with certain prescribed conditions. 
The Municipal Council, having carefully weighed these 
considerations, decided that only needy children should 
be admitted free to the canteens. But to guard the feel- 
ing of proper self-respect it was arranged that the 
counters of admission issued to all children, whether they 
paid or not, should be identical, and every precaution 
taken that no distinction should be perceived between 
the treatment of the two classes of children taking their 
meals together. The delicate duty of determining who 


were the needy children is then decided by the regulation- 


most generally in force. A request for free meals must 
be made by the head of the family to one of the head 
masters or mistresses, who once a month forward to the 
committee a list of the applications they have received. 
Inquiries are then instituted into the condition of the 
families concerned, by members of this committee, or by 
other volunteer workers who devote themselves to this 
delicate task, and the results of the inquiries are filed and 
preserved. Meantime, in order to prevent any privation 
to the children, the teachers have power to at once admit 
them provisionally to the dinners. 

“The working of the system, therefore, is as follows: 
At the beginning of each day’s school the teachers dis- 
tribute identical copper counters, having in the cases of 
some children previously received from their parents the 
requisite payment, and in the cases of others seen their 
names appear on lists with which they have been pro- 
vided. When the dinner hour arrives, the children pre- 
sent these counters and receive in exchange portions of 
food corresponding to the value they represent. The 
total value of the meal is fifteen centimes, and as it con- 
sists of three items—namely, soup, meat, and vegetables, 
each portion is of the value of: five centimes, and may 
be had separately, provided that not less than two are 
taken. 

“A paying child, therefore, to take the whole dinner, 
must be provided with counters representing fifteen cen- 
times, or about 11¢d., and cannot have a meal at a less 
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cost than a penny; whereas, in the case of children 
admitted without payment, the child is provided, accord- 
ing to the necessity of its case, with counters represent- 
ing either one-third, two-thirds, or the whole value of the 
meal. Some of the children, therefore, have an entirely 
free meal, and others only an assisted one, according to 
the judgment of the committee. The usual custom is for 
the children to take the dinner at the school which they 
attend, and in a yard which is covered over for the pur- 
pose.” 

In each canteen is placed a female cantiniére, who re- 
ceives from 400 to 700 francs per annum, and there is a 
lady inspector receiving 1,200 francs per annum. 

‘“‘In some cases the addition has been made of gratui- 
tously distributing portions of bread before the com- 
mencement of school to those whose parents are too poor 
to provide them with breakfast before leaving home; and 
last year (1889) the Caisse des Ecoles of Montmartre went 
even further and made a free distribution of hot soup at 
eight o’clock in the morning to children coming from 
homes of this description.” 

In 1886 the number of paying children was 63.4, as 
against 36.6 admitted free; in 1887 it was 61.2, as against 
38.8; and in 1888 the children who paid were 56.6 per cent. 
of the whole, and the free admissions 43.4. 


HOW PENNY DINNERS BEGAN IN ENGLAND. 


In the Sunday Magazine for January, the Rev. W. 
Moore Ede describes, under the fantastic title of ‘‘The 
Bethlehem of the Penny Dinner,” the first experiment in 
the way of feeding starving scholars in English public 
schools. His paper is full of information, and it may be 
consulted with advantage by all those who desire to know 
what they should do, and how they should do it, in the 
matter of feeding starving scholars. The practice of 
supplying dinners began at Gateshead, and from Gates- 
head spread to many other towns in the land. After 
stating that they began by giving penny dinners, Mr. 
Ede says they soon found that penny dinners were be- 
yond the reach of many of the most needy children; they 
therefore decided, in seasons of exceptional distress, to 
supplement their penny dinners by free dinners. He 
makes the following useful statement : 

“A list of recipes will be found in ‘Cheap Food and 
Cheap Cooking,’ by Mr. Moore Ede, published by Walter 
Scott, and in ‘Self-supporting Penny Dinners,’ by the 
London Council, published by Messrs. Alexander and 
Shepheard, Holborn. The price of these pamphlets is 
one penny. Some useful recipes will also be found in 
‘Farthing Dinners,’ by Mr. G. H. Sargant, published by 
J. H. Allday, of 39 Colmore Row, Birmingham, price 
twopence.” 


FEEDING THE SCHOLARS OF LONDON, 


The work of feeding the children in London is divided 
between two associations. The first of these is the Lon- 
don Schools Dinner Association, which is established under 
the London School Board, and has its headquarters at 19 
Surrey Street, where Miss Winkfield presides over the 
distribution of relief, or rather the making of grants to 
the various schools in which dinners are given to the 
children. 

Miss Winkfield says that the Association extends its 
operations into every School Board district, and whilst its 
aim is to supply meals to starving children without dis- 
tinction of any sort, as a matter of fact it chiefly feeds the 
scholars. It is now feeding about 20,000 regularly, at an 
average cost of less than one penny per head. 

“ As a rule,” says Miss Winkfield, ‘‘we provide free 
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meals for at least three days of the week, though in some 
cases we give them every day. It is according to cir- 
cumstances and the condition of the district. The 
theory we work upon is that the parents are usually cap- 
able of providing for their children on Saturdays, and for 
Monday there is generally something left over from Sun- 
day. Breakfasts and dinnersare given, but nothing in the 
shape of treats or entertainments. The meals are sub- 
stantial and varied as much as possible. A dinner may 
consist of soup, or Irish stew, and pudding, with plenty 
of eels. 

‘*The Association also provides suits for the boys and 
dresses for the girls; but we do not go teyond wooden 
shoes for the feet. We consider, as we supply the cloth- 
ing, the parents should at least be enabled to find boots 
for their children.” 

All the members of the London School Board are ex- 
officio members of the Executive Council ; and, in addi- 
tion to these members, there are representatives of the 
divisional committees. From this council an executive 
committee is formed, four members of which constitute a 
quorum. The duties of this committee are to confer 
grants, make regulations, and issue reports. Below the 
executive committee divisional commitees are formed in 
each School Board division, consisting of managers and 
teachers of the schools, and all others interested in the 
children. Each of these divisional committees has the 
right of representation on the Council by one of their 
members and their honorary secretary. 


THE BOARD SCHOOLS FREE DINNER, 


The second association which looks after the feeding of 
the children in London is the Board School Children’s 
Free Dinner Fund, the eighth report of which was issued 
last October. Mrs. Pennington, of 5 Alexandra Road, 
South Hampstead, is the honorary secretary, from whom 
all information can be obtained. The work of the Society 
began in 1882, when it undertook to feed the starving 
scholars because of the conviction of its founders that 
for starving children compulsory education, unless it is 
food-aided, is a cruelty, as surely as it is an impossibility. 

The reason why the Free Dinner Fund is not merged in 
the Schools Dinner Association is because the former can 
only act when the teachers can get a local committee and 
the plant and apparatus for the distribution of meals. 
The Free Dinner Fund people maintain that it is in the 
poorest localities, where the meals are most needed, that 
the greatest difficulties exist in complying with the neces- 
sary conditions laid down by the London Schools Dinner 
Association. The Free Dinner Association is restricted 
by no rules except that of feeding the unfed. They pro- 
vide meals within the schools and outside the schools, in 
mission halls and coffee taverns, and elsewhere, for chil- 
dren of widows, children of parents out of work, or for 
ill or exceptionally delicate children. 

Last year they gave 170,000 dinners at twelve different 
centers. In the schools the dinners have cost about a 
penny per head, and outside about three-halfpence. The 
principles upon which they act is that the teachers are 
the best qualified to select the children, and visitors sub- 
stantiate the need certified by the teachers by visits to 
the homes of the children. The teachers declare that 
after a fortnight or three weeks of the dinners it is won- 
derful to see the difference in the children. The report 
lays great stress upon the importance of feeding as an 
incentive to regular attendance. Nearly 100,000 children 
are absent from the London schools who ought to be there, 
and the absenteeism reduces the seven years of school life 
to five and a half. 
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ONE-FOURTH HABITUALLY HUNGRY. 

Notwithstanding all these agencies there is still a great 
deal to be done in London, as the following letter from a 
School Board officer in the north of London suffices to 
show: 

‘*May I state for your information that my district 
comprises the poorest part of Homerton and a part of 
Lower Clapton. Here I have 4,000 elementary children 
and one of the poorest schools in Hackney ; average 
attendance at this school about 1,000. About one-fourth 
of these children are ‘habitually in want of food’ and 
clothing. At present nothing is being done for these 
children, although I have three churches, four chapels, 
one mission room, and the Congress Hall in my district. 
Last year we had free dinners, but these affected but a 
mere handful of my children, and then in many instances 
the dinner tickets were given to children who had made 
regular attendances at school, and not to the hungry and 
naked children. By the way, you say, ‘ From the appen- 
dix of the London School Board report it appears that a 
system of halfpenny dinners prevails throughout the 
town.’ Will you forgive me if I say that the appearance 
and the system may prevail, etc., but not the halfpenny 
dinners. Why, sir, I had almost said everything in God’s 
fair universe was destroyed by systems and appearances.” 


A GOOD WORK FOR THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


In striking contrast. to this gloomy report from the 
north of London is a letter from a clergyman in South 
London, who seems to have been exceptionally fortunate 
in dealing with this problem. The Rev. G. Buchanan 
Ryley writes from 177 Lower Addiscombe Road, Croydon, 
as follows: 

‘*T found no difficulty in providing food for the hungry 
scholars in my late district, though in my last winter’s 
work in Peckham we distributed over 37,000 dinners 
The money came in for the cost, and the arrangements 
were economically made, because Mrs. Ryley and myself 
looked after the whole. No matter who or how many 
helped, we never let the detail and responsibility be dele- 
gated. We knew our district very well, and had many 
willing to help, so that imposture was seldom successful. 
The tickets were distributed numerously by means of the 
Board schools. Iam rather jealous of such work passing 
ont of the hands of Christian Churches into a mere rate- 
payers’ scheme. I would like to see every Christian 
Church charge itself with the cost or oversight, or both, 
of giving dinners to needy children in London schools, 
Such work as this could be done all over London without 
touching the tax rates.” 


THE HALFPENNY DINNER AT BIRMINGHAM. 


Mr. W. H. France, who has charge of the halfpenny 
and free dinners in Birmingham, writes as follows : 

‘*The scheme under which we work is one which I 
tried in a tentative way some six years ago, and has been 
largely copied in other towns. Its operations have now, 
for about four years, embraced the whole municipal 
area, and is gladly availed of by the managers of all 
schools requiring such aid whether under the Board or 
otherwise. The Board grant free use of premises at nine 
cooking centers. At these the children are fed, present- 
ing free tickets distributed by the teachers and visiting 
officers attached to the schools within reasonable dis- 
tance. There is a kitchen within ten to fifteen minutes’ 
walk of the most remotely situated school. The cost 
of providing the meals is met by subscription, liberally 
maintained by the wealthy, as also by those whose 
means are limited. Some 200 ladies share in the work of 
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dispensing the food. Our committee is constituted of the 
most influential, representing all creeds or no creeds at 
all. 

“Our subscription list enables me to hand to the schools 
some 200,000 free dinner tickets during the season, which 
extends from the middle of October to the end of May. 
At our most important center—that dealing with the 
greatest number of the worst cases—we have an average 
daily attendance of about 700. Each kitchen when open 
is available each school day, i. e. five days a week. The 
cost per meal has not yet exceeded a halfpenny, there- 
fore we sell at that price the same meal to such as choose 
to buy of their own means. From twenty to forty 
thousand meals are disposed of in this way. Experience 
has proved, however, that those who buy the food are 
not of the class which can be correctly viewed as under- 
fed; they buy only when to dosoisa matter of home 
convenience ! The real underfeds are totally unable to 
contribute anything in the way of payment; therefore 
attendance at school is the only qualification necessary.” 

The total sum spent in Birmingham, from June, 1888, 
to June, 1889, on these dinners was rather less than £600. 


AN EXPERT’S MATURE OPINION. 


Mr. Osmund Airy, Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools, 
chairman of the Birmingham fund, writes as follows : 

‘“‘T have been chairman of the organization since its be- 
ginning. Its natural development has been most interest- 
ing, from the day when we scouted the very idea of 
charity to the present time, when (for the last three 
years) we have recognized that charity was our proper 
work, or nothing else. If nothing else can be done, it 
would be worth while to rub into people the fact, as 
certain as it is appalling, that there are many hundreds 
of children here—how many thousand, in London ?—who 
can no more find a halfpenny for dinner than they can 
find change for half-a-sovereign. 

“1, We provide a sufficient dinner—one that has often 
sufficed for my lunch—viz., a bowl of good soup, or bread 
and milk, plus a slice of bread and jam, for one half- 
penny. ; 

“2. The halfpenny covers the cost of the cooked dinner, 


and leaves a considerable profit. This is the most re- 
markable economical fact with which I am acquainted. 

“3. In this cost I include all current expenses, all repairs 
of plant, wages of cooks, manager’s salary, printing, 
postage, and many other items. It does not include rent 
or gas. We are allowed to utilize a bit of the Board 
school playground, which is turned into a kitchen with a 
small outlay of wood and canvas, backed by great inge- 
nuity on the part of our manager. 

“4. We could not do this but for the existence of the 
following conditions: (a) A ‘dense population of the 
character required; (6) the willing co-operation of a 
large number of ladies in distribution ; (c) the activity 
and benevolent attitude of the School Board; and (d) a 
manager with at once a genius and an enthusiasm for the 
work. 

“5, We have from four to nine centers at work, accord- 
ing to the state of employment, weather, etc. To each 
center come children from all neighboring schools. 

‘To avoid the tramp through the streets in slush and 
tempest, baskets, specially devised, are sent with the 
hot cooked food to outlying schools, 

“6, Children can pay for the dinner at the door. But 
the large proportion of the dinners are by free ticket. 
These tickets are distributed by the teachers and the vis- 
iting officers in co-operation, and the distribution is done 
with the utmost care. I believe that five per cent. more 
than covers abuse and failure. A certain number of 
tickets are given to each school, Board and Voluntary, 
according to our means. These free tickets are,of course, 
provided for by voluntary subscriptions. In subscribing, 
the teachers of the schools, especially the Board schools, 
are foremost, 

“7, Pauperize? NO! That is the point of all to notice. 
We faced the usual prophecy, and have found it to be 
rubbish. 

“8. We began in an aristocratic sort of way, with young 
ladies and gentlemen who murmured if the mustard on 
the sandwiches wasn’t all they could wish. For three 
years we have dealt solely with the dregs of the gutter, 
and mean to keep to them.” 
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R. W. Giver, in The Century, June, 1891. 


Glory and honor and fame and everlasting laudation 

For our captains who loved not war, but fought for the life of the nation; 
Who knew that, in all the land, one slave meant strife, not peace; 

Who fought for freedom, not glory,—made war that war might cease. 


Glory and honor and fame ;—the beating of muffled drums; 
The wailing funeral dirge, as the flag-wrapped coffin comes. 
Fame and honor and glory, and joy for a noble soul; 

For a full and splendid life, and laureled rest at the goal. 


Glory and honor and fame;—the pomp that a soldier prizes; 
The league-long waving line as the marching falls and rises; 
Rumbling of caissons and guns, the clatter of horses’ feet, 

And a million awe-struck faces far down the waiting street. 


But better than martial woe, and the pageant of civic sorrow; 
Better than praise of to-day, or the statue we build to-morrow; 
Better than honor and glory, and history’s iron pen, 

Is the thought of duty done and the love of his fellow-men. 





THE POPE’S ENCYCLICAL ON THE LABOR QUESTION. 


INTRODUCTION. 


On the evil May Day that witnessed the bloody sup- 
pression of a labor riot at Fourmies, an incident occurred 
which has impressed the imagination of Europe. - The sol- 
diers, after having been stoned for some time by an angry 
crowd, savagely demanding the release of their imprisoned 
brothers, had fired with their Lebel rifles right into the 
midst of the crowd. Nearly threescore men, women and 
children had fallen, some never to rise again, others to 
writhe in agony on the blood-stained pavement. The sol- 
diers, bringing their magazine rifles once more to the 
shoulder, were prepared to fire another volley, when the 
curé of the parish, with his two vicars, ran between the 
muzzles of the guns and the mob of workers, crying, 
“Enough! enough of victims!” For one moment—one ter- 
rible moment of suspense—it was doubtful whether the 
brave priests would share the fate that befel the Arch- 
bishop of Par?s in front of the barricade Faubourg Saint 
Antoine in 1848. When that moment was over, it was 
seen that the intervention of the priests had sufficed to stay 
further bloodshed; the soldiers fired no more, and the mob 
dispersed silently and sullenly, carrying away their dead 
and caring for their wounded. The bravery of the Abbé 
Margerine extorted praise even from the most inveterate 
haters of the Catholic Church in the French Chamber, and 
scoffing and cynical Radicals maintained that he richly 
deserved the Cross of the Legion of Honor. 

What the Abbé did at Fourmies, the Pope wishes to do 
in Christendom at large. That is the meaning of his En- 
cyclical. Looking out from his eyrie in the Vatican over 
the turmoil and tumult that rage in the camps of labor 
and capital, he issues from his seclusion and appeals to the 
conscience of the civilized world to stay the strife and re- 
establish social peace. His appearance is hailed with min- 
gled feelings, but there is no doubt that if he could pro- 
duce a momentary truce, such as that brought about by 


the good Abbé of Fourmies, there.is no Orangeman or 
Freethinker who would not gladly acclaim him as the 
world’s benefactor. Whether his Encyclical is likely to 
be as efficacious as the heroic action of the Abbé Margerine 
is a matter upon which it will be well not to be too san- 
guine. 

Heinrich Heine oncé wrote in his bitter, scoffing mood: 
“Catholicism previous to the Revolution had lost all real 
importance. It stilllay in wait in the recesses of the 
churches, crouching like a spider in its web, ready to 
spring precipitately from its retreat whenever it had a 
chance of seizing a child in its cradle or an old man in 
his coffin. It was only at these two periods of life—on 
arriving in the world and on quitting it—that a French- 
man fell into the hands of a Christian priest. . . . 
Rome always desired to rule. When her legions fell, 
she sent dogmas into the provinces.” And now, when 
her distinctive dogmas are to most men of as little 
interest as the figure lessons on the slates of their 
school-days, she sends her Encyclical on the Social Ques- 
tion forth into the world to prove once more her 
right toa more real dominion than that of the cradle 
and the grave. Curiously enough, the Pope’s latest 
Encyclical bears a remarkable resemblance to the Ger- 
man-Jewish-Parisian poet’s prescription. “I believe,” he 
wrote, “I cherish a higher idea of the Divine Being than 
those pious folk who suppose that man was only created to 
suffer. Even here on earth I would strive, through the 
blessings of free political and industrial institutions, to 
bring about that reign of felicity which in the opinion of 
the pious is to be postponed until heaven is reached after 
the day of judgment.” Here in this Encyclical the old 
Pope addresses himself to mundane affairs with utter and 
entire indifference to the Gnostic doctrine which has so 
long darkened the Christian life with theories of what may 
be described as the utter damnability of all earthly things. 
The new Encyclical, from first to last, seeks to make mat- 
ters better here below. We may have no continuing city 
in this planet, but it will last our time and our sons’ time 
also, and it therefore behooves us as prudent men to do 
what we can to mend matters here and now. Heretofore 
the Catholic Church has relied chiefly upon its custody of 
the Keys of Heaven. 

In this Encyclical it bases its appeal to the world on its 
claims to help mankind here and now into a better social 
order. The Church, no longer able to keep itself afloat by 
using post-obits, now seeks to raise the wind by drawing 
bills, which fall out, not after the day of judgment, but 
it may be the day after to-morrow. This is much more 
serious business. Any one can draw bills on eternity. 
But it is only a man with substantial assets who can afford 
to issue notes payable on demand or at short notice. 
Hence, whatever may be thought about the Pope’s Ency- 
clical, its issue is an act and a proof of faith. This ven- 
erable ecclesiastic, it is evident, takes himself seriously. 
He is not content to accept the position of a “ three-hatted 
chimera,” or even of a dignified marionette in the great 
pantomime of life to which rude critics have unceremoni- 
ously consigned him. That he should believe in himself is 
no reason, of course, why we should believe in him, but 
it at least opens a door to the possibility of such belief 
which would otherwise be hermetically closed. 

The Encyclical deals, it is true, more with principles 
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than with solutions, and it wiil be dismissed in some quar- 
ters aS a mere sermon of sounding commonplaces, signify- 
ing nothing. Those who thus airily dismiss the formal 
and emphatic deliverance of the Pope in this fashion are 
the blindest leaders of the blind. Even if the Encyclical 
contained nothing but its title, it would still be a portent 
of incalculable significance. That the Pope should con- 
sider that his business is with the Social Question is in it- 
self a breaking down of the wall of partition which many 
good men have reared up between things social and things 
religious. What has the Church to do with strikes, with 
factory laws, with eight-hour bills, and the like? Are not 
these of the earth earthy, to be left by good Christian 
men to the care of politicians and trades unions, which the 
pious should not touch even with a forty-foot pole? To 
that question the Pope answers with a “No,” which re- 
sounds throughout all lands to the uttermost ends of the 
earth. There is no such sounding-board as the canopy 
over the chair of St. Peter. The Roman system has a 
loud-sounding phonograph in connection with the Vatican 
in every parish church in Christendom, and the Ency- 
clical on the Social Question will be read aloud in all lan- 
guages to millions of worshipers in a hundred lands. 

The Social Question is primarily a question for the 
Church, that is the great declaration of the Encyclical; 
and it is almost worth while having a Pope to have so 
true a word uttered in tones so loud and clear in the great 
whispering gallery of the world. 

Of course we shall all interpret the Church in our own 
way. The Pope naturally thinks of his own section as if 
it were the whole, and in one respect heisright. Itis the 
whole of the Church that he is responsible for. But the 
Church of Christ is infinitely wider than the Roman sect. 
It is composed of all those who in their heart love Christ 
in the person of the least of these His brethren, and who 
are willing to act together to help each other in the serv- 
ice of man. But among the innumerable sections of the 
vast whole of the Christian Church, no one occupies a 
higher seat or is responsible for a more numerous flock 
than the Pope. It is therefore a socio-religious fact of 
the first magnitude that he should have proclaimed the duty 
.of the Church to address itself to the solution of the Social 
Question. The effect of his exhortation will probably be 
most felt, at all events at first, outside the Roman com- 
munion. 

For the Pope to issue an Encyclical on the Social Question 
is something like the adoption of a Social Democratic pro- 
gramme by the Tory leaders. Whatever happens, the 
more liberal churches cannot allow themselves to be out- 
done in humanitarian zeal and philanthropic activity by 
the Pope of Rome. The more heartily they have abused 
the Scarlet Woman, the more scandalous will it seem to 
them to be outdone in the race of good works by the 
Roman Catholics. The Pope has now taken his great 
“leap in the dark.” Like General Booth, he is not con- 
tented with sticking to the preaching of the simple gospel, 
he must needs address himself to the practical considera- 
tion of the material wants of men. One by one, all the 
other churches, even the Greek Orthodox, will follow 
suit. 

But, objects the skeptic, what does it amount to after 
all? Did not the apostle James say all that and more also 
nineteen hundred years ago? Certainly he did, but it is 
surely no light matter if the truth so faithfully preached 
by James finds an equally faithful exponent in Leo XIII. 
That is an apostolical succession against which no one 
would cavil. But the Pope is not a mere preacher or let- 
ter-writer. He is a general or commander of a great black- 
coated army of ecclesiastics all over the world. He reigns 


over the Empire of the Confessional, as England reigns 
over the Empire of the Sea. When he says that the 
Church ought to concern itself with the solution of the 
Social Question, he practically asserts that every Catholic 
priest everywhere should do his uttermost to bring to bear 
the teachings of the Encyclical upon the community in 
which he lives. Sir Henry James, who shudders at the 
presence of the priest in politics, may well stand aghast 
at the prospect which the Encyclical unfolds before our 
eyes. For political questions tend to become.more and 
more social questions, and in all social questions the Pope 
tells us the influence of the Church is essential to their 
right solution. If, therefore, the Church stands apart 
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from their consideration, she makes their right solution 
impossible. 

It is this which makes the Encyclical so serious. For 
it deprives the Church for evermore of the excuse of Cain. 
At present, when a strike or an agrarian revolt breaks 
out, there are many members of Christian.churches who 
shrug their shoulders, saying, “It’s no affair of ours. Am 
I my brother’s keeper?” “Yes,” replies the Pope, “you 
are your brother’s keeper, and his blood will I require at 
your hands.” Henceforth, whenever any social question 
disturbs the community, the Catholic priests will feel that 
they have failed in their duty if they have not in some 
way or other made their influence and their teachings help- 
ful to the solution of the problem. Is there an evil in 
the city, and the Church has not dealt with it? Then that 
Church has failed, and stands condemned. 

This will necessitate, as a natural corollary, the substi- 
tution in the colleges for training the priesthood of prac- 
tical sociology for much of the speculative theology which 
at present wastes much of the student’s time. If every 
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Maynooth student had a year’s smart drill in the science 
of modern agriculture, he would do more to remedy the 
evils of the Irish peasant than all the panaceas of British 
statesmanship. The Catholic clergy, if they are to follow 
with effect the counsels of their chief, must henceforth 
know at least as much about councils of arbitration and 
conciliation as about the early councils of the Church, and 
know as much about trades unionism and factory legisla- 
tion as about the Monophysite heresy or the Pelagian 
schism. It is no use proclaiming that the Church is the 
divinely appointed agent for healing the wounds in the 
social organism if those through whom she acts are not 
taught the laws which govern that organism. 

All this summed up means that the logical consequence 
of the Pope’s Encyclical is an absolute revolution in the 
whole attitude of the Catholic Church to modern society. 
The Church, as long as she concerned herself exclusively 
with the next life, could dogmatize as she pleased. But 
when, descending from the infinite expanse of the invisible 
eternity, she decides to stand as daysman between capital 
and labor, and to essay to solve the modern riddle of the 
Sphinx, then her pretensions, be they never so arrogant, 
or prerogatives, be they never so lofty, stand her in small 
stead compared with those humble virtues of common- 
sense, a knowledge of the facts, and the skill born of ex- 
perience which enables you to apply them. Coleridge was 
a great philosopher and one of the first of English poets, 
but all his lore and all his genius availed him nothing when 
he tried to get his horse’s collar over its ears without turn- 
ing it upside down. Nor did he succeed until a humble 
servant-maid lent him a hand. In dealing with most of 
the problems of the modern world, the Church will be 
very much in the position of Coleridge with his horse’s 
collar, and it will be well if it finds near at hand some 
homely teacher like his serving-maid. In the new arena 
into which the Pope would have the Church descend in 
order to demonstrate its divinely appointed gifts, apostol- 
ical succession is about as useful or as useless as it is in 
the steering of an Atlantic liner during the equinoctial 
gales, and orthodoxy, according to the Council of Trent, 
will amount to about as much or as little as an acquaint- 
ance with Cavendish on Whist or the mysteries of the 
Kabbala. The natural results of this new departure will 
be a breaking down of the barriers which sectarian theology 
has built up between Christians of different rites and creeds. 
When you are concerned solely upon hoisting an invisible 
soul into an impalpable heaven, you may without sense 
of shame or of guilt refuse the co-operation of all who do 
not see eye to eye with you about the Immaculate Concep- 
tion or the Procession of the Holy Spirit. But when it 
comes to be a question of hauling a half-drowned donkey 
out of a mudhole in which it is in danger of suffocating, 
there is not a bigot in any of the churches but would feel 
condemned before God and man if he let that donkey 
drown rather than take his place at the windlass side by 
side with a heretic and a schismatic. And the more the 
Church sticks to the outward and visible works of charity 
and philanthropy, the more diabolical will seem to be the 
spirit of exclusion and excommunication which destroys 
Christian power by exaggerating the significance of Chris- 
tian differences. This result may be expected at least as 
much among the Christian sects which do not acknowledge 
the authority of the Pope as among the practicers of the 
Roman rite. For these churches have yet to take the 
first step that is necessary to enable them to deal effectively 
with the Social Question. They have got to unite in order 
to create a sufficiently strong association. The Roman 
Church is strong enough in places where she reigns su- 
preme because she is united. The Protestant churches are 
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not strong enough because they are disunited. . One of the 
results of the Pope’s Encyclical ought to be a coming to- 
gether of the Christian churches to deal with those social 
problems which may be solved in unison but which must 
remain forever insolvable so long as the various commun- 
ions stand apart from each other. The Pope will give a 
lift to the reunion of Christendom on far other than Papal 
lines. 

What a change has come over the whole aspect of Chris- 
tendom since the century began! The modern spirit—of 
which Heine was the exponent—which was then. in fierce 
feud with the Church, has ended by triumphing over its 
old adversary, and changing the standpoint from» which 
it contemplates the affairs of men. This life is no longer 
merely the antechamber of eternity. We are no longer 
mere pilgrims through a wilderness to a heavenly city, 
which rises on the other side of the waters of the river of 
death. We have become, on the contrary, citizens of the 
kingdom of God on earth, charged with the duty of trans- 
forming the world and regenerating human society. “Thy 
kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven.” ‘The human spirit, which in the early ages, 
affrighted by the bestiality and cruelties of Imperial Rome, 
could find no resting-place even for its imagination on 
this side the grave, now sees the waters subside, that the 
tops of the mountains appear, and lo, His Holiness, like 
the dove with the olive branch, stands with his Encyclical 
at the window of our social ark. 

Great as is the change which the Encyclical denotes 
from the point of view of the substitution of the utilita- 
rian for the ascetic conception of life, it is not greater than 
that which the Encyclical indicates in another direction. 
The disestablishment of the Pope has done him good. 
Sweet are the uses of adversity. Persecution and oppres- 
sion have taught the Pope more than ages of pomp and 
power. Without being a revolutionary document, the En- 
cyclical is instinct with sympathy for the laboring man, 
and it assures him the support of the Church in his strug- 
gle towards a more tolerable existence. In other words, 
instead of being the blackcoated gendarme of the op- 
pressor, the Catholic Church is to become the tribune of 
the oppressed! How vast a change this implies it is diffi- 
cult for us at first to realize. Read, however, in connec- 
tion with this Encyclical, the following passage from Na- 
poleon’s views of religion as quoted by M. Taine: 

“ As far as I am concerned, I do not see in Christianity 
the mystery of the incarnation, but the mystery of social 
order, the association of religion with paradise, an idea of 
equality which keeps the rich from being massacred by 
the poor. . . . Society could not exist without an in- 
equality of fortunes, and an inequality of fortunes with- 
out religion. A man dying of starvation alongside of one 
who is surfeited would not yield t. this difference unless 
he had some authority which assured him that God so 
orders it, that there must be both poor and rich in the 
world, but that in the future, and throughout eternity, the 
portion of each will be changed.” 

That is the idea, expressed with the brutal frankness of 
a Napoleon, which has made the very name of Christian- 
ity to stink in the nostrils of a whole generation of Con- 
tinental Liberals. Religion, in the eyes of men like Napo- 
leon, was but a colossal fraud, by which the poor were to 
be deluded into acquiescing in the loss of all their worldly 
goods in return for endless assignats payable in heaven. 
The fraud being detected, the spiritual assignats shared 
in the discredit attaching to the purpose for which they 
were uscd. They are no longer negotiable, for now we 
sce the Holy Father’s attempt to win back the world to 
the Christian faith, by offering them the aid of the Church 
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in their struggle for leisure, for independence, and in 
short, for a human life. 

“ All privileged priesthoods,” said Heine, “have associ- 
ated with Ceesar and his confederates for the oppression 
of the people. The result of this alliance is but to over- 
throw the religion of spiritualism. A portion of the priest- 
hood already comprehend this, and in order to save relig- 
ion they assume the pretense of renouncing the pernicious 
alliance, and seek to range themselves in our ranks by 
adopting our colors.” 

This effort Heine did not think was likely to succeed. 
“Humanity,” he said, “yearns after more solid food than 
the symbolic blood and flesh of the Eucharist. Humanity 
smiles compassionately at the ideals of its youth, that have 
failed in realization in spite of all its painful attempts, and 
it grows manfully practical. Humanity in our day wor- 
ships a system of earthly utility; it has serious thoughts 
about establishing itself in citizen prosperity, about a rea- 
sonably ordered household, about securing comfort for its 
old age.” 

And now, behold, the Holy Father, himself following in 
the wake of the modern spirit, becomes painfully prac- 
tical, and proclaims to the suffering souls of men that the 
Church alone can be trusted to help them to these ideals 
of material prosperity. 

The Encyclical opens a door through which we may 
see a great vista of social transformation. The Pope has 
taken the first step. He has put his hand to the plow. 
Will he draw back? We shall see. If he presses forward, 
nothing daunted, he will not lack for followers. The Dem- 
ocratic Socialist of our day is too intent upon his ends 
to impose religious tests upon his comrades or upon his 
leader. If the Pope will help to attain, let us say, the 
one clear, specific gain for the world of English labor of 
an unmistakable statutory right to one day’s rest in seven, 
we shall all be the Pope’s men in that crusade, even if 
we should have to fight him the moment after the victory 
was gained. But of course the inclination to fight him 
would be much less after such a boon had been secured by 
his aid than it has been hitherto when his weapons for se- 
curing our allegiance have been Smithfield fires, St. Bar- 
tholomew massacres and the tortures of the Inquisition. 

Everything will depend upon how the lead taken in the 
Encyclical is followed up. It will not do for the Pope to 
write up Social Reform upon the wall of St. Peter’s, and 
then to slink back into the Vatican, as Lord John Russell 
ran away after he had chalked up “No Popery.” The 
world, which has hitherto been somewhat incredulous as 
to the reality of the power of the Pope, is now not indis- 
posed to allow him a fair chance to prove that his Church 
is the living force that he claims it to be. But to do this, 
he must not confine himself to words only. He must act. 


THE ENCYCLICAL. 


The Encyclical may be regarded as the book of the 
month, although it is rather a pamphlet than a book, con- 
sisting of forty-eight pages, the whole of which could have 
been printed in twelve pages of this Review. But its im- 
portance does not depend upon its dimensions, and the lit- 
tle work is well worth careful study of all thoughtful 
men. On first reading it, the non-Catholic public will be 
somewhat disappointed. They are not accustomed to en- 
cyclicals, or to the careful way in which the Pope is ac- 
customed to wrap up his meaning in many words of ec- 
clesiastical verbiage. The Encyclical is much too much 
like a charity sermon to produce much effect in its present 
form. There isa more than a suspicion of platitude in the 
excellent commonplaces which the Holy Father deals out 


or 


with both hands, to the workman on the right and to the 
employer on the left. An ill-tempered critic, who does 
not appreciate the limitations under which the Pope labors, 
might be inclined to dismiss the Encyclical as if it were no 
more worthy of attention than some schoolboy’s essay 
upon some theme put down for discussion in a local de- 
bating society. Such a critic would not only be ill-tem- 
pered, but very short-sighted. When the Pope speaks, his 
exalted position, the enormous number of ecclesiastics who 
do his bidding and repeat the words, make even a plati- 
tude respectable. It must not be forgotten that what isa 
truism to an advanced community is often a paradox toa 
backward society. The Pope addresses all sorts and con- 
ditions of nations in all phases of development, from the 
depths of barbarism to the summit of civilization, and his 
words must necessarily be very general, well weighed, and 
carefully chosen. An encyclical, it must be remembered, 
is not primarily addressed to all the faithful, it is written 
to the bishops and clergy, who have to take it as a kind of a 
text-book and explain to their flocks what is the mind of 
the Holy Father. They are accustomed to discriminate 
between what is mere pontifical surplusage and what is 
the kernel of an encyclical. Not having had the advan- 
tage of an ecclesiastical training, I cannot claim for my ex- 
position of the encyclical any authority whatever beyond 
what belongs to any sub-editor with a pair of scissors; still, 
I think it may be worth while,for the sake of readers who 
would be bewildered by the papal excitations, to eviscerate 
from the good Pope’s sermon what may be considered the 
practical lessons which he desires to press upon the atten- 
tion of Christendom. Others, no doubt, will treat the En- 
cyclical from another point of view; nc Scripture is of pri- 
vate interpretation, and I suppose this applies equally’ to 
encyclicals. No person, therefore, has any right to insist 
that his interpretation is the right one; all that he can do 
is to set it forth as plainly and as lucidly as he can, and 
trust to its intrinsic truth to carry conviction to the mind 
of the reader. 

In drawing up my condensed summary or kernel of the 
Encyclical I will take as read all the devout exhortations 
in which the Pope’s teachings are served up. There are 
plenty of them. It is my business to take the plums out 
of the pudding, nor do I do any disrespect to the suet and 
the flour by confining my attention to the plums. The 
suet and the flour are there in ample quantities, no doubt. 
There is enough pious exhortation in the Encyclical to fur- 
nish forth three or four charity sermons, but my readers 
would not thank me for reproducing it here. What they 
want to know is what the Pope is driving at and what 
counsel he has to give to us of this work-a-day world in 
dealing with the problem of the condition of the worker. 
I will, therefore, entirely disregard the form of the Ency- 
clical or Scriptural paraphrases with which it abounds. 
What I propose to do is to extract the ipsissima verba of 
the Pope, and by a little sub-editing and cross-heading to 
bring out into clear relief what are the salient features of 
the Encyclical. Thus treated there are few, I venture to 
believe, even among the most bigoted anti-papists, who 
will not recognize its importance. The figures in paren- 
thesis give reference to the pages of the official translation 
from which extract is made. 


I.—THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR. 


At this moment the condition of the working population 
is the question of the hour; and nothing can be of higher 
interest to all classes of the State than that it should be 
rightly and reasonably decided. (37.) 

If we turn to things exterior and corporeal, the first 
concern of all is to save the poor workers from the cruelty 
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of grasping speculators, who use human beings as mere 
instruments for making money. (26.) 


II.—URGENCY DEMANDED. 


All agree, and there can be no question whatever, that 
some remedy must be found, and quickly found, for the 
misery and wretchedness which press so heavily at this 
moment on the large majority of the very poor. (4.) 

Every one must put his hand to the work which falls to 
his share, and that at once and immediately, lest the evil 
which is already so great may by delay become absolutely 
beyond remedy. (38.) 


Ill.—THE MASSES LITTLE BETTER THAN SLAVES. 


It has come to pass that workingmen have been given 
over, isolated and defenseless, to the callousness of em- 
ployers and the greed of unrestrained competition. That 
evil has been increased by rapacious Usury, which, al- 
though more than once condemned by the Church, is never- 
theless, under a different form but with the same guilt, 
still practiced by avaricious and grasping men. And to 
this must be added the custom of working by contract, and 
the concentration of so many branches of trade in the 
hands of a few individuals, so that a small number of 
very rich men have been able to lay upon the masses of 
the poor a yoke little better than slavery itself. (4.) 


IV.—COMMUNISM NOT THE REMEDY. 


To remedy these evils the Socialists, working on the poor 
man’s envy of the rich, endeavor to destroy private prop- 
erty. (4.). Their proposals are so clearly futile 
for all practical purposes, that if they were carried out 
the workingman himself would be among the first to suf- 
fer. Moreover they are emphatically unjust, because they 
would rob the lawful possessor. - (5.). Thus it is 
clear that the main tenet of Socialism, the community of 
goods, must be utterly rejected; for it would injure those 
whom it is intended to benefit, it would be contrary to 
the natural rights of mankind, and it would introduce con- 
fusion and disorder into the commonwealth. Our first 
and most fundamental principle, therefore, when we un- 
dertake to alleviate the condition of the masses, must be 
the inviolability of private property. This laid down, we 
go on to show where we must find the remedy that we 
(10-11.) 


seek. 


V.—NOR LAND NATIONALIZATION MINUS COMPENSATION. 

We are told that it is right for private persons to f.ave 
the use of the soil and the fruits of their land, but that 
it is unjust for any one to possess, as owner, either the land 
on which he has built or the estate which he has culti- 
vated. But those who assert this do not perceive that they 
are robbing man of what his own labor has produced. For 
the soil which is tilled and cultivated with toil and skill 
utterly changes its condition; it was wild before, it is now 


fruitful; it was barren, and now it brings forth in abun- 
dance. That which has thus altered and improved it be- 


comes so truly part of itself as to be in great measure in- 
distinguishable and inseparable from it. Is it just that 
the fruit of a man’s sweat and labor should be enjoyed 
by another? As effects follow their cause, so it is just 
and right that the results of labor should belong to him 
who has labored. (7-8.) 


VI.—THE RIGHT TO A MINIMUM WAGE. 


we are told, are fixed by free consent; and 
when he pays what was agreed 


Wages, 
therefore the employer, 
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upon, has done his part and is not called upon for any- 
thing further. This mode of reasoning is by no 
means convincing to a fair-minded man, for there are im- 
portant considerations which it leaves out of view alto- 
gether. 

Let it be granted that, asa rule, workman and employer 
should make free agreements, and in particular should 
freely agree as to wages. Nevertheless, there is a dictate 
of nature more imperious and more ancient than any bar- 
gain between man and man, that the remuneration must 
be enough to support the wage-earner in reasonable and 
frugal comfort. If through necessity, or fear of a worse 
evil, the workman accepts harder conditions because an 
employer or a contractor will give no better, he is the 
victim of force and injustice. 


VII.—IN CONDEMNATION OF THE SWEATER. 


The employer must never tax his work-people beyond 
their strength, nor employ them in work unsuited to their 
sex or age. His great and principal obligation is to give 
to every one that which is just. Doubtless before we can 
decide whether wages are adequate, many things have to 
be considered; but rich men and masters should remember 
this—that to exercise pressure for the sake of a gain, upon 
the indigent and the destitute, and to make one’s profit out 
of the need of another, is condemned by all laws, human 
and divine. To defraud any one of wages that are his due 
is a crime which cries to the avenging anger of Heaven. 
Behold the hire of the laborers . which by fraud 
hath been kept back by you, crieth; and the cry of them 
hath entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth. Fin- 
ally, the rich must religiously refrain from cutting down 
the workman’s earnings, either by force, by fraud, or by 
usurious dealing; and with the more reason because the 
poor man is weak and unprotected, and because his slender 
means should be sacred in proportion to their scantiness. 
(13-14.) 


VIII.—THE CRIME OF BLACKLEGGING. - 


Self-conservation is a law of Nature, which it is wrong 
to disobey. Now, if we were to consider labor merely so 
far as it is personal, doubtless it would be.within the 
workman’s right to accept any rate of wages whatever; 
for in the same way as he is free to work or not, so he is 
free to accept a small remuneration or none at all. But 
this is a mere abstract supposition; the labor of the work- 
ingman is not only his personal attribute, but it is neces- 
sary; and this makes all the difference. The preservation 
of life is the bounden duty of each and all, and to fail 
therein is a crime. (28.) 


IX.—THE DUTY OF TRADES UNIONISM. 


The most important of all are Workmen’s Associations. 
We nave spoken wf them more than once; but 

it Ww vill be well to explain here how much they are needed 
to show that they exist by their own right, and to enter 
into their organization and their work. The experience 
of his weakness urges men to call in help from without. 
We read in the pages of the Holy Writ: Jt is better that 
two should be together than one; for they have the ad- 
vantage of their society. If one fall he shall be supported 
by the other. Woe to him that is alone, for when he 
falleth he hath none to lift him up. And further: A 
brother that is helped by his brother is like a strong city. 
It is this natural impulse which makes men band them- 
selves together in associations of citizen with citizen. (31.) 
For to enter into “society” of this kind is the natural 
right of man; and the State must protect natural rights, 
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not destroy them; and if it forbids its citizens to form 
associations it contradicts the very principle of its own 
existence; for both they and it exist in virtue of the same 
principle, viz., the natural propensity of man to live in 
society. (382.) 


X.—THE GENERAL AND PERPETUAL LAW OF TRADES 
UNIONS. 

Speaking summarily, we may lay it down as a general 
and perpetual law, that Workmen’s Associations should 
be so organized and governed as to furnish the best and 
most suitable means for attaining what is aimed at, that 
is to say for helping each individual member to better his 
condition to the utmost in body, mind and property. (35.) 


XI.—THE ORGANIZATION AND PURPOSES. 


The offices and charges of the Society should be distrib- 
uted for the good of the Society itself, and in such man- 
ner that difference in degree or position should not inter- 
fere with unanimity and good-will. Office-bearers should 
be appointed with prudence and discretion, and each one’s 
charge should be carefully marked out; thus no member 
will suffer wrong. Let the common fund be administered 
with the strictest honesty, in such way that a member re- 
ceive assistance in proportion to his necessities. If it should 
happen that either a master or a workman deemed himself 
injured, nothing would be more desirable than there should 
be a committee composed of honest and capable men of 
the Association itself, whose duty it should be, by the laws 
of the Association, to decide the dispute. Among the pur- 
poses of a Society should be to try. to arrange for a con- 
tinuous supply of work at all times and seasons; and to 
create a fund from which the members may be helped in 
their necessities, not only in cases of accident, but also in 
sickness, old age and misfortune. (36-37.) 


XII.—TO THE STATE: “HANDS OFF TRADE UNIONS!” 


Let the State watch over these Societies of citizens united 
together in the exercise of their right; but let it not thrust 
itself into their peculiar concerns and their organization ; 
for things move and live by the soul within them, and they 
may be killed by the grasp of the hand from without. 
(35.) 


XIII.—THE PROVINCE OF THE STATE. 


The first duty of the rulers of the State should be to 
make sure that the laws and institutions, the general char- 
acter and administration of the commonwealth, shall be such 
as to produce of themselves public well-being and private 
prosperity. It is the province of the common- 
wealth to consult for the common good. And the more 
that is done for the working population by the general 
laws of the country, the less need will there be to seek for 
particular means to relieve them. (21.) 


XIV.—THE OBLIGATIONS OF THE STATE TO THE POOR. 


When there is question of protecting the rights of indi- 
viduals, the poor and helpless have a claim to special con. 
sideration. The richer population have many ways of pro- 
tecting themselves, and stand less in need of help from the 
State; those who are badly off have no resources of their 
own to fall back upon and must chiefly rely upon the as- 
sistance of the State. And it is for this reason that wage- 
earners, who are undoubtedly among the weak and neces- 
sitous, should be specially cared for and protected by the 
commonwealth. (24.) 

In all well-constituted States it is a by no means unim- 


portant matter to provide those bodily and external com- 
modities, the use of which is necessary to virtuous action. 

And in the provision of the material wel.-being the labor 
of the poor—the exercise of their skill and the employment 
of their strength in the culture of the land and the work- 
shops of trade—is most efficacious and altogether indispen- 
sable. Indeed, their co-operation in this respect is so im- 
portant that it may be truly said that it is only by the 
labor of the workingman that states grow rich. Justice, 
therefore, demands that the interests of the poorer popu- 
lation be carefully watched over by the administration, 
so that they who contribute so largely to the advantage of 
the community may themselves share in the benefits they 
create—that being housed, clothed and enabled to support 
life, they may find their existence less hard and more en- 
durable. (22-24.) 


XV.—THE DUTY OF THE STATE AS TO STRIKES. 


When work-people have recourse to a strike, it is fre- 
quently because the hours of labor are too long, or the 
work too hard, or because they consider their wages insuf- 
ficient. The grave inconvenience of this not uncommon oc- 
currence should be obviated by public remedial measures ; 
for such paralysis of labor not only affects the masters 
and their work-people, but is extremely injurious to trade, 
and to the general interests of the public; moreover, on 
such occasions, violence and disorders are generally not 
far off, and thus it frequently happens that the public 
peace is threatened. The laws should be beforehand, and 
prevent these troubles from arising; they should lend their 
influence and authority to the removal in good time of 
the causes which lead to conflicts between masters and 
those whom they employ. (25.) 


XVI.—SHORTER HOURS. 


‘ It is neither justice nor humanity so to grind men down 
with excessive labor as to stupefy their minds and wear 
out their bodies. Man’s powers, like his general nature, 
are limited, and beyond these limits he cannot go. His 
strength is developed and increased by use and exercise, 
but only on condition of due intermission and proper rest. 
Daily labor, therefore, must be so regulated that it may 
not be protracted during longer hours than strength ad- 
mits. How many and how long the intervals of rest should 
be will depend on the nature of the work, on circumstances 
of time and place, and on the health and strength of the 
workman. Those who labor in mines and quarries, and 
in work within the bowels of the earth, should have shorter 
hours in proportion as their labor is more severe and 
more trying to health. Then again, the season of the year 
must be taken into account; for not unfrequently a kind 
of labor is easy at one time which at another is intolera- 
ble or very difficult. (27.) 

‘ Asa zeal al principle it may be laid down, 
that ¢ a workman ought to have leisure and rest in propor- 
tion to the wear and tear of his strength; for the waste of 
strength must be repaired by the cessation of work. In 
all agreements between masters and work-people there is 
always the condition, expressed or understood, that there 
be allowed proper rest for the soul and body. To agree 
otherwise in any sense would be against what is right and 
just. (27.) 

XVII.—SUNDAY REST. 

If the owners of property must be made secure, the work - 
man, too, has property and possessions in which he must 
be protected; and, first of all, there are his spiritual and 
mental interests. (25.) 
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No man may outrage with impunity that human dignity 
which God Himself treats with reverence, nor stand in the 
way of that higher life which is the preparation for the 
eternal life of heaven. Nay, more: a man has here no 
power over himself. To consent to any treatment which 
is calculated to defeat the end and purpose of his being, 
is beyond his right; he cannot give up his soul to servi- 
tude; for it is not man’s own rights which are here in ques- 
tion, but the rights of God, most sacred and inviolable. 
From this follows the obligation of the cessation of work 
and labor on Sundays and certain festivals. (26.) 


XVIII.—CHILD LABOR. 


Work which is suitable for a strong man cannot reason- 
ably be required from a woman or a child. And, in re- 
gard to children, great care should be taken not to place 
them in workshops or factories until their bodies and 
minds are sufficiently mature. For just as rough weather 
destroys the buds of spring, so too early an experience of 
life’s hard work blights the young promise of a child’s 
powers, and makes any real education impossible. (34.) 


XIX.—WOMEN’S WORK. 


Women are not suited to certain trades; for a woman is 
by nature fitted for home-work, and it is that which is 
best adapted at once to preserve her modesty and to pro- 
mote the good bringing of children and the well-being 
of the family. 


XX.—WHEN LAW SHOULD INTERVENE. 


If by a strike, or other combination of workmen, there 
should be imminent danger of disturbance to the public 
peace; or if circumstances were such that among the labor- 
ing population the ties of family life were relaxed; if re- 
ligion were found to suffer through the workmen not hav- 
ing time and opportunity to practice it; if in workshops 
and factories there were danger to morals through the 
mixing of the sexes or from any occasion of evil; or if 
employers laid burdens upon the workmen which were un- 
just, or degraded them with conditions that were repug- 
nant to their dignity as human beings; finally, if health 
were endangered by excessive labor, or by work unsuited 
to sex or age—in these cases, there can be no question that, 
within certain limits, it would be right to call in the help 
and authority of the law. The limits must be determined 
by the nature of the occasion which calls for the law’s in 
terference—the principle being this, that the law must not 
undertake more, or go further, than is required for the 
remedy of the evil or the removal of the danger. (24.) 


XXI.— BOARDS OF ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION, 


In these and similar questions, however, such as, for ex- 
ample, the hours of labor in different trades, the sanitary 
precautions to be observed in factories and work-shops, 
etc.—in order to supersede undue interference on the 
part of the State, especially as circumstances, times and 
localities differ so widely—it is advisable that recourse be 
had to Societies or Boards, such as we shall mention 
presently, or to some other method of safe-guarding the 
interests of wage-earners; the State to be asked for ap- 
proval and protection. (29.) 

It is gratifying to know that there are actually in ex 
istence not a few Societies of this nature, consisting 
either of workmen alone or of workmen and employers 
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together; but it were greatly to be desired that they should 
multiply and become more effective. (31.) 


XXII.—MULTIPLICATION OF PEASANT PROPRIETORS. 


If working people can be encouraged to look forward 
to obtaining a share in the land, the result will be that 
the gulf between vast wealth and deep poverty will be 
bridged over, and the two orders will be brought nearer 
together. Another consequence will be the greater abun- 
dance of the fruits of the earth. Men always work harder 
and more readily when they lean to the soil which yields, 
in response to the labor of their hands, not only food 
to eat, but an abundance of good things for themselves 
and those that are dear to them. It is evident how such 
a spirit of willing labor would add to the produce of the 
earth and to the wealth of the community. And a third 
advantage would arise from this: men would cling to the 
country in which they were born; for no one would ex- 
change his country for a foreign landif his own afforded 
him the means of living a tolerable and happy life. (29.) 


XXIII.—AGAINST EXCESSIVE TAXATION. 


These three important benefits, however, can only be 
expected on the condition that a man’s means be not 
drained and exhausted by excessive taxation. The right 
to possess private property is from nature, not from man; 
and the State has only the right to regulate its use in the 
interests of the public good, but by no means to abolish it 
altogether. The State is, therefore, unjust and crucl if, 
in the name of taxation, it deprives the private owner of 
more than is just. (82.) - 


XXIV.—AGAINST CONFISCATION. 


It must be borne in mind that the chief thing to be 
secured is the safeguarding, by legal enactment and pol- 
icy, of private property. Most of all is it. essential, in 
these times of covetous greed, to keep the multitude within 
the line of duty; for if all may justly strive to better their 
condition, yet neither justice nor the common good al- 
lows any one to seize that which belongs to another, or, 
under the pretext of futile and ridiculous equality, to lay 
hands on other people’s fortunes. But there are not a 
few who are imbued with bad principles and are anxious 
for revolutionary change, and whose great purpose it is to 
stir up tumult and bring about the policy of violence. The 
authority of the State should intervene to put restraint 
upon these disturbers, to save the workmen from their se- 
ditious arts, and to protect lawful owners from spvliation. 
(25.) 





XXV.—THE OBLIGATIONS OF THE CHURCH. 


No practical solution of this question will ever be 
found without the assistance of Religion and the Church. 
It is We who are the chief guardian of Religion and the 
chief dispenser of what belongs to the Church, and We 
must not by silence neglect the duty which lies upon Us. 
(11.) 

As far as regards the Church, its assistance will never 
be wanting, be the time or the occasion what it may; 
and it will intervene with the greater effect in proportion 
as its liberty of action is the more unfettered; let this be 
carefully noted by those whose office it is to provide for 
the public welfare. Every minister of holy religion must 
throw into the conflict all the energy of his mind and all 
the strength of his endurance. (39.) 




















LEADING ARTICLES OF 


DR. BRIGGS ON CHURCH AND CREED. 


Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D.D., in the Forum for June, 
holds that the Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene Creed, 
shorn of their Latin additions, are of themselves sufficient 
statement of the Christian faith. In these creeds are 
contained, he maintains, the essential doctrinal basis of 
Christendom. The Christian world with few exceptions 
unite in them. The later creeds of the Church express on 
the contrary, he further maintains, schisms and divisions, 
and “set forth doctrinal variations which are of great 
importance in the science of theology but which 
are not essentjal to Christian faith and life.” They were 
framed for the most part to express the shades of belief 
which grew out of the spread of religious liberty in the 
sixteenth century, and differ greatly from the Apostles’ 
and Nicene creeds. As a matter of fact, says Dr. Briggs, 
speaking of these modern creeds: “1. They are not so 
much creeds, expressing the real faith of the people of 
God, as systems of orthodox doctrine to be taught by the- 
ologians. 2. They are not designed for the worship of 
the people and are therefore not in the liturgical form. 
They are for instruction in the class room; catechisms for 
children; larger ¢atechisms for adults and confessions of 
faith for the ministry. 3. They do not set forth in plain 
terms the essential doctrines of Christianity, but in learned 
language they give a complete exposition of Christian 
doctrine or else a full statement of certain particular doc- 
trines with regard to which there have been division and 
debate.” They were not commonly intended, he adds, to 
bind the consciences of the people or even to compel the 
ministry to blind subscription to all their dogmatic state- 
ments. _“ 


THE LATER CREEDS WERE FRAMED IN IGNORANCE. 
The scholastic divines who helped to frame the later 
crreeds knew little, declares this writer, of Biblical criti- 
cism; and in their ignorance they pursued false methods 
of exegesis. “The systems now in use in the United 
States, for the most part, were constructed without any 
use whatever of the more fundamental departments of 
theological science and yet in childlike simplicity and cool 
dogmatism it is assumed that they are Biblical, churchly 
and confessional.” Criticism has revealed the Bible in a 
new light. “The discipline of Biblical theology which 
builds on the results of criticism, finds in the Bible a new 
theology—new not in the sense that it destroys anything 
that is valuable in the old theology; but that on the one 
hand it is simpler, fresher, full of life and energy, quick- 
ening and fascinating people as well as preacher, and, on 
the other hand, more comprehensive, more profound, 
more symmetrical and harmonious.” Dr. Briggs thinks 
that the movement for revision of the Westminster Sym- 
bols, now in progress in the Presbyterian Church, will 
eventually result “in casting those symbols aside as barri- 
ers to church unity and as no longer suitable expressions 
of the faith and life of the Church in our day.” 

He has no sympathy with the people who would do away 
with creeds entirely. They are necessary to express the 
Church’s faith, life and unity. Because the Chufth has 
committed excesses in one direction it ought not to allow 
itself to be driven into opposite excesses. He urges that 
the evil in present creeds be corrected and no more mis- 
takes be made. Personally, Dr. Briggs says, he has no 
difficulty in subscribing to the Westminster Confession 
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in the historic sense of the terms of subscription, as de- 
fined by the Synod of New York and New Jersey, but has 
difficulty in exacting such subscription as a condition of 
ministerial service. 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
President Hyde on College Gymnastics. 


Mr. William De Witt Hyde, President of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, lays down, in the June number of the Forum, three 
fundamental rules to which physical education must con- 
form: First, the best exercise is that which reaches the 
largest number and does most for the weakest men; sec- 
ond, the best exercise is that which makes the hardest 
work attractive; third, the best exercise is that which 
most successfully co-ordinates body, mind and will. In- 
ter-collegiate athletics, he shows, cannot be made the basis 
of a national system of physical training, as it stimulates 
only the few to action. The weakest men—they who need 
physical education most—are eliminated from the ranks of 
inter-callegiate athletics at the outstart. Machines and 
movements for bringing into play each muscle of the 
body, as well as the system of exercising by hand-book, 
each of itself, it is shown, fails to come within the re- 
quirements of the three axioms named. The national sys- 
tem, according to President Hyde, is a combination of the 
three methodg, suggested. He describes this system as it 
is carried out in practice in the institution of which he is 
president. 
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The student is placed directly under the instruction, 
direction and control of the director of the gymnasium. 
First he is measured and given a hand-book in which are 
prescribed exercises for developing the defective parts of 
his body. The Freshmen are drilled im marching and 
club-swinging. Sophomores are taught the elements of 
wrestling and boxing. Exercise in fencing with single 
sticks is given the Juniors, and the Seniors receive in- 
struction in fencirig with foils and mask. This combina- 
tion stands, Mr. Hyde maintains, the test of the three 
axioms; it reaches every student, calls for hard, though 
attractive work, and co-ordinates through the various 
exercises prescribed, body, mind and will. A table is 
presented which shows that the highest twenty-one schol- 
ai’s graduated from Bowdoin College during the last four 
years also were among the best athletes in the college, 
which indicates that in Bowdoin College at least rank in 
scholarship tends to coincide with rank in physical devel- 
opment. 

In closing, President Hyde says: “Physical education 
is of sufficient importance to receive the same intelligence 
and business-like consideration that is given to the other 
departments in a college. The building must be con- 
structed with a view to the precise use that is to be made 
of it. The director must be a man of collegiate and med- 
ical training, proficient himself in physical exercises and 
able to impart enthusiasm fqr them to others, and en- 
dowed with something of the military capacity to com- 
mand and manage mei. A man who combines these 
qualities and attainments should have the same academic 
standing and remuneration as the heads of other depart- 
ments. Then #he work required of the students should be 
as systematic and dignified in proportion to its amount, 
as that in other departments.” 


The Earl of Meath on Compulsory Physical Education. 


The Earl of Meath would make physical education com- 
pulsory in the public schools. At the last session of the 
British Parliament, it may be yemembered, a bill was 
introduced into the Honse of Lords by him for placing 
physical exercises, in towns of over fifteen thousand pop- 
ulation, among the subjects which must be taught in the 
schools to obtain the highest government grant. This 
bill, though it was rejected, did the great service of call- 
ing the attention of the people at large to the inadequacy 
of the legislation recently enacted which permitted board 
schools to teach physical exercise, but which made no 
definite provision to this end and furnished no guarantee 
that such instruction would be given. 

In his article in the North American Review for June, 
the Earl of Medth argues strongly for compulsory physi- 
cal education. He is confident that a comparison of the 
school children in the various parts of a large city will 
show that those living in the crotvded parts, where the 
room for exercise is very limited, are the least developed 
in physique. He gives statistics which show that the 
average increase in the circumference of chest for twelve 
boys who had taken the drill and gymnastic training in 
the Much Wenlock National School for six months was 
nearly two inches. In almost all the great European 
countries except Great Britain—in Germany, France, 
Sweden, Norway and Switzerland—physical instruction 
is made compulsory in all the schools. In Germany every 
national schoolmaster is required ta pass an examination 
in the theory and practice of gymnastics before receiving 
his certificate. Institutions have been.established in Ber- 
lin and Dresden as well as in other Europa, cities for 
the systematic training in gymnastics of school teachers. 

It is highly essential, Meath insists, that in any practi- 
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cal system, the gymnastic instructor and the school 
teacher should be the same person, for the following rea- 
sons: “1. For reasons of economy, which should not be 
overlooked, as many districts would be unwilling or un- 
able to pay the salary of an additional teacher. 2. For 
the sake of the teacher himeelf, who would be benefited 
by being obliged to devote a certain portion of each day 
to his own physical development. 3. For the sake of 
discipline, which could be much more easily maintained 
by the regular schoolmaster than by an outsider. 4. Be- 
cause proficiency in physical exercises would enhance the 
respect of the scholars for their teacher. 5. Because there 
would be no danger of divided authority, or of one-sided- 
ness on the part of school teachers or gymnastic in- 
structor.” 
Walking as an Exercise. 

A sexagenarian in the June number of Belford’s Mag- 
azine advocates walking as one of the simplest and most 
effective ways of building up and sustaining the physical 
constitution. A lengthy article in support of this exercise 
is thus summed up: 

“It isa perfect exercise. It taxes the entire system. 
When you walk properly, every member and muscle, 
every nerve and fiber has something to do. The arms 
swing backward and forward, keeping step, as it were, 
with the legs; the chest expands and contracts as the 
lungs fill and discharge; the drummer-boy pulse beats a 
tune for the march; the legs curve and straighten; the 
feet rise and fall, while the head rides over all—but not 
as a deadhead. Every sense it has is employed, every 
faculty alert. The nostrils expand to quaff the breeze; 
the ears turn to every sound; the eyes roll in their sock- 
ets, sweeping from left to right, from earth to sky; the 
brain is at work through all its parts. Progress under 
such conditions is the very eloquence ef physical motion. 
What is the effect? The flesh is solidified; the lungs grow 
strong and soand; the chest enlarges; the limbs are 
rounded out; the tendons swell and toughen; the figure 
rises in height and dignity, and is clothed with grace and 
suppleness. Hunters, who walk much, are tall and 
straight, while sailors, who scarcely walk at all, are low 
and squat. The whole man is developed, not the body 
merely. The mind is broadened by the contemplation of 
creation’s works, the soul is enlarged, the imagination 
brightened, the spirits cheered, the temper sweetened. 
The moral forces are strengthened equally with the phys- 
ical. A loftier reverential feeling is awakened, if not a 
profound religious sentiment. No one who rightly walks 
the fields and groves, or climbs the heights beneath the 
heavenly dome, with its blazing sun by day, and its moon 
and countless stars by nig}, but is irresistibly drawn 
toward the infinite, as ho ane through Nature up to 
Nature’s God.’ ” 


‘““THE DAYS OF OUR YEARS” ARE INCREASING. 


Mrs. H. M. Plunkett has an intensely interesting article 
in the Popular Science Monthly for June, entitled “Our 
Grandfathers Died Too Young.” The fact that the aver- 
age period of human life is actually lengthening, she says, 
was first perceived in England, in about 1825. It was 
found that the Gavernment was losing money in paying 
annuities calculated on the basis of old “life tables.” In- 
vestigations were forthwith made which showed “that 
the duration of life th 1725 compared to that in 1825 was as 
three in the former to four in the later time.” 


SOME CAUSES OF THE DECREASE IN MORTALITY. 
Mrs. Plunkett gives as a broad reason for this increase 
in longevity the “mastery of man over the forces of Na- 
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ture, through the zrand scientific triumphs that began 
with the discovery of oxygen in 1774, and the control of 
steam and electricity obtained a little later.” First of 
the special causes named is the better and more abundant 
supply of food which improvements in agriculture have 
made possible. The second special cause given is the in- 
creased supplies and better distribution of clothing, due 
to invention of machinery and a better knowledge of the 
hygiene of clothing. The third cause given is, a wider 
and more thorough knowledge of the laws governing health 
and of proper methods of sanitation. Better systems of 
ventilation have been introduced into our sehool-rooms; 
and municipalities throughout the country are taking more 
care that the water with which their people are supplied 
is pure. Then too, our houses are better warmed. 


BETTER MEDICAL TREATMENT AS A CAUSE. 

New and more scientific methods of healing the sick 
have also had much to do in reducing mortality. “Thou- 
sands and ‘thousands of lives are now saved annually in the 
hospitals, refuges, homes, &c..,. provided by Christian char- 
ity, which-have mostly come into being within the last: 
century. Multitudes of lives have been saved by antiscp- 
tic surgery alone. The hospitals have afforded such 
facilities for the study of disease that a partial mastery 
has been gained ever many, especially those known to be 
contagious, so that when ah outbreak of one of these oc- 
curs it is soon confined to the smallest possible area; iso- 
lation and disinfection do much, and the private burial of 
persons so dying helps to limit the mischief. Of what 
may be called the medical control of diseases, vaccination 
surpasses all others in itg benefits. In New York. in 
1878, in a population of eleven hundred thousand there 
were but fourteen cases of smallpox, thanks to vaccina- 
tion.” The advance of temperance, Mrs. Plunkett main- 
tains, is.another great source of the lengthening of life. 
It is no wonder, she concludes, that people are beginning 
to protest against the literal meaning of “the days of our 
years are three-score years and ten.” 





HOW .I LEARNED THE LANGUAGE OF MONKEYS. 


Professor Garner, in the New Review for Jyne, has an 
article called “The Simian Tongue,” whiclt is of quite 


‘surprising interest, for Professor Garner has learned to 


speak monkey language by the aid of the phonograph! 
Professor Garner thinks that he has found a clue to the 
great seeret of speech, and points out a way which leads 
to its solution. Seven years ago, in the Cincinnati Zoo- 
logical Gardens, he was deeply impressed by the conduct 
of some monkeys who were frightened by a savage rib- 
nosed mandrill, Every movement o@ his was closely 
watched by the monkeys and reported to those in the 
other.compartment. Their conduct filled him witt belief 
that it was possible to learn the monkey tongue very 
much in the. same way men learn the language of a strange 
rac3 of mankind. His difticulty was, first, to utter the 
sounds that he heard, second, to recall them, and yet an- 
other was to translate them. 


THE MONKEYS AND THE PHONOGRAPH. 

At last it dawned upon him that the phonograph might 
come to his rescue. With the aid of the Directa® of the 
National Zoological Gardens at Washington, he arranged 
to act as interpreter between two monkeys. : 

“We separated two monkeys which had been caged to- 
gether, and placed them in separate rooms. I then ar- 
ranged a phonograph near the cage of the female, and 


‘caused her to utter a few sounds, which were recorded on 
“the cylinder. The machine was then placed near the cage 
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contaiting the male, and the record repeated to him and 
his conduct closely studied.” 

Subsequent experiments with chimpanzees enabled him 
to become quite familiar with the sounds of their tongue, 
and when, some weeks later, he went to the monkey cage 
he tried his'linguistic sk#fl with a degree of success far 
beyond his wildest hopes. 


MONKEY TALK. 

His account of the astonishment of the monkeys when 
he spoke to them in their own’ tongue is very amusing. 
The first word which hé translated was “milk,” but as 
it applied equally to water, he came to the conclusion 
that it was the monkeyese for “drink.” He also discov- 
ered the Simian for “food,” and “hand,” and “ weather,” 
for it seems that even in monkeydom tlie weather is an 
indispensable topic of eonversation. I do not venture to 
reproduce Professor Garner’s attempts to explain the way 
in which monkey language is to be pronounced. The tone 
in music, he says, is F sharp, very difficult to imitate, 
and quite impossible to write. In his experiments he 
came upon a word which is evidently one of immense 
significance, although its real meaning he has not yet as- 
certained. 

A WORD OF AWE. 

Its effect upon a monkey friend of his with whom he 
was very familiar was such that after thrice pronouncing 
it he has lost his friend, for at the first sound of the mystic 
word the monkey nearly went mad with fright. 

“The next day, while feeding him, F uttéred the pe- 
culiar sound of alarm, whereupon he sprang at once to a 
perch in the top of his cage, and as I continued the sound 
he seemed almost frantic with fright. I could not tempt 
him by any means to come down. I then retired some 
twenty feet from the cage, and his master (of whom he 
was very fond) induced him to come down from the 
perch, argl' whiie he was fondling him I gave che alarm 
from where I stood. He jumped agaia to his perch, and 
nothing would induce him to leave it while I remained in 
sight. The next day, on my approach, he fled to his perc 
and [ could not induce him on any ternis to return. It is 
now some time since I began my visits, and I have never, 
since his first fright, induced him to accept anything from 
me, and only with great patience can I get him to leave 
his perch at all, although I have not repeated this peculiar 
sound since my third visit, nor can I again elicit a reply 
from him when I say his word for ‘food’ or ‘drink.’ ” 

Professor Garner says that he has another monkey 
friend of the same variety, with whom he is experiment- 
ing. but he dare not try the alarm upon him, as he does 
not wish to lose his friendship. “He uses all the words I 
know in his nguage, and speaks them well.” 


- 
THE SIMIAN TONGUE. 

Professor Garner’s conclusions are summarized under 
sixteen heads, from which E quote the following: 

“The Simian tongue has about eight or nine sounds, 
which may be changed by modylation into three or four 
times that number. 

“Each race or kind has its own peculiar tongue, slight- 
ly shaded into dialects, and the radical or cardinal sounds 
do not have the same meanings in all tongues. 

“When caged together one monkey will learn to un- 
derstand the language of another kind, but does not try 
to speak it. His replies are in his own vernacular. 

“They use their lips in talking in very much the same 
way that nten do; but seldom speak when alone or when 
not necessary. 

“T think their speech, compared to their physical, men- 
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tal and social state, is in about the same relative condi- 
tion as that of man by the same standard. 

“The more fixed and pronounced the social and gregari- 
ous instincts are in any species, the higher the type of its 
speech. 

“Simians reason from cause to effect, and their reason- 
ing differs from that of man in degree, but not in kind. 

“To reason, they must think, and if it be true that man 
cannot think without words, it must be true of monkeys: 
hence, they must formulate those thoughts into words, 
and words are the natural exponents of thoughts.” 

Professor Garner concludes his article with the follow- 
ing sentence: “The sage of science finds the fossil rays 
of light still shining in the chamber of sleeping epochs, 
and by their aid he reads the legends on the guide-posts 
of time; but the echoes of time are lost and its lips are 
dumb. Hence our search for the first voice of speech 
must come within the brief era of man; but if his proto- 
type survives, does not his parent speech survive? If the 
races of mankind may be the progeny of the Simian 
stock, may not their languages be the progeny of the Sim- 
ian tongue?” 


CARL SCHURZ ON LINCOLN. 


For some time to come, anything that is written about 
Abraham Lincoln will naturally be in review of Messrs 
Hay and Nicolay’s “History.” In the article which forms 
the piece de résistance of the June Atlantic, Mr. Carl 
Schurz contents himself with but few words in way of 
criticism of that tremendous work. He appreciates the 
difficulties of the biographers and also their exceptional 
qualifications, and finds their tendency to eulogy largely 
pardonable and wholly inevitable. In their treatment of 
Chase’s conduct, he considers that “they transgress all the 
limits of fairness,” and as to style he deprecates the re- 
dundancy of phrase that has made the “ History” so bulky. 

Mr. Schurz hastens from the unprofitable task of fault- 
finding to give a sketch of Lincoln’s life, characterized, 
it is almost needless to say, by admirable judgment and 
good taste. He traces the early life of the Illinois farmer- 
boy through its many vicissitudes, and shows that the key- 
note of “Honest Abe’s” greatest significance was struck 
when his “heart bled” at the sight of the slave-market of 
New Orleans. His early successes, his political race with 
Stephen Arnold Douglas, in which he missed the Senate 
and gained the Presidency, his untiring application to the 
problem of slavery, his wonderful self-restraint and mag- 
nanimity with Seward and Chase, the chief crisis of the 
war years, and, above all, Lincoln’s charming personality, 
are touched by Mr. Schurz with a sympathetic and dis- 
criminating hand. : 

Perhaps this symmetrical little essay accentuates two 
points: first, the extent to which Lincoln was identified 
with and inspired by an absolute conviction of the prac- 
tical and theoretical wrong of slavery, with his rare fore- 
sight and conscientiousness in treating it; and second, his 
oneness with those whom Mr. Schurz calls the “ plain peo- 
ple” of the country. He was from the plain people and 
of them. Their sorrows and joys were his. In the de- 
cision of each of the tremendous national questions which 
this quondam rail-splitter was called on to make, it was 
to the plain people that he looked to bear him out, and 
they did not disappoint him. “To Abraham Lincoln the 
people became bound by a genuine sentimental attachment. 
It was not a matter of respect or confidence or party pride, 
for this feeling spread far beyond the boundary lines of 
his own party. It was anaffair of the heart, independent 
of mere reasoning.” 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


In regard to Lincoln’s overwhelming personality in the 
conduct of his administration, Mr. Schurz says: “No 
American ever wielded such power as that which was 
thrust in Abraham Lincoln’s hands. It is to be hoped that 
no American president ever will have to be entrusted with 
such power again. But no man was ever entrusted with 
it to whom its seductions were less dangerous than they 
proved to be to Abraham Lincoln.” 





STORIES AND ANECDOTES ABOUT ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN. 


Mr. Theodore Stanton, in the Westminster Review 
for June, begins the first of a brief series of papers on 
Abraham Lincoln, in which he proposes “to study him 
briefly as a politician, as an orator, as a writer, as a wit, 
as a military man, as an abolitionist and as a moralist.” 

The chief interest in the paper depends upon the anec- 
dotes with which it is interspersed. Some of them are 
new, and some of them are old, but the latter are quite 
good enough to bear telling many times. The paper, as “ 
a whole, gives a very pleasant account of the greatest of 
modern Americans. 

A MELANCHOLY JOKER. 

Mr. Stanton gives the following explanation of the 
fondness for joking which sometimes seems to impair the 
heroic grandeur of Lincoln’s character : 

“Mr. Lincoln was a victim of constitutional melancholy, 
which assumed a most dangerous form on one or two oc- 
casions in his earlier years. His domestic life was far 
from happy, and it is now known that his wife was threat- 
ened with insanity, if she were not actually insane. The 
terrible responsibilities and continual uncertainties of the 
Civil War were an awful strain on his mental and bodily 
powers. An intense love of fun was the safety-valve of 
this mental state. In his youth and early manhood it 
often showed itself in the roughest sort of horseplay and 
in ill-considered story-telling, and’ during his mature 
years his own wit and humor, or that of others, was 
always a delightful balm to his much-troubled soul.” 


MAGNANIMITY AND MANAGEMENT. 


Lincoln was singularly magnanimous in dealing with 
his political opponents. 

“Lincoln once said to Mr. Fox, Assistant-Secretary of 
the Navy: ‘You have more of that feeling of personal 
resentment than I. Perhaps I have too little of it; 
but I never thought it paid. A man has no time to spend 
half his life in quarrels. If any man ceases to attack me, 
I never remember the past against him.’ ” 

Mr. Stanton describes him as supremely capable in the 
management of men. He was an expert student of elec- 
toral statistics. Mr. Stanton hints that occasionally his 
astuteness got the better of his simple, straightforward 
honesty, but the incident which he gives to show Lin- 
coln’s capability of prevarication is very slender indeed. 
He quotes a saying of his: 

“Honest statesmanship is the employment of individual 
meannesses for the public good.” 

But there is very little cynicism in that remark, and no 
one could have run the gauntlet of office-seekers without 
learning by painful experience how much truth lay in that 
remark. 

“ALWAYS KEEP NEAR THE PEOPLE.” 

The following story is well known, but so characteristic 
as to be worth repeating: 

“The foundation of Lingoln’s political success was his 
popularity, and his popularity was due to his ‘always keep- 
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ing near to the people,’ as he expressed it. One night he had 
a dream. He thought that he was in some great assem- 
bly. The people made a lane to let him pass. ‘He is a com- 
mon-looking fellow,’ some one said. Lincoln, in his 
dream, turned to his critic, and replied: ‘Friend, the 
Lord prefers common-looking people; that is why he made 
so many of them.’ ” 

The following extract will convey a good idea of Mr. 
Stanton’s article: 

“But it is the terse, axiomatic phrases with which Lin- 
coln’s writings, both public and private, abound that 
give them their original and characteristic stamp. When, 
in August, 1864, Grant th: ught for a moment of leaving 
the army before Petersburg, and hastening with a large 
detachment to the assistance of Sheridan, then in the 
Shenandoah Valley, Lincoln telegraphed as foflows to the 
General-in-Chief: ‘I have seen your dispatch expressing 
your unwillingness to break your hold where you are. 
Neither am I willing. Hold on with a bull-dog grip, and 
chew and choke as much as possible.-—A. LINCOLN, Pres- 
ident.’ 


SOME OF HIS SAYINGS. 


“Tt is the humorous element in Lincoln’s speeches and 
writings which makes them almost sui generis. What he 
said or wrote to his generals was often amusingly pat. 
When a seemingly unsurmountable obstacle checked the 
advance of one of the armies, his favorite illustration 
was: ‘Well, if you can’t plow through the log, per- 
haps youcan plow round it.’ It was characteristic of 
General McClellan, the author tells us, that he always 
regarded bad weather as exceedingly injurious to him, 
but as never injurious to the other side; so Lincoln once 
said of him: ‘He seems to think, in defiance of Scrip- 
ture, that heaven sends its rain only on the just and not 
on the unjust.’ Exasperated at the discrepancy between 
the aggregate of troops forwarded to the same general, 
and the number the general,reported as being received, 
Lincoln exclaimed: ‘Sending men to that army is like 
shoveling fleas across a barn-yard—not half of them get 
there.’ When one of the Northern commanders took the 
control of a Missouri church out of the hands of its rebel 
trustees, Lincoln disapproved of the measure in a dispatch 
containing this terse and vigorous phrase, which imme- 
diately obtained wide currency: ‘The United States Gov- 
ernment must not, as by this order, undertake to run the 
churches.’ When Grant was accused of intemperance, 
the President answered: ‘If I knew what brand of whisky 
he drinks, I would send a barrel or so to some other gen- 
erals.” He once telegraphed to General Hooker: ‘If the 
head of Lee’s army is at Martinsburg, and the tail of it 
on the plank road between Fredericksburg and Chancel- 
lorsville, the animal must be very slim somewhere. Could 
you not break him?’ To another general he wrote: ‘I un- 
derstand the main body of the enemy is very near you, 
so near that you could ‘board at home,’ so to speak, and 
menace or attack him any day.’ 


LINCOLN’S HUMOR. 

“Not less happy were many of Lincoln’s messages to 
politicians. To one of his mild-natured critics he wrote: 
‘Would you drop the war where it is, or would you pros- 
ecute it in the future with elder-stalk squirts charged 
with rose-water?’ 

“When, on his first arrival in Washington, the new 
President was besieged by office-seekers, while the war 
was breaking out, Lincoln said: ‘I feel like a man let- 
ting lodgings at one end of the house, while the other end 
is on fire.’ 


“In the winter of 1863 there was much anxiety at 
Washington, lest Burnside should be captured at Knox- 
ville. One day a report came to the White House that 
there was heavy firing in the direction of the latter city. 
Lincoln, who had been waiting during long hours for 
some news, now expressed his satisfaction, and when 
asked why he found any comfort in his meagre message, 
answered: ‘A neighbor of mine in Menard County, 
named Sally Ward, had a large family of children, 
which she took very little care of. Whenever she heard 
one of them yelling in some out-of-the-way place, she 
would say, ‘Thank the Lord! there’s one of my young 
ones not dead yet.’ So long as there was firing in the 
direction of Knoxville, Burnside was not captured. 

“Lincoln, of course, enjoyed the wit of others, though 
he did sometimes choose extraordinary occasions for in- 
dulging in this pleasure. Thus, when the Cabinet was 
called together to learn for the first time the President’s 
emancipation policy, Lincoln began by informing them 
that Artemus Ward had just sent him his latest book, 
and proposed reading a chapter (‘High-handed Outrage 
at Utica’), which he thought very funny. He thereupon 
read the chapter aloud, seemed to enjoy it, and after the 
Cabinet had recovered its gravity, the President assumed 
a graver tone, and then .told them the important object 
of the meeting.” 


GENERAL WOLSELEY ON GENERAL SHERMAN. 


Lord Wolseley begins his papers on General Sherman, 
in the May number of the United Service Magazine. He 
says: ; 

‘*His death is an intense sorrow to those who knew him 
personally, and no man has been more sincerely regretted 
by the nation he served so well. His name will be forever 
cherished in the United States, and honored wherever the 
English tongue is spoken.” 

Lord Wolseley declares that while the Americans 
imagine that their great civil war was one of the most 
remarkable of all wars, the great generals and masters 
of the military art on the Continent regard it as 
conveying so few useful lessons as to be hardly worth 
studying. The military problems involved were not 
worked out by armies constituted like those of the great 
military powers. It was throughout a war between 
hastily raised levies commanded by officers without 
any military education or instruction. Neither side 
possessed any cavalry at all in the European sense of the 
term and according to European notions regarding that 
arm. Even General Grant had no experience of regular 
armies or of what regular troops could do in battle. 
Hence, Lord Wolseley says that American military 
writers would have done well to have avoided the use of 
the superlative in their accounts of the actions fought in 
their long struggle. 

Lord Wolseley confines his first paper to the early 
career of Sherman, before the war broke out. He says 
that the many lines of life in the numerous professions, 
tried for the most part with success, gave his life an 
interest for all sorts and conditions of men. It was the 
character of the cultivated gentleman trained in the 
great school of West Point which was his most prominent 
characteristic throughout all the strange incidents of his 
eventful career. The paper is brightly written, and full 
of interesting anecdotes of Sherman’s career in Califor- 
nia. Lord Wolseley reserves his account of Sherman's 
career in the civil war for a paper in the June number of 
the Magazine. 
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OUR NEW NAVY. 


The opening article in the North American Review for 
June is an account by the Hon. Benjamin F. Tracy, Sec- 
retary of the Navy, of the ships that constitute the new 
American naval fleet. Just ten years have elapsed since 
Congress determined that the United States, which had 
wholly ceased to be a naval power, should begin to build 
modern war-ships. It was in 1883 that four steel vessels, 
the “Chicago,” “ Boston,” “ Atlanta” and “ Dolphin,” were 
actually begun. They turned out remarkably well, consid- 
ering the fact that naval construction had to be developed 
as a new art in this country. In 1887 the “Newark,” 
“Charleston,” “Baltimore,” “Philadelphia,” “San Fran- 
cisco,” “Yorktown,” “Concord,” “Bennington” and 
“Petrel ” were begun, and the members of this second 
group were made to embody everything that the science 
and art of naval construction had acquired up to date. 
Several of the plans were proeured abroad, but in others 
of the group original and excellent American ideas were 
introduced. 

In 1888 the great armored cruiser “Maine” was begun, 
and in 1889 the so-called battle-ship “Texas” was taken 
in hand. These were more ambitious than their predeces- 
sors and were of six or seven thousand tons displacement. 
The plans of the “Texas” were. purchased in England. 
Since then no plans have been purchased abroad. Ameri- 
can naval architecture is to-day fully equal in ingenuity 
and experience to that of any other country, and the most 
recent of our vessels now under construction are regarded 
as in many respects superior to those of any power in the 
world, These new cruisers are characterized by great 
speed and large coal capacity. Theirarmaments are com- 
paratively light, but they are not only to be the fastest 
war vessels afloat but are also to be equal to overtaking 
easily the fastest of the passenger greyhounds of the North 
Atlantic. The “ Pirate” so-called, and her sister ships, not 
yet named but designated as “Nos. 12 and 13,” have three 
propelling screws, can steam around the world without 
touching at any point for coal, and can easily overtake 
the fastest ships of any description whatever that are 
afloat to-day. 

Three great American battle-ships are also under con- 
struction, the “Massachusetts,” “Indiana” and “Ore- 
gon,” with a displacement of 10,298 tons each. Foreign 
critics regard these as the most powerfully armed and 
most formidable battle-ships ever designed, although the 
eight new battle-ships now under construction in England 
are forty per cent. larger. The new American navy is 
admirable in its adaptation to the actual situation of this 
country and its probable necessities. 

Mr. Tracy writes with evident enthusiasm, and his wise 
devotion to his task of supérintending the development 
of an American navy is both commendable and _ reassur- 
ing. The facts marshaled in his article are gratifying to 
the proper pride of American citizens, and should lead to 
a much better popular understanding of the question of 
a modern navy for this country. 





RECIPROCITY. 


The Policy Defended. 

In the New Englander and Yale Review, Hon. Joseph 
Sheldon defends Mr. Blaine’s plan of reciprocity, main- 
taining that such a policy is not inconsistent with that of 
Protection. The whole philosophy of Protection, he holds, 
rests primarily upon the interests of producers. “It vir- 
tually says, let there be abundance produced, and little 
wasted in the profits of middle-men and transportation; 
and trust home competition for cheapness ultimately, 





largely and permanently.” A tariff for Protection is there- 
fore essential to this country, he argues, in order to “ena- 
ble us to gain, in all the conditions of production and dis- 
tribution, an equality with, or a superiority over, the 
conditions elsewhere enjoyed—so that we can here, in each 
new branch of business as it arises, ultimately make goods 
cheap and keep wages high and become economically as 
well as politically independent, and able on equal terms 
to secure legitimate and true reciprocity in trade.” Re- 
ciprocity in other words makes equality the one condition 
of trade; it is wholly dependent upon Protection and, in 
this sense, is a part of Protection. 

Mr. Sheldon is strongly opposed to Mr. Erastus Wi- 
man’s plan for unrestricted reciprocity with Canada, so 
long, that is, as that country remains a dependency of 
Great Britain. The United States would make a grave 
mistake, he asserts, if it should agree to an exchange of 
its market of sixty-five millions for the Canadian markets 
of five millions, without securing also a political union 
with Canada. If we hope to ever bring about this union, 
he adds, we should not at the present time, for the mere 
sake of its trade, give to Canada the great part of all we 
have to offer. Referring to the reciprocity provisions in 
the McKinley Bill, he says: “Reciprocity. of trade with 
the Amerfcan republics, as proposed in the new tariff act, 
bears the same spirit as the body of the tariff act itself; 
is calculated to serve the same beneficent ends. It will 
probably become the foundations of a trade mutually ad- 
vantageous, and will contribute especially to the well- 
being of workingmen in the United States. The free ex- 
change of tropical and subtropical goods for our manu- 
factured and cereal goods, for the most part without any 
competition with the goods we make, will tend to open 
new markets for both these classes of goods, on terms of 
‘reciprocal benefits.’ ” 

The Policy Attacked. 

Franklin MacVeagh, in Belford’s Magazine for June, 
takes quite a different view of Reciprocity. This plan, 
he avows, was proposed as a means of rescuing Protection, 
and its adoption by protectionists would undermine the 
very foundations of their policy. Through Reciprocity, 
the advocates of Protection undertake to extend its area 
but in so doing, he avers all of its intellectual claims are 
surrendered. “These claims are that it is possible, profit- 
able, and the only wisdoni for our nation to live within 
itself; and that mutual foreign commerce is contraband 
in peace and war. When, therefore, we quit our isola- 
tion, or admit the necessity of free trade with other na- 
tions, even if they scarcely count, we admit the impossi- 
bility of our system, and give up whatever made it an 
intellectual proposition.” Reeiprocity sounds well, says 
Mr. MacVeagh, catches theear, but it is “illogical,” “ut- 
terly superficial” and “hopelessly impossible” in plan. 





SENATOR STEWART ON SILVER. 


Perhaps no other person in the United States has given 
the silvér question more attention than Hon. William M. 
Stewart, Senator from Nevada. His contribution on 
“Silver and the Need of More Money,” in the June Forum 
is the sum and substance of his numerous speeches, pa- 
pers and pamphlets on the subject. Senator Stewart’s 
one contention is that there is not enough gold in use as 
money to carry on the world’s trade, and that, to supply 
this deficiency, silver should be coined, as gold, in un- 
limited amounts. There never was enough, he maintains, 
of either gold or silver to supply the trade demand of the 
world, and there never was too much of both combined. 
The demonetization of silver by the United States in 1873 
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was, he asserts, the crime of the nineteenth century. By 
such demonetization every contract was made payable in 
gold alone and the debtor was denied the option of paying 
in either gold or silver, as stipulated in the contract. 

“Why,” he asks, “should the United States use the same 
kind of money as other countries? What possible good 
can result from such an arrangement? The pretense that 
gold coin is required to settle foreign balances is absurd. 
Such balances are adjusted by a well-established system 
of exchange.” Continuing in the same line of thought, 
he says, that it is wrong to suppose the exchange of the 
money of one country for that of another is commerce. 
They who hold to this view do not seem to realize that 
commerce consists in the interchange of commodities, and 
that money is used as a measure or counter for that pur- 
pose.” 

MONEY SHOULD NEVER BE EXPORTED. 

Money, Senator Stewart insists, should never be ex- 
ported. “The country which exports its money will bank- 
rupt its people.” He does not tell, however, what is to 
prevent the dearer metal from being exported from the 
country, under bimetallism, should the money in circu- 
lation at home exceed the wants of domestic trade. This, 
the real question at issue between monometallists and 
bimetallists, he passes over in silence. 

Mr. Stewart takes exception to the assertion made by 
Mr. Edward Atkinson, in the May number of the Forum, 
that “the value of gold and silver in the markets of the 
world is @ matter that it is wholly without the power of 
the government to control or to regulate,” holding, to the 
contrary, that the demand of the government for precious 
metals for use as money regulates their values as well 
as the demands of individuals for private needs. 

Free coinage, in the estimation of the Nevada “Silver 
King,” would make the silver bullion in the standard dol- 
lar worth $1.29 an ounce and would enhance proportion- 
ally the value of farm products; it would enlarge the me- 
tallic basis, place credit on a solid basis, stop contraction, 
furnish more money and revive business generalHy. 





LO, THE POOR INDIAN. 


Our Day, for May, contains two contributions on the 
Indian question, the first one of which is by T. H. Tib- 
bles, on “A New Government for Indians.” The present 
Indian agency government, he explains, “consists in the 
appointment of a man called an agent, to rule on the In- 
dian reservation, and gives this man almost unlimited 
power over the lives, liberty and property of all who re- 
side on that reservation.” The agent is the court, sheriff, 
judge and jury in one. Practically this same system of 
agency government has been in vogue for the last fifty 
years, and its one effect has been, he asserts, to degrade 
the Indian. Philanthropists to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the Indians of our West, Mr. Tibbles contends, 
are not as a raceadvancing. The value of their property 
is less to-day than it was twenty-five years ago. The 
cause which operates most against the accumulation of 
property by the Indian, is the so-called intercourse laws. 
Under these laws the Indian cannot sue or be sued, can- 
not ship his grain or cattle to market; cannot collect 
debts or rent his land. The whole plan of Indian gov- 
ernment resembles very strikingly the feudal system of 
the Middle Ages, grimly implying that the preference, if 
at all, lies with the latter system. The agent is the feudal 
lord, the Indian police the retainers, the higher employees 
the courtiers, and the lower grades the lackeys. “It is,” 
he asserts, “the worst form of government that can be 
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devised. It is degrading to every man connected with it, 
to the people governed as well as the governing squad of 
whites who administer it. It kills the very spirit of man- 
hood. Under it the American Indians—the finest race of 
primitive people on the globe—have been reduced to ser- 
vile beggars.” If the present system is to be continued, 
he urges: that army officers—men of honor trained to 
command, drilled in routine duties and of great physical 
courage—should be appointed agents. 


Joseph Cook on the Indian Problem. 

The second contribution on the Indian is Joseph Cook’s 
Boston Monday Lecture. Mr. Cook regards the follow- 
ing as chief among the causes of our Indian troubles. 1. 
Partisan greed for office or the spoils system of appoint- 
ment to the Indian service. 2. Frontier settlers’ greed 
for land. 3. National treachery in violation of solemn 
treaties with Indian tribes. 4. Outrages against Indians 
by border ruffians. 5. Retaliation by the savages for the 
injustice of white men. 6. Conflicts between the pro- 
gressive and non-progressive portions of the Indian pop- 
ulation. 7. Starvation from robbery of Indians by In- 
dian agents and failure of crops. 8. Religious fanaticism 
industriously fostered by designing agents for selfish pur- 
poses. 9. Failure of Congress and of the several States to 
give the Indian the right of self-protection under fed- 
eral and state laws. 

The remedies which Mr. Cook suggests for these troubles 
are: 1. Let the Indian service be taken out of the do- 
main of party politics, as the army and navy have been; 
and let us apply to the appointment of Indian agents the 
rules of civil service. 2. Without transferring the whole 
Indian service to the army, let experienced officers, at the 
discretion of the President and Secretary of the Interior 
and Commissioner of Indian Affairs, be appointed occa- 
sionally as Indian agents in the most important posts. 
3. Advance the breaking up of the tribal and reservation 
systems, and let the Indians, as far as possible, own land 
in severalty, as is provided in the bill of Senator Dawes 
of Massachusetts. 4. Let Indians who hold land in sev- 
eralty on the allotment system be taught not to throw 
away their opportunity of self-help. 5. Admit Indians to 
citizenship and give them the right of self-protection un- 
der national and state laws. 6. Enlarge educational 
agencies for Indians, and teach industrial branches as well 
as the usual topics of school instruction. 7. Let an ade- 
quate number of Indians be assisted and taught to build 
homes of their own. 8. Sustain missionary efforts so that 
evangelical religious truth may reach all frontier savages, 
both white and red. 


THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA. 


Sir James Kitson, the President of the British Iron and 
Steel Institute, who has recently visited the United 
States, gives his impressions of the iron and steel indus- 
try of America in the Contemporary Review for May. 
He thinks that there is no ground for apprehension that 
the United States will drive England out of the market, 
and he believes that England will continue to hold the 
leading place in the neutral markets of the world, as it 
wil] take the American manufacturers all their time to 
supply their own markets. It is interesting to note that 
Sir James Kitson thinks that in this industry American 
inventiveness is not so great as English. They have not 
invented ; they have improved English machines, have 
profited by English experience, and avoided English mis- 
takes. Thus American blast furnaces are more capa- 
cious, their engines more powerful, their rolling machines 
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of newer and more improved construction. There is a 
greater readiness to adopt scientific methods, and the 
young men are much sooner put into responsible 
positions. 

He gives a very interesting account of the development 
of iron in Kentucky and Alabama, An American Middles- 
brough is being laid out to accommodate a population of 
200,000. At present there are only 7,000 there, but others 
are expected. Sir James visited a mountain of coal in 
West Virginia into which railway cars ran along the 
level into the mountain side and the coal was loaded 
directly into the wagons. He thinks that iron and steel 
will be much more exclusively used as building materials 
than has hitherto been the case. In Chicago he visited a 
manufactory of tin cans where the work was entirely 
done by self-acting machinery. This automatic machine 
cuts the tin plates, folds them, solders them, tests them 
for leakages, counts them, and delivers them into ware- 
houses for storing, and into cars for shipment. If ma- 
chinery can do all that, there is no reason why it should 
not go on and do everything else. 

Sir James thinks that the pressure on the workers in 
America is too great—the struggle is too terrific and can- 
not last. The foremen and managers drive their work- 
men to an extent to which employers in England would 
never dream of doing. They get the maximum amount of 
work out of their workers, and the men do not seem to 
have either the inclination or the power to resist the 
pressure. The article is full of interesting facts. He 
tells usthatin the Pittsburg district 450,000,000 feet of 
natural gas are delivered to consumers every day, which 
is equivalent to the annual consumption of coal of the 
weight of 800,000 tons. Near Philadelphia there is a 
mountain of iron ore which contains fifty per cent. of 
iron, which is worked at a cost of a shilling per ton. In 
one car works in Pennsylvania the temperature in the 
workshops is equalized all the year round. In summer 
fresh currents of air are driven by machines through ice 
into the factory, while in winter a current of hot air is 
driven through it, and so the temperature is equalized, 
and better work turned out. The only thing which 
seemed to have sickened Sir James Kitson in America 
was the condition of the streets of New York. 





ENGLISH-SPEAKING UNITY. 
The Inspiring Thought of the Age. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie, writing upon the McKinley Bill 
in the Nineteenth Century, says: 

“In view of the fact that the ‘Old Home’ is now well 
filled, and that new fields are imperatively demanded for 
the further increase and development of our race, it is 
consoling to reflect that these, my fellow-countrymen, 
coming here as reported from Liverpool, only leave the 
‘Old England’ for the ‘New England.’ 

“Whether they reside upon this side of the ferry or the 
other makes comparatively little difference, the vital 
point being that their descendants are to be members like 
themselves of the English-speaking race, and to enjoy the 
same language, religion, literature, and law, the same 
love of liberty and order, and political institutions, to 
which those of the Motherland are rapidly assimilating. 
A third branch of the race has just consolidated into 
a democratic commonwealth, where the political equality 
of the citizens is as firmly established and hereditary priv- 
ilege is as unknown as in the secend branch, and ‘Ad- 
vance, Australia!’ echoes from the heart of all. The 


political institutions of Republic and Commonwealth are 
Henceforth there are to be three great divisions of 
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our race, each independent, each self-governing, each de- 
veloping its resources and working out.its destiny in its 
own way; though three nations, yet one people, sure to 
be found shoulder to shoulder against any other race, 
should foreign conquest threaten the national life of 
either. 

“This is the great and inspiring thought of the age as 
far as our race is concerned, for it secures to it beyond 
question the future dominion of the world, and that for 
the good of the world; for the English-speaking race has 
always stood first among races for Peace, Liberty, Jus- 
tice and Law, and first, also, it will be found, for ‘gov- 
ernment of the people, for the people, and by the people.’ 
It is well that the ‘last word’ in the affairs of the world 
is to be ours and is to be spoken in plain English.” 

Mr. Theodore Watts, in the Fortnightly for June, has 
an article on the Future of American Literature. He re- 
fers to the editorial remarks in the “Progress of the 
World” last month on the danger of the United States 
becoming a non-English speaking community. Mr. Watts 
thinks, however, that the heterogeneous emigrants will 
not in the long run disturb the English character of the 
United States, which, Mr. Watts maintains, is pre-emi- 
nently the typical English colony. Mr. Watts says: 

“A poem written in the English language, whether pro- 
duced in England or in some other part of the vast Eng- 
lish-speaking world, is an English poem, no more and no 
less, and it has to be judged upon its own absolute merits, 
its own absolute defects. 

“The poetry beginning with Piers Plowman, and end- 
ing, up to now, with certain English, American, Cana- 
dian, Australian and South African bards whose name is 
legion, is the birthright of every English-speaking man 
wheresoever he may have been born—in London or in 
New York, in Levuka or in the Falkland Islands—exactly 
as a poem in the Greek language was the birthright of 
every Greek whether born in Athens, in Thebes or in 
Sparta. Nor is there any reason why in the United States 
or in Canada or in Australasia or in Capeland or in Mash- 
onaland English poetic genius should not in the twentieth 
century blossom as vigorously as it blossomed in the Eng- 
land of Shakespeare. But English poetry it will be—Eng- 
lish poetry to be judged by the canons of criticism of the 
Motherland. In any one of these colonies the Shakespeare 
of the twentieth century may be born. But splendid as is 
the present glory of the United States, splendid as is 
the promise of Canada, Australasia and South Africa— 
these coloniees can never produce a Shakespeare who is 
not an English poet. Even if England were to-morrow 
to be sunk under the sea the land of Shakespeare and 
Milton and Wordsworth must remain the motherland of 
every English-speaking poet. 

“So full is America of every kind of Anglo-Saxon 
force, so full of literary as well as mechanical genius, 
that I believe the great English writers of the twentieth 
century may well be born on American soil.” 


FRENCH DESIGNS IN ITALY. 

Startling Revelations by Signor Crispi. 

Mr. Bunting is to be congratulated this month upon 
having once more secured one of those articles which 
have done so much to make the name of the Contem- 
porary Review famous in the arena of international dis- 
cussion. The other day he published an article of doubt- 
ful authorship and dubious value entitled, “The Savoy 
Dynasty and the Pope and the Republic.” The article was 
written from the French point of view, and directed 
against the policy by which Italy has united her destinies 
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with those of the central European Alliance. The article 
was a fair enough article as articles go, but its sole his- 
toric importance is that it has drawn a reply from Signor 
Crispi, the late Prime Minister of Italy, which occupies 
the place of honor in the new number. 

AUT CRISPI AUT NULLUS. 

Signor Crispi does not sign his article, it is true; he is 
simply “ An Italian Statesman,” but no anonymous writer 
ever more ostentatiously paraded his identity. On the 
second page he stands confessed. 

“ At Friedrichsruhe no conditions were added to the 
treaty of the Triple Alliance, and it is false to say that in 
the retirement of the Prince-Chancellor projects of how 
to make war on France were concocted. The facts prove 
the contrary, in that the peace was kept during the four 
years that I was in power.” 

Again he says: 

“ And later occurrences have given further proofs of the 
intentions of the French Government. It is now three 
months since I left the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and 
my successor has not been more fortunate than myself 
with the Government of the Republic.” 

Let us, then, see what Signor Crispi has to say con- 
cerning the relations between France and Italy and the 
peace of Europe. He begins by rehearsing a piece or his- 
tory, true history, he asserts, as to the treachery with 
which Italy was treated by Napoleon between 1859 and 
1870, in order to suvport his contention that if ever there 
is to be a union between the nations improperly called 
Latin— 

“It would be necessary that France should forget the 
story of her kings, and put aside all ambition, even of a 
moral dominion over the people of the two adjoining 
peninsulas. It would be necessary that she should treat 
these nations as her equals, and that she should renounce 
any domination in the Mediterranean or on the Conti- 
nent.” 

Instead of doing this, however, France as a Republic 
has followed the methods and vices of the Empire. 


WHY ITALY JOINED THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 

This is his account of the circumstances which compelled 
Italy to join the Austro-German alliance: 

“Ttaly cannot remain isolated. She must hinder the re- 
constitution of the league of Catholic Powers for the de- 
fense of the Vatican, and provide that, if all her frontiers 
cannot be made secure, at least by the aid of suitable al- 
liances, they may be in part protected.” It was not until 
Italy, threatened by the French occupation of Tunis and 
the Austrian threat to occupy the Quadrilateral, saw in 
the peace made between Bismarck and the Vatican an 
urgent call to strengthen her position in Europe. 

“Tt was then that the Minister Mancini demanded, and 
after long negotiations, obtained in February, 1882, the 
admission of Italy into the alliance of the two empires. 
The treaty renewed in 1887 by Count di Robilant is 
purely defensive, and nothing has since been done to 
change its meaning.” To prove this it is enough to say 
for nine years peace has been maintained in Europe. 
Signor Crispi then proceeds to combat the contention of 
his critics that Italy has been plunged into misery by in- 
creased taxation in order to keep up the increased arma- 
ment necessitated by the alliance. He publishes a mass of 
figures in order to prove that the Italians are thriving 
under a policy which the French maintain is ruining the 
peninsula. The mortality has fallen from 30 per 1,000 in 
1886, to 25 in 1888. For the last nine years no new tax 
has been imposed by the Italian Parliament. The mili- 
tary expenditure of Italy at the highest never exceeded 


18 francs per head, whereas in Germany the contribution 
is 200, in England 21, and in France 25. Turning his at- 
tention then to the internal condition of affairs, he ridi- 
cules the idea that either the Pope or the Radicals can 
be counted on by France in her operations against Italy. 
The Radicals, he says, are few, undisciplined, without 
any directing intelligence, and without means of action. 


ITALY AND THE POPE. 


The Pope, when he was king, could never rule without 
a foreign garrison. The Italian clergy enjoy a liberty in 
the exercise of their spiritual functions so absolute as to 
be almost unparalleled in Catholic countries. Nay, Sig- 
nor Crispi even maintains that the priests from the Pope 
downwards are by no means keen for the restoration of 
the temporal power. 

“In Piedmont the clergy are faithful to the dynasty 
of Savoy; in Venice, Lombardy, Tuscany, in the king- 
dom of Naples, and in Sicily they were never Papal, and 
are not so now. One may count on one’s fingers the cler- 
ical bishops; and even in Rome one must look amongst 
the high ecclesiastical functionaries to find partisans of 
the temporal power. Leo XIII. demands it, desires it, 
but fears to resume it, and, whenever he discusses it, 
finishes by saying that if the civil power were restored to 
him it would be so difficult to maintain it that he might, 
if he became king, before long be obliged to ask for the 
return of the Italian troops.” 


THE TEMPTATION OF LEO XIII. 

In support of this he tells us the following remarkable 
story in illustration of the reluctance of Leo XIIl. to en- 
ter openly into undertakings which might cause him to be 
accused of being the cause of a war between France and 
Italy. He fears to alienate the Italian clergy and pro- 
voke a schism which would injure Catholicism: 

“Two years ago Count Lefebvre de Behaine was at 
Paris during the summer, I do not know for what rea- 
sons, whether for the usual congé or for political motives. 
He had left Italy after having come to an understanding 
with certain high functionaries of the Curia, who are the 
most fanatical advocates of the temporal power. One 
day, about the beginning of July, M. Baylin de Monbel, 
the Chargé d’Affaires of the Embassy of France to the 
Vatican, went to the Pope with a telegram, announcing 
that it was time to leave, and that in France all was 
ready. The telegram said, “ Faites vite, car tout est prét.” 
Leo XIII., who prefers the Vatican to an uncertainty, 
replied that it was necessary to consider, that he must 
consult the College of Cardinals in a matter of such grav- 
ity, and that M. de Monbel must come again in a couple 
of days. M. de Monbel, who is known in the Roman 
world as a man of infinite resource, went to the audience 
appointed, accompanied by the General of the Jesuits. 


. The Pope this time opposed the plan, showing his aversion 


to an act which might turn out otherwise than safe for 
him. M. de Monbel then proposed a simulation of flight, 
a trip to a neighboring shore; but? this made the Pope 
still more hesitating, and nothing was decided. The 
French Ministry had prepared a dilemma; if the Pope 
succeeded in escaping and taking refuge in France, the 
Roman question would revive, obliging the Powers to re- 
solve it; if the Italian Government hindered the flight of 
Leo XIII., it would be proved that he was not free in his 
mcvements, and the Catholic Powers would be obliged to 
undertake his defense. In the one case or the other, war 
would be inevitable, and as Italy would have been the 
cause of it, she could not plead the casus federis, and 
would have been left alone against France. The plan 
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failed, but another was attempted, this time easier to 
detect.” - 


“NAME, NAME, SIGNOR CRISPI.” 


“One day there came to Rome one of those people who 
call themselves agents of the Latin League, who go and 
come to and from Paris under the pretext of reconciling 
the two countries. In fact, he was an agent provocateur. 
He had been in the Vosges with Garibaldi, had been an 
officer of artillery, was freely received in the military 
workshops of France, and, in consequence, was intimate 
with certain generals of the Republic. He had an inter- 
view with a high functionary of the Italian Government, 
to whom he confided as a state secret that an expedition 
against Italy was already decided on. To put it into 
effect they waited for an excuse in some question which 
should be raised. The Government of the Republic had 
decided to attack Italy by sea and land; in order to antic- 
ipate it, we must reach first the frontier with our army, 
putting also in movement the entire fleet. Two French 
divisions were to move, one from Toulon and one from 
Algiers, for the purpose of destroying one or two of the 
chief Italian cities with melinite; and 70,000 troops would 
cross the frontier on the first sign from Paris. By this 
information it was hoped to excite the irritable disposi- 
tion, as they judged it, of the Crispi Ministry, which 
would respond precipitately by hostilities. And as the 
provocation would have come from Italy, she would have 
no right to demand the assistance of the allied Powers. 
The furious Sicilian, as the French journals delight to 
call him, did not fall into the snare, and did not even 
communicate the information to his colleagues. The agent 
returned to Paris, with the conviction that the Ministry 
at Rome had no desire for war.” 


FRANCE THE REAL TROUBLE OF EUROPE. 


Signor Crispi concludes his article by maintaining that 
Italian confederation speNs weakness, and that is the only 
reason why it is desired by France. He concludes by 
pointing out that it is the armaments of France which 
have been the disturbing element in Europe: 

“The French Parliament has increased its military Bud- 
get from 420,000,000 to 735,000,000, and that of the navy 
from 182,000,000 to 254,000,000; nor was this enough, for 
in a special Budget she appropriated the enormous sum 
of 1,073,000,000; and, as if not satisfied with that, by the 
laws of June and December, 1888, established for the same 
purpose a credit of 770,000,000. Italy wishes to live in 
tranquillity; she has no need of jealousies, no envies, no 
plans of aggression; she has need of peace to reorganize 
her internal affairs and complete her unity. She has no 
other ambition than to co-operate with the other nations 
in the progress of civilization. 

“ And this is my desire.” 

Well said, Signor Crispi. He has set a good example to 
the fallen prime ministers of Europe. Prince Bismarck 
might follow his example, and contribute to the Contem- 
porary Review another page of the secret history of mod- 
ern Europe. 


THE RISE OF BRITISH DOMINION IN INDIA. 


In Maemillan’s Magazine for June, Sir Alfred Lyall 
publishes a lecture, which he recently delivered at Oxford, 
on the Rise of British Dominion in India. The basis of 
the empire in India, he points out, depends entirely upon 
England’s great naval strength and superiority. Looking 
over the acquisition of the country, he is impressed, first, 
with the magnificence of the exploit, and, second, with 
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the ease with which it was accomplished. Sir Alfred Lyall 
controverts Professor Seeley’s view as to the unprecedented 
nature of its conquest. He points out that India had 
been conquered before more than once, and so far from it 
beltag impossible for the East India Company to see that 
they were on the straight road to universal dominion it 
was written down in Alexander Dow’s History of Hindo- 
stan, in 1764, that the whole of India might be conquered 
by 10,000 European infantry. The people were scattered 
and without a leader, and the whole country was in the 
lowest state of political exhaustion. 

Sir Alfred Lyall divides the rise and extension of the 
terygtorial conqyest into, first, the period of struggle be- 
tween Europeans for tke ascendancy in India, and second, 
the period of the contest between England and the native 
powers for the dominion of India from 1757 to 1805. In 
the first period, Dupleix failed, in Sir Alfred Lyall's opin- 
ion, as much from want of skill as from want of strength ; 
he tried to meet the Orientals with their own weapons in- 
stead of using his own. There was nothmg really new in 
the French plan of drilling two or three native regiments. 
He invented nothing except a new departure in politics. 
He tried to substitute conquest for commerce, and there- 
by threw the game into the hands of the English. Even 
if he had succeeded it would not have secured the pos- 
session of India to France, for the possession of India be- 
longs to the nation who has command of the sea. 

The destinies of all India were determined by the taking 
of Bengal, which gave England a basis from which to 
overrun the whole of India. Bengal is the soft side of 
India. The only fortifications of India lie landward to the 
north and northwest. By entering at Bengal, England took 
the fortress in its undefended rear. The causes of the Eng- 
lish supremacy were threefold; there was no foreign ¢o:m- 
petitor, the whole country was in confusion, and Bengal, 
the richest province in the Empire, was at once a_ base 
and an open line of defense. The revolt of the American 
colonies, and the misfortunes attendant thereupon, 
brought England in 1780 to the lowest water-mark in the 
tide of her fortunes. Warren Hastings, however, saved 
them. The era of expensive war and contest began when 
the Crown superseded the East India Company in the di- 
rection of affairs. 

If the foundation of the Indian Empire was laid by mer- 
chants, the lofty superstructure was raised by Parliamen- 
tary proconsuls and generals. Of the future, Sir Alfred 
Lyall points out that the isolation of India from European 
politics, which has lasted about a hundred years, is about 
to cease, and England is face to face with Russia on the 
Northwest and France in the northeast. England ob- 
tained possession of India by the compulsion of events, 
and whatever may be its eventual advantage or disad- 
vantage, it seems already plain that the effect upon the 
general progress of the human family must be very great. 
The English rulers are changing the habits of thought and 
the religious ideas and the moral level of the country. 


HOME RULE FOR SCOTLAND. 


It isa common delusion. diligently fostered by politi- 
cians of both sides, that Scotland is governed according 
to the wishes of the majority of Scotchmen. The Scotch 
always get their way, it is declared; and Mr. Gladstone 
himself has declared that the Imperial Parliament uni- 
formly seeks to govern Scotland according to Scotch 
ideas as they are made known by the majority of the 
Scotch members. So far from this being the case, on 
one bill the writer of an interesting article, “Home Rule 
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for Scotland,” in the Scots Magazine for June, is able to 
produce no fewer than twelve divisions in which Scotland 
was outvoted on the Scotch Local Government Bill by 
a majority of English Tory members. The figures are 
so significant that I gladly quote them here: 


Scotch 
Votes, 
For. Agst. 


. That County Councils should have con- 
trol of Police 43 18 5 10 

2, That County Councils should have the 
same Licensing Powers as Burghs.. 4 P 164 

3. That Police Burghs should have ths 
same Licensing Powers as other 
Burghs 

. That County Councils should have 

ower to acquire land compulsorily 
OF DUDHG PUPNORES......0000ccscesees 

5. That Town Councils should have the 
same power regarding land 

3. That County Councils should be em- 
powered to maintain and protect 
public rights of way. 

. That Railway Companies seeking Par- 
liamentary Powers to close roads 
should give notice of intention to 
COURTNEY DOURCTIS Soo. c lec cnc nes reese 

. That traveling expenses of County 
Councilors be paid out of rates..... 

. That power be given to regulate du- 
ties of officers of health 

. That employers should not be em- 
powered to deduct rates from wages 
of service-franchise men 

. That £30,000, proposed to be granted 
to Highlands, should be devoted to 
EPOE COMOCRMIO a 6 secccesccccccheccsese 

2, That the Highland grant should be de- 
voted to benefit of crofters and cot- 
tars, instead of to relief of rates 
paid chiefly by landlords............ 39 «14 199 


Total 
Votes. 
For. Agst. 


158 = 1,278 


530 1,842 

A Scotch Local Government Bill is one in which the 
views of the majority of Scotch members ought to be 
paramount, if ever there was any measure in which they 
should be consulted. The above list is the most cogent 
argument that has yet been produced in favor of allowing 
Scotland to have a parliament of her own. But these 
arguments by no means stand alone. The writer in the 
Scots Magazine says: 

“Many other important matters might be mentioned in 
which Scotland, although ripe for legislation, can get 
nothing done, owing to the congestion of Parliament and 
the more pressing and powerful claims of England and 

- Ireland upon its limited time—measures, foy example, 
touching the Churches, disestablishment and disendow- 
ment; the land laws, game laws, and deer forests; the 
right of access to our highland mountains and glens; the 
fishing and mining industries; the liquor laws; harbors of 
refuge, and other means of lessening the disasters which 
draw a dark line every year around our rocky coasts; the 
crofters and the neglected population, not only of the 
Highlands, but of our overcrowded towns. As regards 
private bill legislation, the delay and expense of going to 
London have become such an intolerable nuisance that 
the Government are now dealing with it in a sort of bas- 
tard Home Rule measure, but they must either delegate 
what are really legislative duties of inquiry to an irre- 
sponsible tribunal, thereby endangering the most impor- 
tant interests of the country, or devolve them on a joint 
committee of members of the two Houses of Parliament, 
who will find the duty too burdensome for its proper 
discharge. Private members find it hopeless to carry 
bills. Myr. Maclagan can scarcely now expect during his 
own lifetime to witness local option, for which he has 
sacrificed so much. Mr. Bryce complained bitterly the 
other day that for nine sessions he had been trying un- 
successfully to bring on his ‘Access to Mountains Bill.’ ” 
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SOME AUSTRIAN STATESMEN. 


The series of statesmen of Eufope in the Leisure Hour 
this month is devoted to Austria. The following is an 


COUNT TAAFE, 


anecdote of Count Taaffe, who is descended from an old 
Irish family: 

“Wher the law was passed that children of all creeds 
should be allowed to attend the primary school, it was held 
by the ignorant Tyrolese that the abomination of deso- 
lation was at hand, and various local mayors fefused to 
earry the law into execution. Count Taaffe invited them 
all to come and see him at the castle of Innsbruck. He 
gave them a copious breakfast, spoke genially to every 


COUNT KALNORY. 


one of them, calling each man by his Christian name. At 
last, stopping in front of one of the most obstinate of the 
clerical party, he said to him good-humoredly; ‘Tell me, 
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father, is it true what I have heard, that you are no 
longer the master in your commune?’ The mountaineer 
closed his two fists in anger: ‘Who said that, Excellency?’ 
he replied; ‘I will strangle him with my own hands.’ 
‘You will strangle him? Very good, but then what ought 
I to do to you who want to hinder the Emperor from being 
master of his own country?’ He then explained to the 
mayors that the Emperor having sanctioned the educa- 
tional laws, it was a crime of lése-majesté to oppose them. 
The Tyrolese, ardent patriots as they are and devoted 
to their ruling house, went away touched at the thought 
that they of all people should have seemed to be unfaith- 
ful to the family of Hapsburg. They all promised to con- 
form to the orders of his Majesty, and from that day forth 
there was no further trouble.” 


M. RUCHONNET, LATE PRESIDENT OF THE 
* SWISS REPUBLIC. 


The principal article of the Nouvelle Revue for May is 
a biographical sketch of a contemporary Swiss statesman, 
M. Louis Ruchonnet. We know so little of the public life of 
the Swiss Republic that the insight given by M. Rossel’s ar- 
ticle has a fresh charm of its own, which is inno way les- 
sened by the modest tone and moderate scope within which 
he has voluntarily confined his study. A people of three 
millions does not, in the ordinary circumstances of modern 
Europe, furnish a stage for great statesmen. Her public 
men attain more gently to the rank of excellent magistrates. 
Itis as such a magistrate—upright, able and disinterested 
—that M. Rossel presents the subject of his sketch. 

AN ANGLO-SWISS. 

M. Ruchonnet was born in the Canton de Vaud in 1834. 
When he was last year elected President of the Confeder- 
ration he was therefore only fifty-six, and he is still in the 
prime of his intelligence and vigor. Plain living and high 
thinking has been the rule of his simple republican life. 
The public service has at all times taken the place of per- 
sonal aggrandizement in his ambition, and his conception 
of the public service has been as large and intelligent as it 
has been single-minded. It is pleasant to think that, 
through his mother, English blood runs in his veins, and 
that some of his earliest impressions of life were given to 
him in England. He was still a baby, however, when his 
parents returned and fixed themselves definitely in Switzer- 
land, where this young Louis’ first distinction was, in 
true English fashion, gained in athletics. 


A STUDENT IN LONDON. 

Then follow the student days, when history, natural 
science, mathematics, politics, absorb his attention each 
in turn or all at once, and he is, nevertheless, distin- 
guished amongst his fellows for gayety and veracity, as 
well as for the natural faculty of leadership which is the 
attribute of talents and force of character combined. 
Then came the study of law and life in Paris and in Lon- 
don. He made a prolonged stay in the latter town, and 
at the age of twenty-five he settled down again at home 
to the serious practice of jurisprudence. A few years of 
patient, industrious, and at times brilliant struggle, and 
his reputation as one of the foremost barristers of the 
Canton was established. Local politics interested him 
rather as a public duty than as a natural taste. He took 
the part in them that an upright citizen is bound to take; 
his heart was in his daily work at the Bar. 

HIS ENTRY UPON PUBLIC LIFE. 

But, as M. Rossel justly says, men are not capable with 

impunity, the moment came when the successful young 
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barrister was forced to take a public side, and in 1863 the 
Arrondissement of Vallordes elected him without his 
knowledge to represent them in the Grand Council of the 
Canton. It was a moment of Liberal reform. There as 
elsewhere, M. Ruchonnet was forced to the front simply 
for the reason that he could do better than other men 
what needed to be done. He was soon presiding over the 
Grand Council. From thence to the Council of State was 
a step that became soon inevitable. The interests of the 
reformed Radical party demanded that he should not draw 
back. He became the uncontested leader of the Vaudois 
Radical Party. Amongst other traces of his work at this 
time is the reorganization of the Academy of Lausanne, 
and its transition into the university which it now is. 


HIS PUBLIC WORK. 

He worked in the Council of State until 1874, when a 
truce in the activity of political battle allowed him to 
return to his much-preferred occupation as a barrister. 
Hitherto his work had been local; he had taken the part 
which an active man is bound to take in the affairs of the 
community to which he belongs. In 1875 the canton 
elected him to represent them in the Federal Council. He 
declined the honor, and for six years the canton remained 
unrepresented. M. Ruchonnet was not for that allowed 
to lead a private life. Though he occupied no official pos- 
ition, he was the heart and soul of public life in Lausanne. 

In the spring of 1881 he was forced to accept a seat in 
the Federal Council of the Republic at Berne, and the 
next year he was elected President. 


A MAN WITHOUT AMBITION. 

Step by step, every honor which Switzerland had to be- 
stow was forced upon him, and still the daily round of 
upright private life remained his personal choice. Ques- 
tioned by M. Rossel on his reasons, he replied: 

“What always brought me back to the Bar was less the 
love of my profession than a natural distaste for public 
functions. I have never been able to discover how to 
create in myself the slightest shadow of that desire to gov - 
ern my fellow creatures which is the lever of action for 
many public men. I always returned to the Bar as one 
returns to one’s own personality; but there I suffered in 
secret from the ceaselessly renewed efforts in which a bit 
of one’s life is left, and which, nevertheless, produces no 
permanent effect. The waves are traversed, the swim- . 
mer touches the shore; he looks behind to measure the 
difficulty which he has overcome, and, behold, the sea is 
calm, there is not even the trace of an effort.” 

What M. Ruchonnet says of the Bar is not without ap- 
plication to journalism, and indeed to all unconstructive 
work. The effect remains, the work itself is swallowed 
in the ever-changing wave on. wave of daily ephemera. 
But it is precisely from such lives as M. Ruchonnet’s that 
the lesson comes, and to be content with the effect, and to 
count the work and the worker alike for nothing. That 
public recognition came to him was but a detail—honora- 
ble, it is true, to Switzerland. Public service was what 
he sought. 


OLIVER CROMWELL AT A WEDDING FEAST. 


In Temple Bar-there is an interesting little article en- 
titled “The Marriage of Francis Cromwell,” in which are 
quoted two curious extracts from contemporary annals, 
which show Oliver Cromwell in a more genial, and even 
jolly, aspect than he is uusally represented by those who 
believed him to have been a sour and vinegar-faced ascetic, 
who never laughed, and was incapable of a romp. 

“On Wednesday last was my Lord Protector’s daughter 
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married to the Earl of Warwick’s grandson. Mr. Scobell, 
as a justice of the peace, tyed the knot after a godly 
prayer made by one of His Highness’s divines; and on 
Thursday was the wedding feast kept at Whitehall, where 
they had forty-eight violins and fifty trumpets and much 
mirth with frolics, besides mixt dancing (a thing hereto- 
fore accounted profane) till five of the clock yesterday 
morning. 

“The Protectour threw about sack posset among all the 
ladyes to soyle their rich clothes, which they took as a 
favour, and also wett sweetmeates and dawbd all the 
stooles, where they were to sitt, with wett sweetmeates; 
and pulld of Riches his perucque, and would have throwne 
it into the fire, but did not, yet he sate upon it.” 


REMINISCENCES OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR, 
By an Old Friend. 


One of the most interesting papers in the June maga- 
zines is Mrs. Crosse’s “ Reminiscences of Walter Savage 
Landor” in Temple Bar. Mrs. Crosse knew Landor weil, 
and she has made up a very interesting article with ex- 
tracts from his letters to her, and her recollections of 
what he said during the many visits which she was in the 
habit of paying him. 

LANDOR AT HOME. 


Here is her account of the poet at home: 

“ A shelf by the side of the fireplace contained the few 
books that Landor cared to possess—he was no book col- 
lector. That massive brow of his was a library in itself; 
at first sight, fhe high and at the same time retreating 
forehead seemed to require a taller, larger figure, but 
this impression wore off, and the charm of his smile made 
him appear a handsome, noble-looking old man. His eyes 
varied in expression more than any eyes I ever remember. 
Sometimes his soul looked out of them with a far-away 
sadness that was infinitely pathetic, and then they might 
be seen flashing with exuberant boyish fun, such fun as 
could ‘only be felt by people of abounding life and good 
animal spirits.” 

A WIFE THAT WAS NO WIFE. 

Mrs. Landor she never saw. Landor was fool enough 
to marry an utterly unsuitable wife while under the gla- 
mour of a pretty face. How unsuitable she was may be 
seen from the following anecdote: 

“Kenyon related to me an incident in the Landor honey- 
moon that is significant. On one occasion, it seems, the 
newly married couple were sitting side by side; Landor 
was reading some of his own verses to his bride—and who 
could read more exquisitely?—when all at once the lady, 
releasing herself from his arm, jumped up, saying, ‘Oh, 
do stop, Walter, there’s that dear, delightful Punch per- 
forming in the street. I must look out of the window.’ 
Exit poetry forever !” 

LANDOR ON LITERATURE. 

Here are some of Mrs. Crosse’s recollections of Landor’s 
conversation : 

“Landor had his pet aversions—Lord Brougham was 
one; his style he compared to the ‘music of a bagpipe, 
his vivacity being expressed by twitches of sarcasm,’ add- 
ing that ‘the vintage of his intellect had produced a bin 
of flat ginger-beer.’ . 

“ Professional literature was an abomination to Landor, 
at least he said so in his exaggerated way. It is aremark 
of his that ‘authors should never be seen by authors, and 
little by other people.’ He would occasionally lump all 
current literature together without discrimination, and 
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abuse it heartily. He seemed to read very few books, but 

he knew by intuition the tendency of modern thought. 

He also recognized, with loudly expressed reprobation, the 

change that was coming over the popular taste of the day . 
—the love of sensationalism. 

“¢People now want strong essences instead of flowers,’ 
he said.. ‘They disregard the old grove and the soft 
meadow; they conjure tears by bullying and blasphem- 
ing; and with the air pf what passes for originality, they 
are ready to kick the first honest shepherd they meet, and 
shake hands with the first cut-throat.’ 

“T well remember a fine burst of Landor’s eloquence in 
favor of republican institutions; and when especially prais~ 
ing the Americans, amongst whom he had many friends, 
he concluded with the remark: ‘But I could never live in 
America, because they have no cathedrals or painted glass.’ 

“Talking of French criticism of our great poets, Landor 
amused us much by repeating the remark that ‘Voltaire 
stuck to Milton and Shakespeare as a woodpecker does ,to 
an old forest tree, only for the purpose of picking out 
what was rotten.’” 


AN ANECDOTE OF LOUIS NAPOLEON, 

It was characteristic of Landor that after his arrows of 
wit had sped with unerring aim, he would unbend the 
bow, tossing Solomon and all his wisdom to the winds; 
and then he would talk the veriest nonsense with the young- 
est of us, but better still with Pomero, who, in the ab- 
sence of children—always dearly loved by Landor—was 
literally his playmate. 

“When the explosive episode of fun and frolic between 
the noisy dog and his not less noisy master had ended— 
much to the relief of our nerves—we talked, I remember, 
that evening of Louis Napoleon. Landor had known him 
well in the Gore House days, and I noticed had formed 
a higher estimate of his intellect than was usual with 
those who knew him in the time of hisexile. Landor said 
Prince Louis had fits of moody abstraction that were very 
peculiar. At one time he had the habit of frequenting a 
tailor’s shop in Regent Street, where, half leaning against 
the door, he would gaze in silence for hours together on the 
ceaseless moving crowd that passed before him. 

“Landor told us that the Prince had presented to him 
his volume on military tactics, writing on the fly-leaf 
some very high-flown compliments to ‘Walter Savage 
Landor, the most eloquent, and one of the noblest friends 
of liberty,’ &c. ‘This volume I returned to him in 1849,’ 
said Landor, ‘as an expression of my indignation on hearing 
that President Louis Napoleon had sent French troops to 
occupy Rome.’ ” 


THE MANIPUR DISASTER. 


By Sir R. Temple and Sir J. Johnston. 


Sir Richard Temple discusses the Manipur Blue Book in 
a paper which summarizes its conclusions, and decides, 
with the authority of an Anglo-Indian Pope, that the 
Government of India was just and considerate in the pol- 


‘icy which it prescribed, that the means actually used: 


were inadequate for carrying out the policy decided upon, 
that the authorities ought to have foreseen that they were 
insufficient, and that the responsibility for such lack of 
foresight must be shared by the Government of India, 
Mr. Quinton and the military authorities. As to the 
question of the alleged treachery, Sir Richard Temple is 
rather on the side of the opposition. 

“Was it intended to arrest the Senapati in the Durbar, 
and, if so, was such intention wrong? I call these ques- 
tions speculative because nothing was actually done; but 
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I am sorry to be compelled to answer them both in the 
affirmative—that is to say, I find that there was such an 
intention, and that it was wrong. 

“Quinton was a man of the highest honor as well as ex- 
perience, and would have shrunk from the preceeding had 
it occurred to him that there was a shade of wrong. But he 
is solely responsible for this. The Government of India is 
not responsible at all in this particular.” 

He concludes his article with a somewhat cynical re- 
mark upon the whole incident: 

“Its only possible importance consists in this, that it 
may, under Providence, be made the occasion of vastly 
improving the eastern frontier of India.” 

Sir James Johnston, late political agent at Manipur, 
contributes to the Nineteenth Century for Jane a descrip- 
tion of the country, in which he represented thé Indian 
Government for several years. It is a very interesting 
paper, and increases the regret with which Mr. Quinton’s 
policy will be regarded in this country. Polo is the na- 
tional game in Manipur for all who ean get a mount, and 
hockey on foot for those who cannot. The great pest of 
Manipur is that for ten months in the year it swarms 
with mosquitoes. Thare are elephants in its forests and 
tigers which are enclosed in strong nets and then speared, 
the tiger being inside and the spearer outside the net. Sir 
James mentions the following curious recognition of wo- 
men’s rights in Manipur, which seems like a far distant 


echo of the clamor that is raised against the hanging of 
any murderess who happens to be young enough and 
pretty enough to excite general interest: 

“Women also convicted of heinous crimes are here ex- 
posed on a high platform, stripped to the waist, round 
which a rope is tied and held by a guard, and her breasts 
painted red; a crier with stentorfan voice proclaims her 


crime, and adds, “Come and look at this naughty we- 
man!” This punishment is inflicted in lieu of death or 
regular imprisonment, the Manipuris holding to the strict 
letter of Hindoo law, which forbids the execution of a 
woman. For great offenses a woman is aentenonst to be 
so proclaimed in every bazaar in the country.’ 

Sir James does not refer at length to the recent disas- 
ter, but he concludes with the following expression of his 
hope that the country will not be annexeé: 

“The offenders against the majesty of the British Gov- 
ernment must be punished with the utmost severity, if 
only as an example to others, but let us spare the coun- 
try, and allow it to develop in its natural way, under our 
fostering care and guidance.” 


THE POPE AND HIS WORKS. 


Dr. Sigmund Miimz has the first plage in Blachwood’s 
Magazine with acarefully written sketch of Leo the Thir- 
teenth as revealed in his writings, and especially in his 
poems. Dr. Miinz thinks that you could imagine what 
the Pope would look like from perusing his poems. He 
says: 

“The Pope’s personal appearance ts what we should sup- 
pose from his poems. The writer saw him for the first 
time in the Sistine Chapel, when he was praying for the 
soul of the King Alfonso of Spain. After the Mass the 
Pope turned to the congregation, and gave his papal bene- 
diction. I kept my eyes fastened on the high priest. A 
cool diplomat, a rigid monk, a medisval thinker stood 
before me, and blessed the assembly. The voice with 
which he spoke the benediction was, like himself, firm, 
severe, hard. Was this rea]ly the benediction of a gentle- 
hearted priest? It rang in my ears like ‘Dies ire, Dies 
iree.’” 
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Dr. Miinz labors this point a little bit too much, but, 
as with most of us, his theory is apt to run away with 
him, The following extracts embody the gist of his ar- 
ticle: 

“Tn order to understand Leo’s character we must pe- 
ruse his poems, which form a veritable diary of his per- 
sonal emotions and struggles. This poet never sat laurel- 
crowned with floating mantle at the feet of Apallo and 
the Muses. He never took part in the inspired dances of 
the favorites of the gods. He sits humbly at the feet of 
the grave muse of the Church, and with the Gospel in one 
hand, and the palm-branch jn the other, sings religious 
hymns, and indites laudations to the Almighty and the 
Saints. Instead of the waving mantle he wears the cas- 
sock; Apollo’s laurel wreath would harmonize but ill 
With the tonsure. A considerable number of his poems 
treat of sensual love, and they are all alike frosty. His 
only true loves have been abstract Catholicism and the 
philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas; the heroes of his 
poems are all ‘Christian martyrs, pious priors and ab- 
besses, Dominicans, Jesuits—in short, those who have the 
care of souls. 

“In him the poet never issues forth from the dim ob- 
scurity of a cathedral into the bright sunlight of the day. 
In the Church he is in his element. It is the only thing a 
priest may love. The Church, in Leo’s opinion, overmas- 
ters nature. The Middle Ages are as eternal as eternity. 
Life is the image of the Church, not the Church that of 
life. The world for Leo is built like a cathedral in which 
we pray, and this building is not a representation of one 
aspect of life, but life itself. That which the cathedral is 
architecturally, the philosophical edifice built up by St. 
Thomas Aquinas is spiritually. It is easily comprehensible 
how Leo's poems are not decked with the colors of life, 
the brighter and merrier side of which he does not under- 
stand. This Pope has never Jaughed; he is devoid of 
either wit or humor. He once wrote a ‘ Scherzo Poetico,’ 
but it is weak. A¥sthetic emotions he never knew. The 
pale face of a saint is sweeter to him than Italian maidens 
fair as spring. His kingdom is not the garden of this 
earth, with its flowers and fruits: his realm is adorned 
with shadows and skeletons. ‘ Dies ire, Dies irs,’ this 
voice has pursued him from his cradle to St. Peter’s 
throne.” 

Dr. Miinz, after all, does not carry us much further 
than pointing out that the Pope is more of a priest than 
of a man, and that the artist is subordinated to the eccle- 
siastic. Leois not only a priest, but he is an Italian 
priest. Dr. Miinz says: 

“Tn vain does one search in Leo’s writings for any men- 
tion of English and German classical writers and thinkers. 
‘She literary world his spirit embraces is the Latin. Of 
the Teutonic he has evidently no knowledge, nor would 
he be ale to sympathize with it. And even in reading 
French and Italian authors, it is manifest that Pecci pe- 
ruses them entirely for polemical purposes, and that he 
fails to extract from them esthetic enjoyment. 

“There is Roman force in the present Pope, but no trace 
of heathen tendencies. The Apollo Belvedere and the Ve- 
nus of Milo fail to stir his pulses. Leo XIII. does not 
even feel a spiritual kinship with the pictures of Leonardo 
and Raphael; he respects in them the expression of relig- 
ious feeling, but not as the ideals of art.” 

The following passage is significant in view of the En- 
eyclical on the condition of labor, the salient passages of 
which appear on another page: 

“But there is one ‘thing that parliaments, delegates of 
the people, and modern spokesmen and guardians of the 
oppressed could learn from the Church, and that is, not 











only to think in solidarity with the misery of which they 
are the defenders, but to let their speech and style be in 
unison with the character of their clients. The need for 
this Pope Leo has grasped most perfectly, and herein, no 
doubt, lies much of the secret of his success.” 





M. RENAN’S CHILDREN OF ISRAEL. 


Readers who have not submitted themselves to the fas- 
cination of M. Renan’s “‘ History of the Children of Israel” 
have reason to be grateful to M. James Darmesteter for 
the account which he gives of it in the Revue des Dewx 
Mondes for Aprii 1st. M. Darmesteter strikes the key- 
note of the work, and of his own work upon it, at once, 
when he says: ‘I have no intention to summarize M. 
Renan’s hook. One does not summarize Herodotus. I 
desire only, if I can, to bring into full light the supreme 
originality of the work, the thought which penetrates it 
from end tg end, which constitutes at once the novelty of 
it and the force of its attraction.” The novelty is that 
the interest of Jewish history has been centered in the 
work of the prophets. The power of attraction is the 
unexpected connection which declares itself between the 
heart of the prophet and the heart of the nineteenth 
century. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE DIVINE IDEA. 


It is upon the intense humanity of the historic drama 
that M. Renan, and after him M. Darmesteter, dwells. 
The story thrills with the force of a romance. It becomes 
under this new treatment a mere setting of ‘‘infantine or 
divine simplicity” in which we are thrown, instead of 
the old -Heaven-descended, complete and perfect imita- 
tion which unaccountably failed to do its work, the not 
less marvelous working of another revelation—‘‘a pro- 
gressive revelation which has its source in the heart of 
man, which comes from the ardent meditations of a few 
seers, which has been slowly developed, transformed and 
adjusted tothe size of humanity, and in which we see how 
the péople of Israel, instead of being the chosen of God 
themselves, created Ged, as it were, by the very sweat of 
their brow.” More than this, the historic drama answers 
to the immediate human need of each of us, for the tribal 
struggle is our individual struggle. The national history 
became “the history of a continuous struggle between 
God and Man, in which at last God triumphs in order to 
save. First, theré is the anarchy of early days, in which 
a sort of unconscious identity abounded, the days of 
Rachel’s teraphim, the days.of, Gideon’s ephod, the days 
in whieh angels visit thé earth and Jehovah dines with 
Abraham, the days in which every time had its blasphemy, 
and the world of gods and men was as simply mingled as 
in the Pagan days of Greece—a time, in fact, in which 
there was no law, and every one did that which was good 
in hisown eyes. But from this mist of idolatry a figure 
rises. A dim creation of the public conscience takes its 
shape. Side by side with the gods of the heathen there 
appears the God of the Children of Israel. Worship is 
the progenitor of law. Mosescomes down from the mount 
of revelation with the Commandments in his hand. In 
this hour, in which the Red Sea was crossed and the feet 
of the people touched free earth, in that hour, by that 
fact, according to the deepest Jewish thought, a new God 
was conceived, and wnen tradition shows up Jehovah re- 
vealing himself to Israel by the lips of Moses it performs 
the work of history. The Exodus from Egypt, which is 
the first natural fact in the life of Israel, marks also the 
first heart-beat of the national God.” 
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FROM THE GOD OF ONE TO THE GOD OF ALL. 

But the distance is great from the tribal protector of 
Israel’s early conception to the one Lord God of the uni- 
verse, whose synonym is justice. The next stage of the 
history of Israel shows the gradual aggrandizement of 
their own ideal. Jehovahis at first the supreme God, but 
lesser divinities keep their place coincidently. Little by 
little, with many struggles, with many fallings back, faith 
is withdrawn from them. It is found that Jehovah, if 
the nation will but trust Him, can suffice. The concep- 
tion is no longer of a chief God, but of one God. The 
people strive after it to realize it. And for all time this 
phase of the national existence finds utterance in the 
voice of Elijah praying that he might only be sure of God 
and die. ‘‘Now, O Lord, take away my life; for I am 
not better than my fathers.” Again God is made mani- 
fest, not in the whirlwind, not in the earthquake, not in 
the fire, but after the fire in a still small voice. “It is 
this ‘ still small voice’ which henceforth mingles its note 
with the thunders of Jehovah, and gives to the work of 
the prophets that unique account of anger and of tender- 
ness which ends by breaking and melting the stony heart 
of old humanity.” 


THE PROPHETS AND THEIR FOUR MAXIMS. 

With Elijah, God becomes the instrument of morality. 
Justice is the anessage which Elijah had to deliver against 
the murderer of Naboth, even though he be the king of 
Israel. Justice, again, is Nathan’s message to David 
when he takes Uriah’s wife. The purification and ideal- 
ization of natural life is the work of the early prophets. 
Their business was to deelare that material success might 
be but a pagan dream. Israel was at the height of her 
prosperity in the daysof Amos, but he had to tell her 
that, like her neighbors, she, too, should fall, because she 
had ‘sold the righteous for silver, and the poor for a 
pair of shoes.” Observan¢ets shall not save her. ‘‘I hate, 
I despise your feast days; though you offer me burnt 
offerings, I will not accept them. Take thou away fron. 
me the noise of thy songs, but let judgment run down as 
waters, afd righteousness as a mighty stream.” Israel, 
strickei for her sins, seeks truth, but not knowing where 
to turn, seeks vainly from false gods. : With each page 
the human tragedy of the narrative grows more intense. 
Israel, under M. Renan’s pen, is nothing less than the 
heart of man. Every one may recognize himself. The 
words of the prophets are but human aspirations made 
articulate. After the prosperity of Israel comés decep- 
tion, and sorrow with it. Then Hosea had his message of 
uitimate mercy to declare. ‘‘ Come,let us return unto the 
Lord, for He hath torn and He will heal us; He hith 
smitten and He will bind us up.” But that which is not 
founded upon justice must perish ; Jehovah has revealed 
justice to Israel; Israel ought to realize justice ; justice 
will be realized one day. These are the four maxims of 
the prophets, the four invineible certitudes which gave 
them their supefnatural power. The action of the his- 
tory of Istael develops itself into the working of these 
certitudes. Justice has been revealed; the duty of 
Israel is to carry it into practice. The later prophets, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and the unknown prophets of the cap- 
tivity, mark the successive stages of national aspiration, 
failure, and expiation. Thus, in M. Darmesteter’s words: 
“Phe disappointments of history divide the prophetic 
drama into three acts; the first is animated by the 
previous illusion which believes that it can construct the 
future directly out of the present; the second is filled 
with necessary distinction; the third with restoration 
which has become possible.” 
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M. Darmesteter does not leave his subject without an 
allusion to the present, with which M. Renan has so 
eloquently bound the past. Our love of science, which is 
truth, has but to be welded with the justice foreseen by 
the prophets, and the kingdom of God is near. The re- 
ligion of the twentieth century forms the fusion of 
prophecy and science. 


THERE IS NO RELIGION BUT DEMOCRACY, 
And Mr. Grant Allen Is Its Prophet. 

It is a welcome change to see Mr. Grant Allen posing 
before the eminently orthodox readers of the Contempor- 
ary as the prophet of a new religion. The democratic 
faith, he tells us, is becoming the true religion. An en- 
lightened moral sense must grow up between each of us. 
We must not beafraid of being laughed at as Methodists. 
We must set upa higher moral standard, and demand that 
every one must live up to it faithfully. Is Saul among 
the prophets? Yea, verily, and it seems that Mr. Grant 
Allen should be invited to fill Mr. Hughes’ place some 
Sunday afternoon. It is doubtful, however, whether Mr. 
Price Hughes will be sufficiently stern in his advocacy 
of the new morality to satisfy Mr. Grant Allen. There 
are passages in the Contemporary Review for May, in his 
article on ‘‘ Democracy and Diamonds,” that seem to in- 
dicate that our new apostle would be as relentless as Tor- 
quemada in eliminating those who did not accept his high 
moral standard. The only difference is that whereas the 
old inquisitor burnt heretics, Mr. Grant Allen would ex- 
terminate snobs. The snob is a moral stumbling-block, a 
menace to the true faith, an obstacle to human progress. 
The,creature who cringes to dukes and cotton spinners is 
worse than a mere worm. He isa potential scorpion, and 
should be, we supposed, crushed as such, although Mr. 
Grant Allen, with an astonishing and unusual excess of 
moral cowardice, does not supply that logical sequence to 
his argument. The text from which our new Methodist 
of democratic socialism takes up his parable and preaches 
to an unregenerate world is the sin of wearing diamonds. 
To buy diamonds is a sin against the creed of humanity. 
It is the very test question of the new faith, an Athana- 
sian formula outside which there can be no salvation. 

“The righteous man should pause at each step in life 
and ask himself seriously, ‘What effect will this act of 
mine have upon human progress and human freedom ?’ 
He should govern his deeds by fixed social, political and 
moral principles, deeply based upon the true economic 
concept of human rights and human duties. He should 
never use silk where well-printed cotton will serve his 
purpose as well: he should never use silver unless he is 
perfectly satisfied that electro-plate will not answer his 
object equally; he should encourage good’handicraft, hon- 
est trades, elevating occupations: he should refuse to be 
implicated, remotely or closely, in filibustering, cruelty, 
land-grabbing, sweating. Only in proportion as indi- 
vidual men attain that moral level will humanity at 
large become fit for socialism.” 

The article is full of a lordly scorn which it is good to 
read, for such writing is somewhat rare nowadays. 

“The oriental barbarism of the Jewess, bedizened with 
many rings, the occidental barbarism of the Californian 
heiress, bedecked from morning to night in vulgar pro- 
fusion of diamonds, betrays in a moment its kinship with 
the barbarism of Indian princes and of Peruvian incas, of 
the Red Indian in his war-paint, and the South Sea 
Islander in his necklet of shells. 

“This is essentially the palace and pyramid mode of 
expenditure. Great houses, wide parks, many footmen, 
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many horses ; gold plate, massive silver, diamond neck- 
lets, fur mantles—such are outer trappings and gewgaws 
of the barbaric element. The surviving savage in our 
midst—call him duke, or millionaire, or snob, or flunkey—. 
admires and, if possible, obtains for himself in the largest 
possible measure such monopolist delights. His object is 
to make other people see by plain and visible signs that 
he can own so much wealth, and waste it so foolishly.” 

On the whole the article inclines us to believe that 
when we attain to the realization of what Mr. Grant 
Allen calls the Hope of Israel, the heretics are likely to 
have a bad time of it; but who would have expected to 
find Mr. Grant Allen suddenly coming out as a revivalist 
preacher of so advanced a type as not only to employ the 
mode but the phraseology of Little Bethel. Here, for 
instance, is a sentence which seems to be taken from the 
writings of almost any other person than Mr. Grant 
Allen : 

‘*Men should recognize that the way they spend their 
money is a stamp and a symbol which ‘shall mark them 
after of whose fold they be’—Christ’s or Satan’s, human- 
ity’s or the slave-driver’s.” 


THE POWER OF IDEAS OVER MATTER. 


The reputation of the Revue des Deux Mondes for ar- 
ticles upon interesting questions of psychical science is 
maintained in the number for the 15th of May by a con- 
tribution from M. Alfred Fouillée, upon the relation of 
the physical and mental forces of the universe. Does 
mind move matter, does matter move mind? is the eter- 
nally interesting problem which he poses once again. We 
are all asking the question every day of our lives, and, 
consciously or unconsciously, in every action of our lives. 
M. Fouillée does not pretend to have found finality in his 
answer. He only desires to show how, in his opinion, 
results obtained under hypnotism give some small data 
for the deduction of philosophical conclusions. Little by 
little he hopes to draw from the new science some valu- 
able contributions to the sum of truth. 


THE TWO SCHOOLS OF HYPNOTISTS. 

In France the two schools of Paris and of Nancy work 
on a diametrically opposed basis of conviction. The doc- 
trine of the school of. Paris is that matter is reality, and 
mind the reflection, so to speak, which is produced by it. 
The doctrine of the school of Nancy, on the centrary, is 
that mind is the reality, and by it matter is modified. 
Each school claims the demonstration of hypnotic experi- 
ment as proof of its own theory. The immediate business 
of M. Fouillée is to state his own conclusion on the sub- 
ject. First of all he asks, is this rigid division a neces- 
sity? Are not mind and matter alike admissible into the 
system of existing reality? For him there exists “one 
sole and unique reality, an immense ocean, in which the 
facts which are called physical and the facts. which ate 
called psychicab: are all waves, contributing each their 
part to the eternal storm.” 

How draw a line between them, physical and psychical, 
are questions of degree. Betweeen sorrow and tears, 
between joy and laughter, who shall define absolutely the 
transition from mind to matter? More than this, we find 
in the world of ideas the same struggle for life, the same 
survival of the fittest, which the evolutionists have 
found in the world of matter. Philosophically speaking, 
the essential thing is to cause the truest and highest ideas 
to predominate in the human consciousness. 

“The force of ideas is areal force possessed by us as 
thinking beings, while we are, perhaps, at the same time 
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ourselves only the expression of the ideas of eternal na- 
ture.” 
THE POWER OF IDEAS. 


M. Fouillée agrees with M. Pierre Janet in considering 
that hypnotic experiment gives striking confirmation to 
the doctrine known in France as the doctrine of idées 
forces—that is, shortly, that every idea is a force of 
which the natural tendency is to translate itself into ac- 
tion. Suggest toa person ina cataleptic condition the 
idea of raising his arm, and, although all laws of gravity 
would tend to keep the arm down, the suggested idea has 
force enough to translate itself into an active opposition 
to those laws; the cataleptic patient will raise his arm. 
Further, in a cataleptic state, from which all ideas are 
presumably absent, the suggested idea is entirely domi- 
nant; the arm will therefore be maintained in its unnat- 
ural position so long as the suggestion of the idea is 
maintained. Yet we know that, in order to do this, a 
contraction of muscles must take place, which, under 
ordinary conditions, would certainly be accompanied by 
ideas of pain and fatigue. So simple an experiment 
serves to illustrate the working of the law of force -of 
ideas. The same law, it is contended, holds good in a 
state of normal health. It is then, however, from our- 
selves that the suggestion springs, or, in the language of 
the schools, “suggestion” means “anti-suggestion.” Also 
in a state of normal health ideas are in conflict. It is only 
the strongest which survives and acccomplishes its trans- 
lation into action. 

THE FORCE OF SUGGESTION. 


In this conception of the law of ideal force necessarily 
tending to express itself in action we get the first ap- 
proach to a scientific explanation of the many abnormal 
conditions of body which constituted the “miracles” of 
the Middle Ages, and have been variously set down in 
modern times to hysteria and spiritual agency according 
to the natural cast of mind of the observer. M. Fouillée 
quotes instances with a view to illustration of this part 
of his argument. They are only seen in this relation. The 
well-known experiment of an imaginary blister is a case 
in point. The hypnotized patient is told that a blister 
having the shape of an S or of a star is about to be ap- 
plied. A common piece of paper having that shape is ap- 
plied, and all the symptoms of a blister are produced in 
the suggested shape. The force of the idea of a blister, 
unopposed by the force of any conflicting idea, translates 
itself into an action similar to the action of cantharides. 
Conversely, a hypnotized patient may be told that a 
soothing lotion is to be applied. Instead of the lotion a 
real blister is applied, but the symptoms produced will be 
the symptoms of the lotion, and not of the blister. Hun- 
ger can in a similar manner be postponed for periods 
which have been known to extend to fourteen days, the 
idea of satisfied appetite translating itself in this case into 
all the symptoms of repletion. These results are enough 
to explain quite reasonably—if the law be accepted—the 
production of the signs of the passion on the bodies of 
medizeval nuns and other physical phenomena. 

MATTER THE EXPRESSION OF THE DIVINE IDEA. 

But M. Fouillée does not confine himself to the instances 
of simple suggestion ina cataleptic condition. He goes 
courageously forward on the more debatable ground of 
telepathic suggestion. Not only can M. Pierre Janet sug- 
gest to Mme. B——, by touching her, the hallucination of 
a bouquet which she believes herself to smell; he can sug- 
gest the same hallucination by touching another person, 
who touches her. Finally, without any physical commu- 
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nication at all, he is able to suggest to her at a given 
hour to water her garden, and at a distance of five or six 
kilometers he is able to throw her into magnetic sleep. 
M. Fouillée does not reject them. He explains these 
phenomena on the theory of the force of the idea, and be- 
lieves that in abnormal conditions, in which all usual op- 
position is withdrawn from the working of one idea, that 
idea does express itself in abnormal action. Thus, 
through many steps, in which space forbids us to follow 
him, he eomes to Descartes’ conclusion, that to conceive 
quite clearly is necessarily to attain. “The image, the 
idea, the sensation of the best is the realization of the 
best. Mental and physical form but one concrete reality. 
There is no movement of the body which has not a men- 
tal counterpart. There is no mental fact which has not 
an organic efficacity.” He draws his own extremely in- 
teresting suggestions of a possible course of future devel- 
opment. The clearest conclusion left in the ordinary 
reader’s mind is simply a scientific restatement of the old 
legend of creation. Existing matter is the expression of 
the eternal idea which we call Divine. 


PROTECTION AND AN EIGHT HOURS DAY. 


One of the most interesting articles of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes for April 1 is the pleading of the Vicomte 
d’Avenel alike against the restriction by statute of the 
hours of labor, and against protection. The article is 
nearly fifty pages long. Evidently, therefore, it cannot 
be efficiently reviewed in one, but certain heads under 
which his arguments are arranged may be extracted. 

THE BALANCE SHEET OF THE CENTURY. 

First of all he states his case as follows, taking it 
roughly to represent the results of Free Trade influences 
during the last hundred years, Human beings may be 
divided into two classes : thosé who work for their living, 
and those who live upon the interest of already acquired 
wealth. The last class is sub-divided further into owners 
of land and owners of personal property, known in 
France by the name of rentiers, or dividend holders, for 
which we have no exact English equivalent. The pur- 
chasing value of money has declined by one-half in the 
course of this century. The rentier class, which is a very 
considerable one in France, is to be assumed to have suf- 
fered a general loss of 50 per cent. The landed proprietor, 
on the other hand, has not suffered by the decline in the 
value of money, because his property, being in land, has 
increased proportionately. The property which was 
worth 2,000 francs a year in 1790 is now worth 4,000 
francs, but the 4,000 francs has only the purchasing value 
of 2,000 francs. The landed proprietor stands, therefore, 
where his great-grandfather stood, neither poorer nor 
richer. There remains the class who work for their liv- 
ing. Theaverage price of labor has tripled since 1790 ; 
the cost of living. as we have seen, has doubled ;_ there- 
fore, the workman of to-day is 50 per cent. richer than 
his great-grandfather. He alone has profited financially 
by the course of events. The statements may be shortly 
tabulated as follows : 

GENTLEMAN living LANDOWNER. WorKMAN. 

on Income. Exactly as richin 50 per cent. richer in 
50 per cent. poorer 1890 as in 1790, 1890 than in 1790. 
in 1890 than in 1790. 
THE SUPREME INCONSISTENCY OF THE NEW PROGRAMME, 

The class in which discontent with this condition of 
things might be presumably looked for is that of the man 
living upon a fixed income. The class in which it is found 
is at the other end of the scale. It is the workman, not 











































the gentleman, who complains, He has found that his 
position can be bettered, and he is desirous of bettering it 
still further. M. d’Avenel has no objection. He objects 
only to a reversal of all the methods by which the actual 
advance has been made. Free Trade and the emancipa- 
tion of labor from state control have achieved great 
things. Is this a reason, he asks, fora reversal of all our 
policy? Does it justify a demand for Protection and of 
state interference with the hours of labor? He has no- 
thing tosay against strikes. He qualifies them as ‘‘ the hon- 
orable and legitimate means open to workmen to employ 
when they desire to reduce the share that capital is tempt- 
ed to take for itself inany given profits.” But he protests 
against the ‘‘ supreme inconsistency ” of a double demand 
which is not only opposed to all we have learned, but is 
also of such a nature that one half, if granted, must ne- 
eessarily invalidate the other half. ‘‘To increase the 
price of labor, and consequently to increase the expenses 
of landowners, will be the effect of the eight hours day ; 
but toincrease the income of landowners by decreeing a 
rise in the value of national products, and consequently 
to increase the expenses of the workingman, will be the 
effects of Protection. It isto give with one hand and to 
take away with the other.” 


STATE INTERVENTION IN THEORY AND IN PRACTICE. 


In theory, nothing is more respect-worthy than Social- 
ism, by which, for present purposes, may be understood 
the intervention of the State in favor of the poor and 
weak, Inpractice, the State is absolutely powerless in all 
that relates to private affairs, and it is useless to say that 
it ought to interfere if it cannot interfere. M. d’Avenel 
develops his views at great length, showing the effects 
alike of endeavors to satisfy the Christian Socialists by a 
protection of the elements of family life in the persons of 
women and children, or the political Socialists by inter- 
fering with the price of labor. The actual effect of limit- 
ing the activity of women and children is to render mar- 
riage among the poor almostimpossible, and consequently 
to stimulate immorality. 


THE INCREASE OF WAGES. 


Whether it is attempted to increase wages by adding 
to the sum paid, or by lessening the hours of labor, the 
result comes no nearer to the desired object. Here, as in 
the other cases, the State may issue edicts—it cannot 
regulate the effects of them. In 1848 the Provisional 
Government passed a law in conformity with the 
demand of that time, and fixed the legal working day at 
a maximum of twelve hours. The effect was nil. The 
law remained a dead letter until the year 1883, when an 
attempt was made to put it into practice, and it was 
found that wages had increased and hours of labor 
diminished so much by natural processes that the law 
was superannuated. Uniformity in hours of labor is no 
more possible than uniformity of payments. The man 
who breaks stones cannot be paid as highly as the man 
who carves them. Natural causes will take care of that. 
It follows that as the sculptor will earn the necessarizs of 
life sooner than the stone-breaker, he will, if it so pleases 
him, work for shorter hours, If you prevent the stone- 
breaker from going on after the sculptor has ceased, you 
impose great hardships on the stone-breaker, It is only 
in well-paid employments that men can at present earn 
the necessities of life by working for eight hours a day. 
Is it the intention of the advocates of the eight hours 
movement to prevent all others from working more? If 


not, their movement is a farce, for every one who 


chooses to do so ean refuse now to work for more than 
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eight hours in the twenty-four. ‘All the power of the 
State, wielded by the most determined tyrant, would be 
unable to reduce them legislatively by one-quarter of an 
hour without ruining the very people whom it is desired 
to enrich.” 


WHAT THE STATE CAN REFUSE TO DO. 


If it is not possible for any state to increase the receipts 
of workmen by artificial legislation, it is possible to refuse 
to increase their expenses by the same means. Hence 
M. d’Avenel’s arguments against Protection. The result 
of it will be to increase the cost of food, light, fuel, build- 
ing, etc., that is to fall upon the poor, and when it has 
been clearly realized that, with the best will in the world, 
the State is practically powerless to add one farthing to 
the wages of the worker, it may well be asked if it is not 
indeed a crime to make the living of the poor more costly 
in order to add to the revenue of the rich? The demand 
for an eight hours day is the Socialism of the poor, the 
demand for Protection is the Socialism of the rich. The 
exposure of the fallacy of the one doctrine will, 
M. d’Avenel thinks, remove the temptation to fall into 
the snare of the other. 


THE NEW ENGLAND TOWN. 


Mr. Henry Loomis Nelson writes in the June Harper’s 
of “Town and Village Government.” Although the town 
meeting exists to some .extent elsewhere in the United 
States, it obtains par excellence only in New England. 
Efforts are being made for the revival of its pristine vigor 
in several States, but, as Mr. Nelson says: “ Wherever the 
village corporation exists, the town, or township, loses its 
primacy.” 

“Tn the State of New York a settlement of 1,000 or 1,500 
people will be a village. In New England, where munici- 
palities smaller than cities are unknown, such a commu- 
nity will be simply part of the town. In the one, the streets, 
bridges, sewers and schools will be built and maintained 
by agents, who are generally political workers; . . . in 
the second these matters will be attended to by the people 
at their annual meetings,” the town meeting, which Dr. 
Stubbs declares the “ unit of constitutional machinery,” and 
“the simplest form of social organization ;” which Professor 
Bryce characterizes as “the cheapest and most efficient ” 
form of local government. Which of the two systems is 
the most efficient and admirable? “In the first place, a 
significant effect of the two systems may be found in the 
character and number of the state constitutions. The 
constitution of a State based on the town is likely to be 
more fundamental and less particular than that of a State 
based on the county. It is also true that the New England 
States have made fewér constitutional changes’ than the 
older Middle and Southern States. Moreover it has been 
found necessary in States without the town meeting 
to insert in the fundamental law provisions which have the 
character of local legislation. . . . It must be borne 
in mind that when an abuse has been corrected by a con- 
stitutional provision, it has become ‘so general that the 
people of all parts of the State suffer from it.” 

Mr. Nelson examines the constitutions of the different 
States at considerable length, and shows his deduction to 
be strikingly verified. A second result of the village sys- 
tem is that finances, being generally in the hands of party 
leaders and political agents, are not disbursed with nearly 
the economy attained when, as in the town, the smallest 
property-holder has his share in appropriating funds and 
criticising their application. Greater accuracy in book- 
keeping and above all, a care that the town shall not be 
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loaded with debt are also seen in the government by the 
democratic meeting. 

“The town meeting has also developed an _ intelligent, 
active-minded, alert, public-spirited people. Participation 
in public business has induced a patriotic interest in the 
art of government. The New England townsman 
knows how to transact public business. . . . The well- 
conducted town and the effective State are the creations 
of the pure democracy which exists to-day only in New 
England, whose people willingly pay the price of liberty.” 


AN ENGLISH TORY ON THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC. 


A fine old crusted Tory, in Blackwood for May, de- 
livers his soul of a lengthened diatribe against the Amer- 
ican Republic in a paper entitled .‘‘ Despotism, Anarchy, 
and Corruptions in the United States of America.” It is 
a curious article, by a man so wroth as to be occasionally 
incoherent, but the object of the writer is plain. 

Republicanism is his detestation, especially American 
republicanism, which, as practiced in the United States, 
he tells us, isa snare and a delusion ; there is no worse 
tyranny and despotism to be found in any other country. 
How long will it last? he asks, and he answers his own 
question : Not long, for unless a change of policy comes 
promptly the history of the rise and fall of the United 
States of America may be written within the next cen- 
tury. The United States is a federation of oligarchies of 
objectionable form, the bosses are tyrants, and the ma- 
jority are slaves. The great idol of the country is self. 
It is customary for the citizens to go about armed. The 
papers teem with murders. MHeinous crimes, such as 
brought destruction upon Sodom and Gomorrah, inde- 
scribable outrages upon women and children, with every 
other crime of a like nature, display the hollowness of 
American civilization. Goodness is not only not prac- 
ticed, it is reckoned hypocritical. American men are 
liars, and American women form habits long before mar- 
riage which causes them to look with indifference upon 
matters involving strict moral principles. Popularity is 
the Moses’ rod before which citizens dance and caper, 
crawl and squirm, and so forth, and so forth. The only 
valuable part of this intemperate article is the extract 
given from a pamphlet published by the City Reform 
Club of New York. The paper reads as if some one had 
been studying Mr. E. B. Lanin’s account of Russian 
society, and had set himself to draw up an equally 
authentic parallel picture of society in the great Repub- 
lic of the West. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE SOUTHERN NEGRO. 


It is much in accordance with the fitness of things that 
“What the Southern Negro Is Doing vor Himself” should 
follow Mr. Schurz’s article on Abraham Lincoln in the At- 
lantic. Mr. Samuel J. Barrows tells us that he has trav- 
eled 3,500 miles through nine of the Southern States, visit- 
ing schools, colleges and industrial institutions, inspecting 
agricultural districts, yisiting farms and cabins, and that 
he saw “every phase of negro life, from the destitution of 
the one-room cabin to the homes of the comfortable and 
prosperous.” With these assurances, apart from the in- 
trinsic importance of the subject, one feels inclined to credit 
Mr. Barrows’ assertion that he is going to be interesting. 

When the negro was set free he was generally fitted 
only for unskilled labor. The necessity of taking care of 
himself; and the opportunity of profit by increased skill 
and energy have induced him to save money, to hire his 
own small farm, and finally, in many instances, to own 


it. The system by which the white landlord possesses a 
lien on the crop to protect his rent is a principal obstacle to 
this evolution, and is heartily condemned by Mr. Barrows, 
The figures by which he proves “the rent in some cases 
equals half the value of the crop” are, however, slightly 
suspicious. 

On the whole the instances cited by Mr. Barrows go to 
prove, as far as mere instances can, that the Southern 
negroes are prospering and buying their own homes. It 
is a pity, however, that, after traveling so far, Mr. Bar- 
rows’ instances should be “skimpy” and sodesultory. The 
facts that “two young men have engaged in the grocery 
business at Tuskegee,” even if their credit is good at the 
bank, and that “a Methodist bishop told me that in Mont- 
gomery $24,000 were spent annually on excursions,” 
&c., do not strike home with absolute conviction of the 
negro’s emancipation from ignorance. It seems from 
the individual cases Mr. Barrows enumerates, that there 
is a growing class of negroes owning their own farms, 
a smaller class succeeding as tradesmen, and a yet smaller 
number engaged in teaching and the professions, the last 
being chiefly recruited from the excellent schools at Hamp- 
ton, Atlanta and Tuskegee. 

In answer to the question “ What is education doing for 
the negro?” and its converse, Mr. Barrows says: “ Every- 
where I found in colleges, normal institutes and district 
schools, fresh, live interest. In some sections the eager- 
ness of the colored people for knowledge amounted to an 
absolute thirst.” The stories of sacrifices made for the sake 
of “an education” are impressive, and even pathetic. One 
of the most striking evidences that the author has to offer, 
of the growing enlightenment and energy’of the negroes, is 
the existence among them of trades unions, building asso- 
ciations and benevolent organizations. One gladly falls in 
with Mr. Barrows’ optimism, and is only sorry that the 
States in which he has prosecuted his researches could af- 
ford so little statistical information to strengthen the basis 
of his generalizations. 


OUR PENSION SYSTEM. 


“Pensions and Socialism,” written for the Century by 
Professor William M. Sloane, of the “Sociological group,” 
is a scathing denunciation of American pension legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Sloane first examines the abstract justice of pension- 
giving, and maintains that the citizen soldier “is neither 
legally nor morally right in demanding a pension for dis- 
ability, much less for service. Gratitude, wisdom 
and a sense of merciful compassion prompt us to a liberal 
pension system on the ground of disability. After the 
close of the war, Americans showed themselves more grate- 
ful and lavish than any people had ever done.” But from 
86,000 applicants drawing $8,500,000 annually in 1865, suc- 
cessive acts had brought in 1890 an army of 500,000 pen- 
sioners, requiring an annual appropriation of $100,000,000, 
and the maximum has not yet been reached. In view of 
these facts, Mr. Sloane says: “No land dare deliberately 
enter upon the uncertainty of war knowing that the sur- 
viving soldiery would expect and demand so lavish a re- 
ward in the event of success, and that public opinion would 
uphold their mercenary spirit.” 

Mr. Sloane admits that some of the causes of this enor- 
mous expansion are not in themselves blameworthy; for 
instance, the desire for a law that will cover undoubted 
cases which are difficult to prove, so that no worthy cases 
may be without remedy. “ Another is the tendency of 
men under the prevailing evolutionary philosophy to trace 
the causes of disease to remote periods. . . . Still a 
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third is a sentiment, one of the purest in the human mind 
and ordinarily very rare in American life—that of vener- 
ation.” But this veneration idea has been prostituted until 
even men of means are willing to draw their monthly dole 
of pensions and are applauded. 

Grant thought that $27,000,000 annually was not only 
an ample, but a lavish provision for those who had suf- 
fered in the last war, and a forerunner of the Arrears Act 
of 1879, he denounced as “ needlessly extravagant, uncalled 
for, as offering the most dangerous inducement to fraud.” 
And now, after a dozen years, it is $200,000,000, two-fifths 
of the total cost of national administration; with the fur- 
ther prospect, too, of a service pension act which would 
call for hundreds of millions more. 

“We are no longer on the verge of socialism, we are in 
it, far advanced in both the principle and practice of what 
was but a very few years ago an abhorrent doctrine to all 
Americans. Nothing can explain our tolerance of the 
present and prospective pension expenditure but socialism 
of an extreme and dangerous type.” Another evidence of 
this socialistic tendency, says Mr. Sloane, is protection: 
“What masquerades to-day under that name is simply 
the distribution to one class in the community of what be- 
longs to another.” River and Harbor bills too, have grown 
out of all proportion to the resulting good to the taxpayer. 
“ But the climax is reached under a system approaching 
not socialism but communism in the pension measures al- 
ready operative and those that are seriously proposed as 
possible.” 

Mr. Sloane traces what he deems the degradation of 
the Grand Army froma noble association of two millions 
of soldiers who had beat their swords into plowshares, 
to a voracious machine, that requires to feed it an amount 
of spoil equal to more than half the cost of the great ar- 
maments of both Germany and France together, which 
cause us to groan so dismally and self righteously. 

To defeat the further advance of pension legislation Mr. 
Sloane advises to “agitate, agitate, agitate”; he suggests 
a taxpayers’ league, combined action in disseminating 
anti-pension literature and the united support of journals. 
He believes in the efficacy of a “passionate appeal to the 
hitherto unheard-of sane majority in the Grand Army”; 
and, not least, he holds that the question of further pen- 
sion legislation should be discussed in the pulpit of every 
minister who believes that an American citizen has duties 
to himself and to his State. : 


BOYS’ CLUBS IN NEW YORK. 


In an unpretentious article on “ Boys’ Clubs,” Evert 
Jansen Wendel describes in Scribner’s the progress that 
some of these very admirable institutions have made in 
New York City. Asystem of clubs whose gymnasia, read- 
ing-rooms and manual training work will effectually per- 
suade the gamin of the great cities to leave the variety 
theaters, the pool-room, the gutter should facilitate the 
solution of many tough sociological problems. Thirteen 
years ago, the ladies of the Wilson Mission conceived the 
happy idea of inviting in to supper some boys whose in- 
solence and mischief rendered imperative some heroic rem- 
edy. The quality of the supper and the tact of the ladies 
caused the operation to be repeated, with the addition of 
games, &c., and out of this small beginning grew the Boys’ 
Club of Tompkins Square, where now, on an average 
night, two hundred and fifty boys forsake slums and de- 
vious ways, wash themselves, and spend the evening in 
reading, boxing, and playing games other than poker and 
pitchpenny. “The first boys’ club,” says Mr. Wendel, 
“was started on the broad principle which should under- 
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lie them all, of hearty welcome for any boy, whatever his: 
condition or belief, who prefers an evening of innocent 
enjoyment in a place where he must show respect and 
courtesy to all about him, to the thoughtlessness and hid- 
den dangers of an evening in astreet. It makes no differ- 
ence what a boy’s religion is, or if he has any! That is 
a question which should never come up in a club drawn 
from all classes in a crowded district, where all beliefs or 
no beliefs are all about one.” 

Classes, too, have been formed in singing, writing, book- 
keeping and modeling. One especially apt pupil in the last 
is putting by the good salary he earns in an art museum 
to pay for a course of study in Europe. Learning to 
amuse themselves in clean ways is the first and all-impor- 
tant step with boys to the ability and inclination to do 
useful work, and this step thoroughly accomplished, there 
are few who will not be surprised at the results attained 
by reclaimed corner loafers and artful dodgers. Mr. Wen- 
del claims that the whole character of the community has 
been changed by the metamorphosis of the gang of stone- 
throwing hoodlums into a respectable lot of youngsters, 
who have simply turned into a different course that energy 
which once launched volleys of missiles at the windows of 
the club they now take such pride in. 

Several other clubs are described or mentioned, which 
vary and amplify their usefulness with debating societies, 
savings-banks, classes in carpentering and typesetting, 
with now and then entertainment of a kind the boys can 
appreciate. One of them on Seventeenth Street boasts of 
a total attendance during the eight years since its founda- 
tion of 200,532 boys. 

Mr. Wendel speaks feelingly of the managerial tribula- 
tions endured in making such institutions a success, and 
emphasizes the need of tact and patience, a warning that 
seems to be well justified by some funny anecdotes he re- 
lates of the boys’ mischievous propensities. These ounces 
of prevention applied at an age when boys are responsive 
and grateful, and most susceptible to formative influences, 
will be worth far more than the proverbial proportion of 
cure required ten, twenty or thirty years later. 


SOCIETY’S EXILES. 


By far the most important article in the Arena for 
June is by the editor, Mr. B. O. Flower, whose paper on 
“Society’s Exiles” discusses briefly the problem of the 
slums—the problem which Mr. Riis in his book “How 
the Other Half Lives” has discussed at greater length. 
As Mr. Riis has drawn his illustrations from life in the 
slums of New York City, so Mr. Flower has drawn his 
from the slums of Boston, confining himself, however, to 
what he calls “the uninvited poor.” It is difficult, says 
Mr. Flower, to over-estimate the gravity of the problem 
which life in the slums presents, even when considered 
from a purely economic point of view. This “social cel- 
lar” is an enormous expense to the State, a constant men- 
ace to society, and in time of social upheavals will prove 
a magazine of destruction. But the problem is even more 
difficult ethically considered. Life for the dwellers in this 
cellar is “one long and terrible night,” and the picture is 
appalling when we see the fate of the innocent children 
growing up in such environment. Among the causes that 
have operated to produce the conditions which are factors 
in this problem are the following: first, and most appar- 
ent, the immense influx of immigration; second, the 
glamour of city life; third, the rapid growth of the saloon, 
well-nigh impregnable by reason of the wealth of the liquor 
power; fourth, the wonderful labor-saving inventions 
which have augmented the burden of the people by glut- 
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ting the market with labor; fifth, opportunities given by 
the Government through grants, protective measures, and 
‘special privileges for the rapid accumulation of wealth 
by the few; sixth, the power of the wealthy over the less 
fortunate; seventh, the fatal fever for gold which has in- 
fested the social atmosphere; eighth, the cowardice and 
lethargy of the Church. 

Here the writer pauses to say that the Church has be- 
come to a great extent subsidized by gold and that she 
has signally failed in her mission of establishing on earth 
an ideal brotherhood. “She no longer dares to denounce 
the money changers or alarm those who are day by day 
anzesthetizing their own souls while adding to the misery 
of the world.” Men find comfort in the soft-cushioned 
pews of the church, “who are wringing from ten to thirty 
per cent. profit from their fellow-men in the wretchéd ten- 
ment district, or refuse to pay more than twelve cents 
for the making of pants, forty-five cents a dozen for flan- 
nel shirts, seventy-five cents for knee pants, and twenty- 
five cents a dozen for neckties.” He admits many noble 
exceptions. Other causes which he enumerates and back 
of those that have been named are defective education 
which has “developed all but character in man,” which 
has “trained the brain but shriveled the soul,” and lastly 
land speculation which has kept large tracts of land idle 
whch might be covered by happy homes. To all of these 
causes he adds the general ignorance of the people regard- 
ing the nature, extent and growing proportion of misery 
and want. 

He then endeavors to give to his readers a conception 
of life in the slums by citing cases which came under his 
own observation and which he considers typical. His de- 
scriptions are accompanied by photogravure illustrations. 
After citing a score or more of cases of want and wretch- 
edness which he encountered he asks the customary ques- 
tion, What shall we do? In answer, he commends the 
quiet, unostentatious work of the missionary and the vis- 
itor, through whom “thousands of persons are annually 
kept from starvation and crime,” while to many of them life 
is given a new and higher meaning. Taking into view the 
broad aspect of this problem he finds the habitations of 
the people a cause most fruitful of disease, vice and crime. 
“So long as the wretched, filthy dens of dirt, vermin and 
disease stand as the only shelter for the children of the 
slums, so long will moral and physical contagion flourish 
and send forth their germs, so long will crime and degrada- 
tion increase.” No permanent or far-reaching reformation 
can be brought about, he adds, until the dwellings of the 
people are radically improved. He then alludes to two 
practical experiments in the building of improved tenement 
houses. One of these is that recently begun in Liverpool, 
where a block of improved dwellings was erected by the 
corporation ; the other the Peabody dwellings in London. 

He suggests that instead of willing princely sums to old, 
rich and conservative educational institutions, wealthy 
persons should bequeath sums for the erection of improved 
tenement buildings, as did George Peabody, whose $2,500, - 
000 invested in such buildings has turned twenty thousand 
people from the slums toward a bright future, and has at 
the same time nearly doubled itself. 

If this were done, he predicts that a wonderful trans- 
formation would soon appear in our cities. Crime would 
diminish, life would rise to a higher level, and a terrible 
load would be lifted from the heart and brains of tens of 
thousands. 

But after all, he reminds us, this is only a palliative. 
So long as speculation continues in land the problem will 
be unsettled. So long as the landlord finds that his taxes 
‘vary directly as the condition of his tenements, low if they 
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are rickety and loathsome, high if they are decent, so long 
will he make some bread-winners dwell in foul dens. 

Mr. Flower’s paper should at least have the effect of 
bringing the public into more intimate relations with ths 
“submerged class”—a step which he deems a necessity in 
the solution of the problem—so that they may “hear the 
throbbing of misery’s heart.” 


AMERICAN CATHOLICITY. 


The Right Rev. Mgr. Thomas Preston has an able paper 
in the last number of the American Catholic Quarterly 
Review on “ American Catholicity.” Mgr. Preston says: 

“Tt has been said that in this country there is a peculiar 
kind of Catholicity which is in advance of the old nations 
of the world, which has taken to itself the wings of pro- 
gress, which is more consonant with the spirit of the age, 
less hostile to those who differ from us in faith or morals, 
which puts upon itself a mantle of expediency, and loses 
the stern attributes of our unflinching creed. We have 
heard it said, as a mark of the peculiarities of American 
Catholicity, that we do not pretend to judge between error 
and falsehood as far as others are concerned; that we em- 
brace them all, no matter what they believe or profess, 
as really one with us in the profession of a conservative 
Christianity. It is also said that our differences are not 
so great as has been supposed; that we are willing to 
meet all our fellow-citizens on an open platform of a wide 
Christian belief; that we are willing to yield to the ma- 
jority, or even to the State, the education of our children, 
provided we are allowed the liberty of teaching them 
privately the principles of our faith. Itis also main- 
tained that the rights of the Sovereign Pontiff, especially 
in his temporal principality, may in this country be 
waived, and that those Catholics are more truly American 
in their sympathies who look upon the temporal power of 
the Supreme Pontiff as a thing of the past; who are will- 
ing to let it die, and feel no obligation to do anything in 
their power to restore it.” 

All this is abominable in Dr. Preston’s eyes, who tells 
us that “the proposition that every man is free to em- 
brace and profess that religion which by the light of his 
own reason he shall have considered to be the true one is 
condemned by the Catholic Church.” 

He says regarding the Pope’s temporal power: 

“ All Catholics are bound to believe that he is the su- 
preme pastor, teacher, and infallible doctor of the uni- 
versal Church; that in matters spiritual and moral there 
is no appeal from his decision. His temporal principality 
is not an open question. It cannot be looked upon as a 
thing of the past. Catholics, and especially American 
Catholics, who are free at least to think and say what 
they will, can never agree to look upon it as a question 
which has passed out of our day. They can never con- 
sent to hold that the temporal power of the popes has been 
taken from them by justice, or that the principality of 
the Supreme Pontiff has not conduced to religion and is 
not necessary to the free exercise of his high office, Much 
less can it be held that it is an open question in regard to 
which Catholics may differ, or that the abrogation of this 
principality is sanctioned by the observance of ages, or 
would conduce to the liberty and happiness of the Church. 
We have heard of some Catholics saying, that ‘the Pope 
is much better off without his temporal power; that at 
all events it is no question of ours, and that we are not 
called upon to say or to do anything in regard to it.’ 
Such views are not Catholicity, and we do not think 
they are American Catholicity.” 
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THE FORUM. 


The articles in the Forum for June upon “Church and 
Creeds,” by the Rev. Dr. Charles A. Briggs; “Silver and 
the Need of More Money,” by Senator W. M. Stewart; 
“Our International Copyright Law,” by Henry Holt, and 
“A Rational System of Physical Training,” by President 
Hyde of Bowdoin, are reviewed at length among the lead- 
ing articles of the month. 

VON MOLTKE AND FUTURE WARFARE. 

Colonel Theodore A. Dodge has a paper on “ Von Moltke 
and Future Warfare,” in the June number. The great Field 
Marshal’s one work in life, he says, was to make the Prus- 
sian army perfect as a fighting machine. That for which 
Von Moltke stands in the art of war is preparation and 
precision. In time of peace be prepared for war. It was to 
his ability asa drill master rather than to any superior en- 
dowments he possessed as a marshal of forces that his suc- 
cesses must be attributed. When the time came for 
prompt action, Von Moltke gave to his generals broad 
directions in few words, trusting in their judgment and 
upon his well-trained troops to meet all emergencies. “The 
work done by Von Moltke,” Colonel Dodge concludes, “is 
typical of what the needs of the future must be; the man 
himself is the type of the soldier of the future. The swash- 
buckler has gone for good, driven out by modern inven- 
tion as that ancient bully, the knight in armor, was driv- 
en out by gunpowder. In his place has come the intellect- 
ual, hard-working student of war. If the life of the great 
Prussian soldier teaches anything, it teaches us that war 
is no longer the province of the rough, but is the thea- 
ter for intellect, moral courage and honest patience. 
The lower forms of courage have ceased to have their old- 
time value. It is brain tissue and morale which will win 
in future wars.” 

THE NEW AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH. 

Sir Charles Dilke reviews the proceedings of the federal 
convention, held recently at Sydney, New South Wales, 
in which was formed the new Commonwealth of Austra- 
lia. He contributes, however, little on the subject that is 
not already familiar to American readers. It would seem 
from Sir Charles’ account that Sir Henry Parkes had 
things pretty much his own way in theconvention. Every 
important resolution adopted bore the stamp of Sir Hen- 
ry’s own make. The constitution provisionally adopted 
by the convention, while modeled after the constitutions 
of the United States and Canada, differs, it is shown, from 
each in many important respects. It differs from the Ca- 
nadian in providing for the election of the governors of 
the several states by the local parliaments, instead of 
placing their appointment with the central cabinet, and in 
reserving to the states all the powers and rights not definite- 
ly granted to the federal government. Again provision is 
not made for a uniform criminal law in Australia as in 
Canada. The Australian constitution differs from the 
American chiefly in that it makes the cabinet officers di- 
rectly responsible to the House of Representatives by giv- 
ing them a seat in Parliament. Sir Charles approves of 
the new constitution to the extent that it differs from the 
American constitution and agrees with the Canadian. His 
principal criticism is that it places too little power with 
the federal government. Generally speaking, he says, “I 
should myself have preferred to have seen Australia re- 
gard itself more as a single federal state, and less asa 
body of separate states united only for the common pur- 
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poses of defense and trade, and should have wished to see 
state or provincial rights more strictly defined and more. 
absolutely subordinated to the Australian common govern-~ 
ment.” 

IMMIGRATION AND THE TARIFF. 


Hon. William McAdoo, Congressman from New Jersey, 
takes the position that a protective tariff is largely re-. 
sponsible for the immigration to the United States of a 
large number of undesirable people—people who care 
nothing for American institutions and desire to know less. 
These people are practically forced to seek our shores, he 
maintains, because of the destruction of the industries of 
their native countries by the American prohibitory tariff. 
We have, he says, shut out the cheap foreign watch, blan- 
ket, tin sheet, glass pane, and steel rail; but the cheaper 
foreign worker, hand to hand with hunger, underbids 
American labor in the home market that we boast was 
made for it alone.” 

Mr. McAdoo gives statistics to show that during the 
nine months ending March 31, 1891, the total number of 
immigrants to the United States exceeded the number 
which arrived during the nine months ending March 31, 
1890, by 61,834. -This increase in immigration, he would 
have his readers believe, was in a large degree the direct 
result of the adoption of the McKinley bill. Mr. McAdoo 
holds also that the greater part of these sixty thousand 
immigrants were undesirable persons, that they came 
here, like the Chinese, in most instances seeking tempor- 
ary relief from poverty with intention to return with 
their gains to the land of their birth; all of which is pure 
assumption on his part. In the first place people em- 
ployed in “watch, blanket, tin sheet, glass pane and steel 
rail industries” are for the most part of necessity skilled 
laborers—laborers of the higher type, and, as even Mr. 
McAdoo admits in another connection, a productive la- 
borer is an addition to the wealth of a community. If, 
as he asserts, these people are driven to this country 
through the destruction of their native industries, it is not 
to be taken for granted that they intend to remain here 
only temporarily. 

THE CENSUS OF 1890, 

Gen. Francis A. Walker follows his paper in the Forum 
for May on “The United States Census,” with one in this 
number on “The Great Count of 1890.” General Walker 
is strongly of the opinion that the census enumeration 
should always be opened with a presidential proclamation 
invoking the attention of citizens, and appealing to their 
patriotism for an honest return. It would have been bet- 
ter, he holds, for the administration at Washington to 
have granted the request of New York for a recount of 
its population at the last census. The uncertainty as to 
whether the federal census or the police count was the 
more nearly correct, cannot fail to impair confidence in 
the eleventh census. As between the two enumerations 
the presumption is, he says, in favor of that conducted 
by the central government. Unless, General Walker 
maintains, it can be made to appear that the general 
birth-rate has been diminished during the last decade 
something like 2,500,000—the excess of foreign arrivals 
during 1880-90 over the arrivals during 1870-80—there will 
be difficulty in defending the last census. Granting, how- 
ever, that there was a deficiency of a million and a half 
in the enumeration of 1870, as held by the census depart- 
ment, and that the birth-rate has diminished very consid-- 
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erably during the last ten years, Mr. Walker shows by 
comparing the rate of increase of population for periods 
of twenty, thirty and forty years, that the »opulation re- 
turned by the census of 1890 would be reasonably correct. 


OUR CHANCE FOR COMMERCIAL SUPREMACY. 

Mr. Ulysses D. Eddy is of the opinion that “our chance 
for commercial supremacy” is pretty good. The time has 
come, he believes, for the United States to assert its claim 
to first place among the nations of the world. The strong 
interest in the creation of a new navy and the prompt ap- 
proval of Secretary Blaine’s reciprocity movement, are 
signs that the United States is beginning to feel its 
strength as a commercial power. Reciprocity with the 
nearest countries is only the beginning of the campaign 
for the world’s trade, he holds. “After operating a while 
in the shelter of the reciprocity breastworks, our people 
may discover that these breastworks hamper rather than 
help them in a further advance. They will learn how 
much the enemy fears them, and, gathering courage, will 
move out into the open field of the neutral markets. 
The struggle there will be a severe one, but it is difficult 
to see how, with our resources, we can fail of ultimate 
success.” The fruits of victory are, he holds, worth con- 
sidering. With the transfer of commercial supremacy 
the country will be filled with factories and there will be 
work enough for all. New York, instead of London, will 
then hold the world’s surplus of capital, and the United 
States will become the world’s savings-bank and safe de- 
posit. 

THE NEW NORTHWEST. 

Hon. Joseph Norton Dolph, United States Senator 
from Oregon, treats of the New Northwest, historically, 
descriptively and prospectively. The motives which in- 
duced the early pioneers to seek homes on the Pacific slope 
were not, as it is generally supposed, wholly the desire 
for gold and the prospect of cheap land. The chief induce- 
ment was, in his estimation, the mild climate and the rich 
soil of the territory on the western coast. Neither is it 
true that it was the impetus given to immigration of pop- 
ulation to the Pacific coast by railroads that gave the far 
western lands preference over those intervening. As com- 
pared with the States of Oregon, Idaho and Washington, 
the intermediate States and territories can support but a 
very small population on account of the limited supply of 
water and the large tracts of barren land. The staple 
product of the new Northwest is wheat. Wool growing 
is another great industry of that region. The value of the 
wool product of Oregon, Washington and Idaho for 1890 
was estimated at $8,000,000. Almost every variety of 
fruit grown in the temperate zones may be found in 
abundance in these States. Mr. Dolph prophesies that the 
manufacture of beet sugar will be numbered among the 
important industries of the future in that locality. The 
forests, especially of western Oregon and Washington, 
are the most valuable and extensive of the Union. 
Ship-building will be another of the prominent industries 
of the future in the new Northwest. The fisheries are 
extensive and valuable. The resources of that region in 
minerals, including gold and silver, are practically un- 
limited. The yield of gold and silver for 1890 as shown 
by the report of the director of the Mint, amounted to 
$8,000,000. The population of Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho has increased from 282,494 in 1880 to 743,542 in 
1890. 

Senator Dolph is confident that the construction of the 
Nicaragua Canal will have a marked effect upon the com- 
merce of the coast and the development of the resources 
of the Northwest. That section is shown to be peculiarly 
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well located for controlling the trade and fisheries of 
Alaska. The possibilities of the new Northwest are held 
by the Oregon Senator to be unbounded. 

THE NEW COPYRIGHT LAW. 

Mr. Henry Holt, writing in the June number of the 
Forum, deplores the narrowness of our international 
copyright law, but finds in it also much to praise. The 
most obvious effect of the new law will be, he says, that 
foreign authors will be paid for such of their books as 
are copyrighted here, relieving thereby the American au- 
thor from competition with pirated foreign books. As an 
indirect result, the class of publishers who have “preyed 
upon the business weaknesses of American authors as well 
as upon the defenselessness of foreign ones, will be driven 
out.” Foreign authors may now select the firms whom 
they wish to represent them. The new law, he contin- 
ues, “will restrict books to editions for which there is a 
sound economic demand, thus relieving all authorship 
from illegitimate competition, and opening up the ave- 
nues to publicity now closed; and it will foster a return 
to standard literature in place of the ephemeral stuff of 
which the ‘libraries’ have been principally made up. This 
will encourage publishers to issue such literature in edi- 
tions justified by a wider market, and will probably make 
the great classics of all literature more accessible in bet- 
ter forms and cheaper than now.” 

IT WILL INCREASE THE PRICE OF FIRST EDITIONS. 

International copyright will undoubtedly, Mr. Holt ad- 
mits, increase the prices of first editions of books, but not 
more, he believes, than people can afford to pay. Books 
that prove popular will, he adds, be subsequently issued 
in forms which the people at large will pay for. “ Aver- 
aging all sorts of books,” Mr. Holt says, “the gain will 
be very great, for it is not so important to have the new 
book cheap, even if that did not involve underpaying the 
author, as it is to have cheap the book that has stood the 
test of time, or at least that of contemporary opinion.” 
Mr. Holt calls attention to the fact that there is no Ameri- 
can encyclopedia or hardly any other American book of 
reference well revised even up to the census of 1880. We 
have been kept well informed by the “ book pirates” regard- 
ing European facts, but ill-informed regarding recent Ame- 
rican affairs. Our old reference books have been broughi 
down to date by cutting out of the electrotype pages old 
information and inserting new. We may look upon the 
new copyright law to remedy this evil in time. Now that 
the foreigners must be paid, our works no longer are 
placed in unfair competition with theirs; the way lies 
open in this country for the development of a literature 
more distinctly American. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


The North American Review for June is the least inter- 
esting and valuable number of that periodical which has 
appeared for many months. Its one really important arti- 
cle, that by Secretary Tracy upon “Our New War-Ships,” 
is elsewhere summarized as a “leading article of the 
month.” The Earl of Meath’s paper on “Compulsory 
Physical Education” is also noticed in that department of 
the REVIEW. 

A SOPHOMORIC DEBATE. 

General Rush C. Hawkins and Colonel Robert G. Inger- 
soll indulge in a discussion singularly like the stilted and 
artificial debates of a college literary society. Under the 
head of “Brutality and Avarice Triumphant,” General 
Hawkins contributes some fifteen pages of the most de- 
spairing pessimism about American public and private life 
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in this generation that has ever been written. He holds 
that “from the beginning of the rebellion to the present 
time insatiable greed, practically uncontrolled by law or 
by any decent show of regard for morality or rights of 
property, has swept over our land a mighty invisible 
power for evil. The self-respect of the community has 
been impaired or destroyed, and we have permitted the un- 
scrupulous classes to give us a reputation throughout the 
civilized world of a nation of political tricksters and busi- 
ness sharps.” Whereupon General Hawkins proceeds to 
discourse of fraudulent army contracts; the sale of worth- 
less vessels at high prices to the government; the land 
grant acts, which he declares were “great schemes for 
plunder, bribed through Congress”; the Pacific railway 
loans; the business of railway wrecking; Western land 
stealing, in which he declares that “rich and poor are alike 
adepts”; the “Star Route” frauds of some years ago; the 
stealing of timber from public lands; that peculiar na- 
tional industry known as stock-watering; the formation 
of business associations called trusts; the truck store sys- 
tem; sham building, especially the building of inflamma- 
ble hotels; the unprecedented destruction of game upon 
our continent; the practical destruction of many species 
of birds and fishes; the butchery of the seals; the death 
of cattle in the West from want of adequate winter protec- 
tion; the cruelty practiced in Western slaughtering estab- 
lishments; and finally and particularly the bad treatment 
of the North American Indians. General Hawkins sums 
up to the effect that the financial successes won by dis- 
honest schemes and cruel practices “have established a 
national standard, and now only one kind of success is 
acknowledged. Morality has no market value, high char- 
acter is impracticable, and intellectual achievement pays 
no dividends.” 

It is not necessary to follow Colonel Ingersoll through 
his ten or eleven pages devoted to showing that General 
Hawkins’ points and propositions, seriatim, are all unfair 
and distorted. Colonel Ingersoll is as buoyant, optimistic, 
eulogistic and panegyrical as General Hawkins is doleful, 
denunciatory and hopeless. Neither article deserves a 
place in such a periodical as the North American Review. 


LAWYER CURTIS INDORSES MR. BLAINE, 


In a brief article entitled “The Law and the Lynchers,” 
that eminent constitutional lawyer, Mr. George Ticknor 
Curtis, gives his indorsement to Mr. Blaine’s interpretation 
of our national powers and obligations in such a case as 
that of the New Orleans lynching. The most interesting 
paragraph in his article is that in which he explains Mr. 
Webster’s treatment in 1841 of a somewhat similar case, 
in which a Canadian was tried in New York for the mur- 
der of a citizen. “The act of McLeod was avowed by the 
British Government to have been done by its authority as 
an act in defense of Canadian territory, and his surrender 
was demanded of the government of the United States. 
Instead of yielding to this demand, Mr. Webster informed 
the British government that, while the Government of the 
United States admitted that the avowal of his act as 
done by the authority of the British Government would be 
a good defense on the trial of the indictment, yet the 
United States could not prevent such a trial.” Mr. Curtis 
declares that “Mr. Blaine is a worthy successor of the 
great man who was Secretary of State in 1841,” and adds: 
“T have entire confidence in his management of our for- 
eign relations.” 

“A Trip Abroad” is the somewhat misleading title that 
is given to a quaint and colloquial, but interesting chapter 
of impressions of English people and English life gleaned by 
the late P. T. Barnum from his sojourn in the mother 
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country. Major-General John Gibbon gives his views in 
connection with certain military controversies about the 
battle of Gettysburg. Lady Blake has a chat about New- 
foundland, which is timely and pleasant though exceed- 
ingly light and sketchy. 

MR. CARNEGIE EXPLAINS MONEY. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie occupies a great many pages with 
an article upon “The A B C of Money,” which is intended 
to make it perfectly clear to “the masses, the farmers and 
the wage earners,” who “do not understand the question 
of money,” that all monetary doctrines except the doctrine 
of an absolute, universal, single gold standard are false 
and foolish. Mr. Carnegie is intensely opposed to silver, 
and seems never to have heard of what is called the doc- 
trine of bimetallism. At least he manages to avoid any al- 
lusion whatever to it, and invites his readers very partic- 
ularly to infer that the views he advocates are the doctrine 
which Secretaries Windom and Manning arrived at after 
careful study and responsible experience. Of course Mr. 
Carnegie has no thought of misrepresenting the views of 
those gentlemen. Nevertheless, it is true that their views 
and those he elucidates as his own in this article, are dia- 
metrically opposed. To tell all that is worth telling about 
the experience of the whole world in the use of money, in 
a single article avowedly written for the enlightenment of 
the uninstructed, is a task from which even such skillful 
elucidators of economic themes as Mr. David A. Wells or 
Mr. Edward Atkinson might shrink. And where these 
trained economic writers and thinkers could not hope for 
success, it is not very harsh criticism to say that Mr. 
Carnegie utterly and completely fails. 

“NOTES AND COMMENTS.” 

In the “ Notes and Comments,” George E. Waring, Jr., 
criticises Secretary Rusk’s recent article on the farmers; 
Charles T. Saxon explains technical changes in the New 
York ballot law; Felix L. Oswald discourses of floods and 
forests, in order to add another to the many notes of warn- 
ing against the teo-rapid destruction of our original tracts 
of wood. Finally, Dr. Cyrus Edson writes about leprosy ; 
and having followed the disease through ancient and mod- 
ern times, in all nations, he reaches the comforting con- 
clusion that “as a nation we have nothing to fear from 
leprosy, and that conditions do not exist here to influence 
or even permit the spread of the disease, and it is not con- 
ceivable that they will exist until civilization proves a 
failure.” Nevertheless, Dr. Edson advocates the establish- 
ment of a national lazaretto for such cases as have devel- 
oped among us, 


THE ARENA. 


The Arena for June contains fewer articles of a practi- 
cal nature than usual. A portrait of the editor, Mr. B. 
O. Flower, appears as the frontispiece. His article on 
“Society’s Exiles,” in this number, 1s reviewed in another 
place. 

Julian Hawthorne’s essay on “The New Columbus” is 
purely speculative. In the four hundred years since Co- 
lumbus sighted the Western land, scientists and philoso- 
phers have succeeded in explaining away many mysteries, 
but the great mystery, that of life itself, remains un- 
solved. A Columbus is needed who will lead the way into 
regions yet unexplored. This seems to be the gist of Mr. 
Hawthorne’s speculations. 


SPIRITUALISM; WHAT IS IT? 


Camille Flammarion, the French astronomer, in his 
paper on “The Unknown,” attributes such manifestations 
of so-called spiritualism as table-tipping and planchette 
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‘writing, to “mysterious forces residing in human nature; 
emanations from inmost potentiality, unknown till our 
day; the duplication of our experimental power, which 
gives ability to think and act outside ourselves.” The pro- 
cess of writing under mediumistic conditions differs from 
that of writing in the normal state only in that under the 
former conditions the sentences are produced “auto-sug- 
gestively,” while in the normal state sentences are men- 
tally constructed, at least in part, before written down. 
Although the words and sentences written mediumistically 
are, as he holds, self-suggested, the mind is nevertheless 
associated therewith. “The subject treated is in unison 
with one’s ordinary ideas. The written language is one’s 
own. If one is deficient in orthography, the composition 
will betray this fault. Moreover, the mind is so intimate- 
ly connected with what is written, that if it ponders 
something else, if the thoughts are allowed to wander 
from the immediate subject, then the hand will pause, or 
trace incoherent signs.” These conclusions are diawn di- 
rectly from M. Flammarion’s own observations. 
THE CHIVALRY OF THE PRESS. 

Julius Chambers, in his contribution on the “Chivalry 
of the Press,” maintains that it is not the sole mission of 
the daily newspaper to denounce fraud and expose official 
corruption. It is as well its duty to amuse and instruct, 
to uphold public honor and private virtue. He regrets 
that the attitude of the public toward the newspaper is 
not more chivalrous. “The public would appear to be- 
lieve,” he says, “that anything it can coax, wheedle or 
extort from the newspaper is fair salvage from the neces- 
sary expenditures of life.” 

The chivalry of the press toward the public, on the other 
hand, is now, he holds, unquestioned, though it has not 
always been so. Until Horace Greeley’s defeat for the 
Presidency in 1872 it was only lightly held that newspa- 
pers owed the public a duty. Previous to that time the 
press was generally regarded all-powerful as the maker 
and unmaker of destinies. But this illusion was at .once 
and for all dispelled when Greeley, with every daily paper 
in the land, save one, allied in his behalf, was defeated. 
Henceforth the wishes of the public came to receive re- 
spectful consideration from the press. “With the rise of 
journalistic chivalry,” says Mr. Chambers, “came the 
search for news. It became a precious prize. The special 
correspondent and 1eporter sought it. Truth was to be 
rescued from oblivion! Facts began to be hunted for like 
the ambergris and ivory of commerce. At first the search 
resembled the quest for the Oracle of the Holy Bottle—a 
test as to the public’s opinion of news. What kind of ser- 
vice did the public want? Adventure followed, as a mat- 
ter of course, but love of adventure was not the impelling 
motive.” Mr. Chambers closes his paper with an account 
of the chivalric services of that knight errant of journal- 
ism, J. A. MacGahan of Khiva and St. Stefano fame. It 
was through the war correspondent, MacGahan, that 
Christian Europe became acquainted with the crue op- 
pression of the Bulgarians by the Turks in 1876, and that 
Bulgaria was redeemed. 

EVOLUTION AND CHRISTIANITY. 

Professor James T. Bixby, Ph. D., seeks to reconcile 
the theory of evolution with Christianity. When both the 
principle and the belief are properly comprehended and 
interpreted, he maintains there exists no incompatibility 
between them. Evolution is not a cause or a force, he 
holds, but simply a method and law of the occurrence of 
things. “Let us only recognize,” he says, “evolution by 
the Divine spirit, as the process of God’s working in the 
world, and we have then a theory which has a place and 
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a function, at once for all that the newest sciences has to 
teach and the most venerable faith needs to retain.” If 
God is the omnipotent Being that reverence conceives Him 
to be, he asserts, His work should be too perfect from the 
outset to call for supernatural intervention. 

Mr. James Realf, Jr., discusses the irrigation problem 
of the Northwest. He shows the great need of introducing 
extensive artesian irrigation, especially in the central 
parts of the two Dakotas. As against the claim that the 
alkaline and saline properties of the artesian water would 
poison the soil he holds that no harmful results would be 
likely to accrue from this source inside of five hundred 
years. Mr. Realf favors the construction of the systems 
of irrigation in that region by the central government. 
Under no condition would he sanction the ownership of 
these systems by private companies. Perceiving, however, 
that it is not probable the government at Washington will 
appropriate money for this purpose, he advocates the 
township scheme of ownership. He cites statistics which 
show that in nine counties of California the value of prop- 
erty, as shown by the tax lists, increased in ten years 
through irrigation from 55,939,928 to 234,912,991. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Sir James FitzJames Stephen, having retired from the 
Bench, seems to have found time to devote himself to peri- 
odical literature, and is allowed the first place in the 
Nineteenth Century to say his say on the resolution con- 
demning the opium traffic, which the House of Commons 
carried by 190 to 160 votes. Of course every one knows 
what Sir James FitzJames Stephen would think of such a 
resolution, and it must be admitted in this particular case 
he has a stronger hand than he usually can boast of when 
running counter to the moral principles—or prejudices, if 
you will—of the majority of his countrymen. He ridi- 
cules the idea that the twenty per cent. of the Indian rev- 
enue will be raised by the English taxpayers; nor can it 
be put upon the shoulders of the Indians without making 
great trouble. He says: 

“The notion that the English people will pay a four- 
pence income tax for the destruction of opium in India 
is one of the most foolish dreams ever indulged in.” 

There is one sentence, and almost the only one, that is 
characteristic of Sir James FitzJames Stephen at his best. 
Speaking of the superior quality of the Indian opium, 
and the fact that the Chinese can supply themselves from 
many other places, he says: 

“To endeavor to promote sobriety in the use of opium 
by prohibiting the cultivation of poppies in India is like 
an attempt to promote peace in Europe by prohibiting 
certain firms by name from constructing particular kinds 
of cartridges.” 

_ SOCIAL ASPECTS OF AMERICAN LIFE. 

Mr. Hamilton Aidé, who has just made the tour of the 
United States, writes pleasantly upon the above subject. 
He is disappointed in the American eating, and of course 
disgusted with American domestic service. On the other 
hand, he is delighted with American conversation, espec- 
ially in Boston. He says: 

“Never out of London have I heard such conversation 
in our own tongue, without any sense of labor or seif- 
consciousness, as I have listened to in Boston. In this re- 
spect no other city in the United States can approach it. 
New York has its conspicuous orators, its wise lawyers, 
its charming wits; but they do not form part of its ‘so- 
ciety.’ Washington is political, progressive, fashionable; 
it cares nothing for pictures, it rarely discusses books, it 
is a good deal self-occupied, self-centered, and the talk is 
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consequently either too heavy or too locally light to be 
very interesting.” 
SCIENCE AND THE DELUGE. 

Professor Huxley, in an article entitled “Hasisadras’ 

Adventures,” takes the old Chaldean story of a flood as a 
text on which to set forth his disbelief in the Noachian del- 
uge. He maintains: 
“Anything more than a parochial acquaintance with 
physical geography and geology would suffice to remind 
its possessor that the Holy Land itself offers a standing 
protest against bringing such a deluge as that of Noah 
anywhere near it, either in historical times or in the 
course of that pleistocene period, of which the ‘great ice 
age’ formed a part.” Incidentally, Professor Huxley has 
a good word to say for polytheism: 

“Tf we are bound, or permitted, to judge the govern- 
ment of the world by human standards, it appears to me 
that directorates are proved by familiar experience to 
conduct the largest and the most complicated concerns 
quite as well as solitary despots. I have never been able 
to see why the hypothesis of a divine syndicate should be 
found guilty of innate absurdity.” 

MAHOMMEDAN WOMEN. 

Mrs. Reichardt has an interesting paper full of personal 
experience, which gives a very ‘different account of the 
Mahommedan women and Mahommedan married life 
from that which a Moslem gave in the last number of the 
Asiatic Quarterly Review. She says: 

“A Mahommedan girl is brought up with the idea that 
she has nothing to do with love. It is ayib (shame) for 
her to love her husband. She dares not do it if she would. 
What he asks and expects of her is to tremble before him 
and yield him unquestioning obedience. I have seen a 
husband look pleased and complacent when his wife looked 
afraid to lift up her eyes even when visitors were pres- 
ent. 

“There are some men among them, but I think they 
are rare, who boast that they marry a new wife every 
month. ‘It is so easy’ say they, ‘to divorce a wife when 
one is tired of her!’ And such is the fact! At any un- 
expected moment the fatal words, ‘You are divorced,’ 
may be uttered.” 

She tells an awful story of a certain Moslem, of high 
standing in the society of Damascus, who married a 
young girl of ten, and after she had borne him two sons 
he drove her almost mad with such cruelty and unkind- 
ness that she escaped and went back to her father. Her 
husband sent for her to return, and, as she was hidden out 
of his sight, he wrung the necks of both his sons and sent 
their bodies to his wife to show her what he had in store 
for her. The young mother, not yet twenty, died in a 
few days.” 

FROM ALBERT NYANZA TO THE INDIAN OCEAN. 

Lieutenant Stairs describes his seventeen hundred miles 
journey across Africa. He says that next to the Zanzibaris 
the best and most untiring marchers were the black 
women of Equatoria, Dinkas and Makrakas. Lieuten- 
ant Stairs strongly urges that the wives should be allowed 
to accompany their husbands in all expeditions to the in- 
terior. It is only on very rare occasions that they cannot 
march just as fast and just as far as their husbands. 
Women drink far more water than men on the march, 
and suffer more from its absence. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Victor Horsley has a paper too scientific for the or- 
dinary reader, entitled “On the Analysis of Movement.” 
It is illustrated with maps of monkeys’ brains, and con- 
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cludes with a declaration that “to analyze more deeply the 
depths of sensory perception, therefore, must be the 
future task of the neurologist.” 

Lady Desart sets forth the Jewish case against the Rus- 
sian Government in an article which contains very little 
that is new, but much, unfortunately, that is true. Wil- 
frid Ward writes on “ Witnesses to the Unseen,” and de- 
scribes Kant, Tennyson and Newman as witnesses in these 
latter days to the reality of invisible things. 

“With Kant—in the passage I have cited and elsewhere 
—the ‘sense of law’ isforemost. For Tennyson the depths 
revealed in the power of the human heart to love, occupy 
a large space. While Newman—combining in his nature 
the philosopher and the poet-—finds at once the sense of 
law and of deepest personal love in conscience, and ap- 
peals to both as testifying to a personal lawgiver and a 
God of love.” 

Mr. Arthur Crouch gives a brief account of the bom- 
bardment of Iquique. He predicts that, the loss of the 
Blanco Encalada notwithstanding, there is little doubt 
that the Congress Party will gain the upper hand. Mr. 
Charles Goss pleads for the maintenance of’ English influ- 
ence in Morocco, which, he thinks, is the last and greatest 
market of the world that is left to us. Mr. Kebbel -asks 
the question, “Is Free Education a Bribe?” and answers 
it, of course, in the negative. It is interesting to note 
that he is not disheartened by the utter failure of. prom- 
ises to pay school fees to influence the electors in the re- 
cent county contests. i: 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Elsewhere is reviewed Signor Crispi’s article on France 
and Italy, which is the most remarkable paper in this 
month’s periodicals. The rest of the articles in the Con- 
temporary are somewhat overshadowed by his, but they 
are of general interest. 


_ THE CARDINAL'S PLEA FOR THE CHILDREN. 

In a brief paper of three pages Cardinal Manning prints 
a very cogent plea in favor of raising the age at which 
children are permitted to enter the factory from ten to 
twelve. The Cardinal points out that the rejection of Mr. 
Buxton’s amendment by the Grand Committee on the Fac- 
tory Bill, is a mournful abdication of our high position. 
If the Bill passes in its present form we shall have de- 
parted from our consent given at the International Con- 
ference at Berlin, and put ourselves on a lower level than 
all the advanced industrial nations and degrade ourselves 
to the level of Italy and Spain. The Cardinal reminds us 
that the late Commission on Education unanimously re- 
ported that the minimum age should be raised from ten 
to eleven, and that probably a majority of its members 
would have voted in favor of raising the minimum age to 
twelve. In the face of this, and of our action at the Ber- 
lin Conference, the Cardinal shrinks from believing that 
the House of Commons will be false to its pledges at Berlin 
and to our own dignity as the first industrial power in 
the world. Mr. Dunckley, speaking from a close personal 
knowledge of Lancashire and Lancashire men, strongly 
supports the Cardinal’s plea. 

THE MEANING OF “ PORNEIA.” 

A curious illustration of the hold which the Scriptures 
have upon the English-speaking man is afforded by the ar- 
ticle which Sir Alfred Stephen contributes to the discussion 
of the law of divorce. It turns chiefly upon the question 
as to what is the meaning of the Greek word porneia, 
which is used by the Evangelist Matthew in specifying the 
one cause which justified divorce. Our Bible describes it 
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as fornication, while the Douay version translates it adul- 
tery. Sir Alfred Stephen ventures to suggest that porneia 
might be more accurately rendered by unfaithfulness. 

“But is unfaithfulness only of.one kind? May not per- 
sistent drunkenness, brutality or desertion, with the utter 
violation of every other marital or wifely duty, be as com- 
plete a severance of married life as adultery?” 

Sir Alfred Stephen protests against the doctrine that a 
divorced or divorcing woman has not equal rights to re- 
marriage as those possessed by a divorced or divorcing 
man. He thinks that the marriage and divorce laws of 
the United States will be thoroughly reformed, but notin 
the direction of indissolubility. 

“But when, by hopeless desertion, by brutality long 
persisted in, or habitual and aggravated crime, all the holy 
objects of marriage have been defeated, the laws of the 
United States will, we doubt not, in common with those 
recently passed in New South Wales and Victoria, enable 
the wronged wife or husband, if so desiring, to obtain re- 
lief from the broken and desecrated legal bond.” 


THE OPPRESSION IN ARMENIA. 

Mrs. Bishop concludes her ghastly account of the con- 
dition of Armenia in a paper which embodies not only her 
own observations, but also the official reports of Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd and others, printed in the Foreign Office 
dispatches, which she says truly presents, on the whole, 
“a darker picture of oppression and wrong, and a heavier 
indictment against the maladministration of Kurdistan, 
than I ever heard from Armenian lips.” 

Speaking of the Kurd, Mrs. Bishop gives the following 
graphic account of that unlovely master of the lives and 
property of the Christian Armenians: 

“Robbery is as much his element as war, and as his re- 
ligion does not recognize the appropriation of the goods 
of a Christian as an unholy act, he preys upon the Syrian 
and Armenian peasantry with a clear conscience. To rob 
them by violence and ‘demand,’ month after month and 
year after year, till they have nearly nothing left, to kill 
them if they resist, to leave them for a while to retrieve 
their fortunes—‘to let the sheep’s wool grow,’ as their 
phrase is—and then to rob them again, is the simple 
story of the relations between Kurd and Christian.” 

It is no wonder that the mass of the uneducated Arme- 
nians are sighing for Russian intervention in the spring, 
while the more educated are sufficiently ignorant to think 
that there is some hope from England. Mrs. Bishop 
merely sighs for the old panacea of diplomatic pressure 
on the Porte, which is all moonshine, as she herself is al- 
most inclined to admit. She says: 

“ Beyond expressing the belief that the creation of strong 
military posts, under vigorous and capable officers, in the 
disturbed districts would be a wise measure, I do not at- 
tempt to offer any opinion as to what might be done in 
Armenia.” 

MR. AUBERON HERBERT’S NEW GOSPEL. 

If you want to be happy and wealthy and wise, so runs 
Mr. Auberon Herbert’s new gospel, as explained in an 
article on “Bad Air and Bad Health,” you must work 
with your windows open and sleep as much as possible in 
the open air. Mr. Herbert has long preached this with 
almost as much zeal as he has inculcated the blessed doc- 
trine of voluntary taxation; and it has this in its favor, 
that it is much more practical and practicable. After 
drawing a picture of the dreadful consequences of breath- 
ing bad air, he and Harold Wager (who is joint author 
of the article) give us the following summary of the prac- 
tical rule of life according to the new gospel: 

“Live as much as you can with open windows, wearing 
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whatever extra clothes are necessary. “In this way you 
will turn the hours of your work to physical profit, in- 
stead of to physical loss. If you cannot bear an open 
window, even with an extra coat, and a rug over your 
knees when you are sitting in a room, do the next best 
thing, which is to throw the windows wide open—not a 
poor six inches—whenever you leave it, and thus get rid 
of the taint of the many dead bodies that we have breathed 
out from ourselves, and that hang like ghosts about our 
rooms. Smuts, as we confess, may be bad, but they are 
white as snow compared with impure air. Pay special at- 
tention to the constant exposure to pure air, both of 
clothes and of bedding. Avoid chill, that is one form of 
poisoning. Avoid impure air, that is another and much 
more insidious form of poisoning.” 

They publish letters from Dr. Lyon Playfair and Pro- 
fessor Huxley in support of their contention. Professor 
Huxley says: 

“T have long been convinced (and to a great extent by 
personal experience) that what people are pleased to call 
‘overwork,’ in a large proportion of cases means under- 
oxygenation and consequent accumulation of waste mat- 
ter, which operates as a poison. The ‘depression’ of over- 
worked nervous organizations is very commonly the ‘op- 
pression’ of some physiological candle-snuff not properly 
burnt.” 

The article is a useful ‘one, and especially to brainwork- 
ers, for the hints that it gives that much of their over- 
pressure and nervous irritability may be due to the fact 
that they forget to open the window. 


THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 

Mr. Churton Collins praises the new scheme for the In- 
dian Civil Service examinations. Although regretting 
that Italian has been excluded, he rejoices that— 

“Whatever exception may be taken to the new regula- 
tions as they bear on the study of history, nothing can 
be more satisfactory than their provisions for the study 
of literature. 

“ At last the study of our national literature, rescued 
from its degrading thraldom to philology, has again been 
placed on a proper basis. And it is indeed a matter for 
congratulation that the Commissioners have had the wis- 
dom and the courage to follow, not the precedent of our 
Universities and established curricula, but the precedent 
of Macaulay’s scheme.” 

The conclusion of the whole matter is: 

“The Commissioners have done well to be firm in insist- 
ing on a liberal acquaintance with modern literature, and 
especially of our own. Had they gone further—had they 
encouraged the comparative study of ancient and modern 
literature, had they required a knowledge of the princi- 
ples of criticism, had they encouraged a study of litera- 
ture in close connection with a study of history, by includ- 
ing papers on each of these subjects in their examination, 
they would have done.a great service to education.” 


GO TO, LET US MAKE UNTO OURSELVES A NEW MORALITY. 

Mr. Hamerton concludes his paper, entitled “ A Basis of 
Positive Morality,” which is rather intonclusive but full 
of suggestions. He says: 

“My belief is that the moralities of past ages, which 
were really accepted and acted upon (not those which 
were professed) were the changing products of a public 
opinion unconscious of its own force, and that we our- 
selves are living in a time when public opinion is passing 
from the unconscious state to one of lucid consciousness 
through the influence of its intellectual leaders. We are 
beginning to know that we can make our own morality, 
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for which, of course, we shall have to take the natural 
consequences, whatever they may be.” 

He suggests that we might make a great improvement if 
we were to recognize two principles—first, that it is wrong 
to lie, and secondly, that it is not wrong to live simply. 
As to the first, he points out that if it were universally 
respected, it would get rid of two of the worst forms of 
sexual vice. 

“The habit of truthfulness will be found, on considering 
its wide-reaching effects on conduct, to insure much, 
though not all, of sexual morality also; for cases of se- 
duction are almost invariably accompanied by false prom- 
ises, and there is no accompaniment of adultery more 
constant, and, as it seems, more inevitable than persistent 
acting and lying. If, then, it were possible to make men 
honest, we should, with very rare exceptions, get rid of 
these two forms of sexual error.” 

As for the latter, there is great force in his plea for the 
liberty to live simply. He says: , 

“For an artist or a writer the liberty to live simply may 
mean leisure to do good work; for a tradesman, it is the 
liberty to be honest; for a workwoman it is permission 
to be chaste.” 


A LOCUST PLAGUE IN ALGERIA. 


Mrs. Courtenay Bodley, who was only married on May 
12th, has spent part of her honeyfnoon in writing an ex- 
cellent little paper describing the first days of her married 
life, which were spent in a journey through the locust- 
plagued district of Algeria. Mrs. Bodley says: “ ‘The 
day before starting on our journey I had been at a wed- 
ding at which the Governor was present to show his re- 
gard for his English friend, the bridegroom.’ An inno- 
cent little remark, which not one reader in a thousand 
would know covered the fact that the writer herself 
was the bride. Mrs. Bodley can write, and writes well. 
Her description of the immense clouds of locusts fifty 
miles long, through which she traveled, is very vivid. 
A fluttering host of locusts stretched as far as the eye 
could reach, like a never-ending swarm of bees as large 
as humming birds. The weekly destruction of eggs in one 
commune alone amounted to from eighteen to twenty 
millions. A caravan from Morocco traveled for thirty- 
two days in the midst of locusts, the whole country being 
entirely devastated by the young crickets, which eat up 
everything as soon as they are hatched. Mrs. Bodley 
says that it will hardly be credited when she says that 
far above the clatter of the train was heard the whirr of 
their countless wings. This savors of hyperbole, although 
it becomes more credible when we read that, the night be- 
fore her travel from the frontier, the train coming from 
Tunis had actually been blocked half an hour by aswarm. 
Judging from this article Mr. Bodley deserves to be con- 
gratulated upon his wife. She will be a welcome addition 
to the contributors to our periodical literature. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Archdeacon Farrar’s article on Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
“May Day, Magdalen Tower,” is full of praise for the 
artist and his work. He concludes by pleading for its 
retention as a national possession: 

“This fine picture, so entirely peaceful and unsensa- 
tional in its character, and so representative of all that is 
best, most beautiful and most hopeful in English life, is 
exactly one of those which is too sacred and precious in 
its beauty and brightness for individual possession. May 
we venture to entertain the hope that sooner or later— 
and soon rather than later—it may become the possession 
of the nation, and be a center of attraction in our National 


Gallery side by side with the pictures of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, of Turner and of Rosetti?” 

Mrs. E. A. Freeman writes upon “ Ancient Law Endow- 
ments” at great length and with great painstaking, in 
order: 

“First, to assert the absolute right of the State to deal 
as it thinks good with Church property. It is by no means 
needful to bring in the confused and misleading statement 
that ‘Church property is national property.’ 

“Secondly, to show that a piece of land is not proved to 
be ‘national property’ now by quoting the charter which 
shows that it was ‘national property’ in the ninth or 
tenth century, but that it then ceased to be such.” 

Mr. Haweis reviews Canon Scott Holland’s “Life of 
Jenny Lind.” He says: 

“From first to last Jenny Lind was a being apart, she 
was most truly in the world but not of the world. Her 
life was not as other lives. She had no regrets, no sad 
retrospects, no bitterness at retirement or loss of power. 
She used her unrivaled gifts as long as she could—but 
not for herself—she was simply the handmaid of the Lord.” 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


The Fortnightiy Review is, with the exception of one 
or two articles which might well have been spared, above 
the average in interest. 


THE CONVERSATIONS OF STAMBOULOFF. 

The most interesting article from the political point of 
view, is Mr. Hulme-Beaman’s paper on Bulgars and 
Serbs, which contains copious extracts from his note- 
books in which he jotted down the conversations of M. 
Stambouloff in 1890. M. Stambouloff declared that his 
one fixed idea is the establishment of a confederation of 
the Balkan States—a confederation in which Turkey must 
play an important part, for M. Stambouloff sees clearly 
that if the Turks are not at Constantinople the Russians 
will be. He objects equally to England or Germany being 
there; but not even his conviction that the Turks are nec- 
essary will induce him to acquiesce much longer in the 
strain of the present position. The Bulgarians, he thinks, 
can carry on without the recognition of the Powers for 
three or five years, but the strain is great, and, sooner 
or later, they will declare their independence, and stop 
the payment of the Turkish tribute. M. Stambouloff is 
only thirty-five. He is a man with small, deep-set eyes, 
which he half closes when he talks, but when angry they 
open fully and blaze like flame. 


SIR MORELL MACKENZIE ON INFLUENZA. 

As everybody has either had or is going to have influ- 
enza, every one will be interested in Sir Morell Macken- 
zie’s paper on the popular pestilence of thehour. The first 
thing that Sir Morell establishes is that so far from influ- 
enza being a new malady, it was called the new acquaint- 
ance in 1562, and there were ten epidemics of influenza in 
the eighteenth century in this country. There have been 
six great epidemics and five smaller ones in this century. 

“The first step toward a right understanding of the na- 
ture of influenza is to get rid of the notion that catarrh is 
an inseparable adjunct of the disease. It is really an 
acute specific fever running a definite course like measles or 
scarlatina.” 

There is a superficial complexity in its symptoms, but 
under all its disguises the disease is perfectly simple. All 
the trouble arises from disordered nervous action. What 
it is that disorders the nervous system Sir Morell says 
nobody knows. Whatever it is, it seems to be borne on 
the air. The great practical question, however, is not 
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what it is, or whether it has been here before, but how to 
act when it does come. On this point, Sir Morell’s advice 
to the patient is to go to bed and stay there until he gets 
quite better. The great prostration which it occasions 
could be combated by a judicious use of stimulants and 
as generous a diet as the patient can be induced to take. 
Keep up your strength and ward off complications; re- 
member that the mild attacks usually have the worse se- 
quels, and beware of anti-pyretics, which reduce the tem- 
perature and at the same time the strength of the patient. 
The really dangerous time does not come until after recov- 
ery, and extra precautions should be taken against catch- 
ing cold for some considerable time after the disease has 
disappeared. 


AN ENGLISH ACADEMY. 


There is a charmingly written and most witty sketch 
of an election to the English Academy, which is supposed 
to be in the womb of time. The point of the joke turns 
upon the election by a positive majority of all the Acad- 
emicians of the Archbishop of Canterbury to a seat among 
the immortals over Gardiner, the historian, and Hardy, 
the novelist. The sketches of the various Academicians 
are very cleverly done. The author makes Cardinal Man- 


ning nominate Mr, Stead as a candidate for the vacant 
seat. 


THE LATE ARCHBISHOP MAGEE, 


The Rev. Canon Benham lays a humble wreath, starred 
with many gems of Magee’s own witty genius, on the 
grave of that delightful, unselfish and generous man, 
withal a great prelate and father inGod. The first exam- 
ple which he gives of Dr. Magee’s stories and happy say- 
ings was the story which he told against the Liberation 
Society, when he was quite an obscure country parson. 
Speaking of the treatment of dissenting ministers by their 
flocks he said: 

“T once heard of an ill-paid minister who went to his 
deacon to solicit an increase of salary. ‘Salary!’ said the 
deacon, ‘I thought you worked for souls?’ ‘So I do,’ re- 
plied the poor man, ‘but I cannot eat souls! and if I could, 
it would take a good many souls of your size to make a 
dish !’ 

Here is another story, which also dates back to the time 
when he was in Ireland: 

“Some members of his congregation-~I think at Ennis- 
killen, but am not sure about that—came to him when he 
was leaving his incumbency, to bid him farewell. ‘And 
we can assure you, sir,’ they said, ‘that we have profited 
so much by your ministry, and feel that it has done us so 
much good, that we have resolved that after ye’ve gone 
and left us, we’ll none of us ever go to church any more.’” 

The only other extract which I make is his reply to one 
who pestered him about some church preferment: 

“He prided himself on doing his best to find the right 
men for himself. One applicant not only badgered him 
unmercifully but came up to London, and caught him at 
the Atheneum. ‘Mr. —,” said the Bishop, ‘if it rained 
livings, I would offer you an umbrella.’ 


CHILD LIFE INSURANCE. 


Captain Pembroke Marshall replies to Mr. Waugh on 
the subject of the relation of child insurance to infanti- 
cide. He is strongly opposed to Mr. Waugh’s Bill and 
is in favor of Mr. Dewey’s recommendations. 

“Mr. Dewey recommended one policy only on a life. 
Parents only to insure. The table of benefits to increase 
annually, and only reach the legal maximum when paid 
in for five years and two years respectively. That un- 
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registered societies should not be allowed to insure chil- 
dren.” 
OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Edward Delille tells the story of the life of Baude- 
laire. Miss Mabel Robinson discusses the pictures at the 
Salon, and the Champs de Mars, Twenty pages are given 
to Sir Charles Dilke to discourse upon the British Army 
in 1891. Oddest of all, Mr. Frank Harris breaks out 
into print on his own account in a sketch which he had 
much better have left unprinted, to which he has given 
the somewhat absurd title of “A Modern Idyll.” If Mr. 
Harris has nothing better in his wallet than the narrative 
of the growth of an adulterous passion of a Baptist minis- 
ter for the wife of one of his deacons, the world has not 
lost much by the fact that the editor of the Fortnightly 
has hitherto refrained from any _— to make a name 
among contemporary writers. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


Mr. Grove begins his June number with three sermons 
by three preachers, upon what he is good enough to call 
“The Science of Preaching.” Preaching may be an art, 
but it can hardly be said to be a science. The Bishop of 
Ripon, in his paper, says that the magazine-fed preacher 
will not go deep enough to reach the hearts of humanity. 
This would seem to depend largely upon the magazines 
upon which he feeds, and whether or not he has a heart 
of his own. In any case the magazine-fed preacher would 
probably do more as a preacher than a man who, either 
from choice or necessity, was unable to avail himself of 
the intellectual and moral stimulus supplied by the con- 
tents of our best periodicals. Archdeacon Farrar, in his 
paper, asserts that what is needed most of all in the pul- 
pit is simplicity and sincerity. The Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes think that we have entered upon a Johannine pe- 
riod, and that all the most characteristic preachers of our 
day are disciples of St. John, who realized that the essence 
of Christianity is brotherliness, and that we are to prove 
our love to God by our love to one another. 

Miss Terry concludes her “Stray Memories” in a paper 
which contains some charming reminiscences of Charles 
Reade, and a curious digression about “Hedda Gabler ” 
She thinks that the reason why Ibsen is so attractive to 
actors, and especially to actresses, is because Ibsen’s “silly 
women” are so extraordinarily easy to play. 

Lord Brassey reviews the policy of construction embodied 
in the Naval Defense Act of 1889, but, as usual with that 
good man’s papers, the pages look so grimly like a blue- 
book that the general reader will probably give it a wide 
berth. 

Mr. Henry James writes on “ Hedda Gabler,” which as 
played seems to him exceedingly vivid and curious. 

“*Hedda’ is the portrait of a nature, the story of what 
Paul Bourget would call an état d’dme, and of a state of 
nerves as well as of soul, a state of temper, of disappoint- 
ment, of desperation. ‘Hedda Gabler’ is, in short, the 
study of an exasperated woman; and it may certainly 
be declared that the subject was not, in advance, as a 
theme for scenic handling, to be pronounced promising.” 

Mr. Graut Allen writes on the “ Mysteries of Birth,” and 
explains in simple language, with his usual lucidity, the 
laws of reproduction. The gist of the paper is to point out 
how it is that the higher animals have not the hydra pos- 
session of reproducing or rebuilding an entire animal from 
every fragment of its body. In the higher animals, he 
says: 

“The power is restricted to certain particular reproduc- 
tive cells—eggs or germs—instead of being equally distrib- 
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uted in every part over the whole body. And the reason 
for this difference is to be sought in the principle of divis- 
ion of labor, which has led to the specialization of various 
parts for the performance of various functions in every 
organ of the higher animal body.” 

Colonel Lyttelton describes the Ghoorkhas from a sol- 
dier’s point of view. Miss Olive Schreiner illustrates in a 
delicate parable her faith in woman’s capability for gen- 
erous self-abnegation and renouncement of petty jealousy 
towards a rival of her own sex, as opposed to the gener- 
ally accepted belief that such nobility is almost exclusively 
a masculine virtue. In a striking sentence she gives us 
an ideal of a full and perfect womanhood: 

“The mother heart had not swelled in me yet; I did not 
know all men were my children, as the large woman 
knows when her heart is grown.” 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


The Westminster Review is much more lively than 
usual this month. Miss Constance Eaglestone’s article on 
Prince Jerome goes to prove that there is no one in the 
worid who is without some one either to love or admire 
him. Miss Constance Eaglestone writes of Prince Jerome 
with more sympathy than any of those who have described 
the character and career of the Emperor in exile. 

The most interesting article in the Review is Mr. Stan- 
ton’s on “Abraham Lincoln,” the first part of which is 
dealt with elsewhere; but another article which is very 
much above the average is Mrs. Mary Steadman Aldis’ 
“Story of the University Tests.” If Mrs. Aldis can write 
as well about other subjects as she can upon the struggle 
which resulted in the destruction of the sectarian tests in 
the English Universities, there is no review in the English 
language which would not be the better for her contribu- 
tions. The whole tale, as she tells it, is one that is well 
calculated to make us blush, that within the last twenty- 
five years a majority of Englishmen could be found capa- 
ble of supporting a system which no one would now ven- 
ture to restore. Another very interesting article is a 
“Glance at the History of Gambling,” by Ernest Bowen- 
Rowlands, which has more stuff in it pleasantly put to- 
gether than most articles of the kind. The following par- 
agraph gives some indication of the revolution which has 
been wrought in popular opinion on the*subject of gam- 
bling: 

“In the fifteenth century we read of an abbess being 
tried by the ecclesiastical authorities for having systemat- 
ically ‘gamed’ in her convent; she pleaded—it is curious 
to note—guilty to the fact, but demurred that neither 
the law nor the rules of the sisterhood obliged her to ab- 
stain from her favorite pleasure. She was, however, only 
acquitted on giving a promise that she would game no 
more. In England, we find that in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the Lord Mayor and Lady Myoress gave two dicing 
entertainments, when they, in their high official capacity, 
held the tables against all comers.” 

The anonymous writer of an article on “ Practical Mor- 
ality,” thinks that the growth of reason is the main cause 
of the great moral advance which the civilized world has 
made in modern times, and maintains that the day is com- 
ing when individuals will be judged not by their verbal 
professions, or by their observance of rites and ceremo- 
nies, but by the effects and tendencies of their actions. 
Religious faith, he thinks, has played but a very minor 
part in the softening of manners and the advance of mor- 
ality. The reviews of new books are more carefully done 
than in any other of the monthlies. 


OF REVIEWS. 


BLACKWOOD. 


Blackwood is an exceedingly good number. Almost 
every page is both interesting and instructive. We quote 
elsewhere the article on “The Pope and His Work” and 
Sir Herbert Maxwell’s contrast. 

Major Conder’s paper on “The Jewish Colonies in Pal- 
estine” is one of the most important. The writer, who 
speaks from -personal knowledge of the Holy Land, is con- 
fident that it would support, and support easily, a million 
colonists if the Turkish Government could but be induced 
to be reasonable. The only curse which hangs over Ca- 
naan is the curse of Turkish misrule, but this he thinks 
could be overcome, from which it is seen that Major Con- 
der is a sanguine man. The good land is a good land still, 
and it only requires the Sultan’s permission and the money 
of the Rothschilds in order to make it once more flow with 
milk and honey. The Jews are trickling back to it as it 
is. Fifty years ago there were not 8,000 Jews in Pales- 
tine, now there are 100,000 and there is room for a million 
more. Major Conder gives some interesting details as to 
the extent to which Jewish enterprise and Jewish capital 
have been employed in developing South Africa. 

Mr. Warneford Moffatt’s paper, “A Trouble before 
America,” does not leave quite so clear an impression 
on the mind as is to be desired. The writer sees that 
America is in danger of ceasing to be English-speaking, 
but he thinks this lesser peril can only be encountered by 
the introduction of Free Trade. If the American democ- 
racy is to belie its early promise, its future must be de- 
voted to emancipating the mind of the public from the pur- 
suit of dividends by putting a check on those great mo- 
nopclies in trade which are building a greater despotism 
than the mercantile system which was the origin of the 
American rebellion. 

Major-General Trench concludes his second paper on 
“The Growing Unpopularity of Military Service” by in- 
sisting that the gist of the whole question is the unpopu- 
larity of the reserve; and he maintains-that one of the 
first things necessary to be done is to announce officially 
that with the exception of four or five thousand men, who 
shall receive increased pay, the reserve should be absolutely 
exempt from liability to be called out except in case of 
imminent national danger and for periodical training. 
Unless this is done we may spend millions over the army 
without making the service popular. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


The June Atlantic has several solid articles, and suffi- 
cient variety to be entertaining. Elsewhere are noticed at 
length Mr. Schurz’s article on Lincoln and that of Mr. 
Barrows on the negroes. President D. C. Gilman, of the 
Johns Hopkins University, argues (“On the Study of Geog- 
raphy”) for a systematic use in schools and colleges of 
maps that show elevations and natural divisions, in short, 
that have some meaning in them, in place of the usual flat 
abominations, fly-specked with a quantity of typography, 
useless unless as mental chastisement for wayward youth. 
He contrasts with them the fine cartography of the French 
and the Germans, and, to show our own helplessness, states 
that, after searching in Washington, New York, Prince- 
ton and Baltimore, he could find no map illustrating, for 
the purposes of a lecture, the natural characteristics of the 
Mediterranean lands. Mr. Gilman warns the teacher 
against too great place-naming, and advises him to give 
especial prominence to orography. He closes with the 
words of Carl Ritter: “It is not impossible that the time 
may come when certain minds who have compassed the 
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world of nature as well as of morals, shall be able, send- 
ing their glance backwards and forwards, to determine 
from the whole course of a nation’s surroundings what the 
course of its development is to be, and to indicate in ad- 
vance of history what ways it must take to attain the wel- 
fare which Providence has indicated to it.” 

Under “ Classical Literature in Translation” Mr. Richard 
G. Moulton is plausible in his advocacy of the literary side 
of classical study. Under the ordinary system of puzzling 
out as much as possible of an author in the original, the 
zesthetic and literary element is totally absent, and yet not 
one student in a hundred has the time or aptitude or in- 
clination completely to master the language. Mr. Moul- 
ton advises the careful reading of a very small portion of 
the original Greek or Latin, supplemented by the extensive 
use of translations of parallel works. He brings practical 
experience of the great good to be derived, from transla- 
tions from his work in the University Extension Move- 
ment. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

George Herbert Palmer gives some loving “Reminis- 
cences of Professor Sophocles,” the eccentric old sage who 
for forty years occupied the chair of Greek in Harvard 
University. There is a good sketch of Alexandre Vinet 
and Edmond Scherer based on Pressensé’s and Gérard’s re- 
spective biographies. §S. E. Winbolt tells of “Rowing at 
Oxford,” and Bradford Torrey has some interesting bird 
notes in “A Widow and Twins.” The third paper on 
“ Goethe’s Key to Faust” deals with the Second Part. There 
are some chapters of Stockton’s “The House of Martha,” 
and Rose Terry Cooke contributes a story called “The 
Town Mouse and the Country Mouse.” Bliss Carman is 
somewhat more intelligible and somewhat less fascinating 
than usual in “The Last Watch.” 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 


A review of Mrs. Plunkett’s article, “Our Grandfathers 
Died Too Young,” in the Popular Science Monthly for 
June, appears under the head of Leading Articles. Dr. 
Andrew D. White concludes the chapter on “ Miracles and 
Medicine,” begun in the May number. The greatest check 
to the development of medical science during the Middle 
Ages and down to recent times was, as shown in the first 
part of Mr. White’s article, the opposition of the Church. 
But within the last quarter of a century, especially the 
theological view of disease—namely, that it is the visita- 
tion of the wrath of the Good Being—has faded away, and 
medical science has progressed rapidly. In three fields 
especially, says Mr. White, discoveries have been made 
which have done much to disperse the atmosphere of mir- 
acles. First, the relation between imagination and medi- 
cine is better understood. Investigations in hypnotism 
have also helped to weaken faith in miracles. Third, bac- 
teriology, as developed and applied by such men as Pas- 
teur, Koch and Billings, “has explained the origin, and 
proposed prevention or cure, for various diseases widely 
prevailing, which until recently have been generally held 
to be ‘inscrutable providences.’” In summing up the his- 
tory of the struggle between Science and Theology, Mr. 
White notes two important facts: “First, that in pro- 
portion as the world approached the ‘Age of Faith’ it re- 
ceded from ascertained truth, and in proportion as the 
world has receded from the ‘Age of Faith’ it has ap- 
proached ascertained truth; secondly, “that in proportion 
as the grasp of theology upon education tightened, medi- 
cine declined, and in proportion as that grasp has relaxed 
medicine has been developed.” 

The practice of procuring wives by seizure, common 
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among races of a low order of civilization, is caused, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel A. B. Ellis writes, by the “scarcity of 
women, which results from female infanticide, which in 
its turn is due to the struggle for existence, necessarily 
hard among savage races who trust wholly to the chase 
and the spontaneous fruits of the earth for their supply 
of food.” In the institutions of marriage in various coun- 
tries are seen to-day, Colonel Ellis shows, many sur- - 
vivals of this ancient practice. Man being a creature of 
habit naturally continued the practice of “wife seizure” 
long after it ceased to be a necessity, the form disinte- 
grating into a variety of formalities as time progressed. 
It was not until the time of Henry VII., Colonel Ellis 
shows, that the violent seizure of a woman was made a 
criminal offense in Great Britain, and even then, “the 
operation of the statute was limited to the abduction of 
women possessed of land and goods.” In spite of the law, 
the custom lingered in Ireland down to the end of the last 
century. 


THE ANDOVER REVIEW. 


The Andover Review for June is exceedingly live in 
parts. Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie’s scholarly essay on “The 
Significance of Modern Criticism” is brought within the 
range of the general reader by a clear statement in the 
closing paragraph of the services rendered by modern lit- 
erary critics: Goethe, Hildebrand, Saint-Beuve, Cole- 
ridge, Carlyle, Arnold, Emerson and Lowell. “Mod- 
ern criticism,” he writes, “has given us a new conception 
of literature. Studying comprehensively the vast ma- 
terial which has come to its hand, discerning clearly the 
law of growth behind all art, and the interdependence 
and unity of all human development, it has given 
us an interpretation of literature which is nothing 
less than another chapter in the revelation of life. 
This is its real contribution to civilization; this is the 
achievement which stamps it as creative work. The epic 
described adequately and nobly the stir of an objective 
age; the drama represented the relations of men to the 
powers above them, and to the organized social and 
moral forces about them; criticism, in the hands of the 
great writers, discloses the law and the fact of art and 
life as these final realities are revealed through literature.” 

Mr. Nobuta Kishimoto’s paper on “The Present Relig- 
ious Crisis in Japan” contains the startling revelation 
that the total number of converts to Christianity each 
year in Japan is decreasing in spite of the fact that larger 
numbers of missionaries are being sent to that country. 
The causes of this retrogression he attributes to engross- 
ing political affairs in Japan; to the anti-foreign spirit 
aroused through the delay of the treaty revision; to the 
growing efforts on the part of Buddhists to spread their 
religion, and to the general doubt among the common 
people as to whether Christianity is worthy and substan- 
tial enough to be adopted. The disagreement among 
the churches themselves as to what are essential doctrines 
to be taught, is given as still another hindrance to the 
spread of Christianity in Japan. The emergency de- 
mands, Mr. Kishimoto says, that missionaries sent into 
this field should have a good knowledge of comparative 
religion and should be familiar with the general history 
and modern tendency of the philosophy of religion. Their 
aim should be to Christianize, rather than to foreignize, 
Japan—adapt Christianity to Japan, in other words. 

Professor William Jewett Tucker, in discussing Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie’s contribution on the “Gospel of 
Wealth,” states admirably that gentleman’s theory, as fol- 
lows: “The present economic system, which is estab- 
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lished in individualism and worked through competition, 
is on the whole the best attainable system. The million- 
aire is the necessary product of that system; wealth in- 
evitably falls under it into the hands of the few. This, 
too, is best, for the millionaire is the natural trustee of 
the poor; and he can in various ways administer wealth 
for the community better than the community can ad- 
minister it for itself. The sole question then is, how 
shall the rich man fulfill his trusteeship? Not by return- 
ing his fortune, beyond a competence to his family. Not 
by devising his money by will. But by distributing his 
fortune, during his lifetime, according to his judgment 
of the public need.” 

His criticism upon Mr. Carnegie’s scheme is that “to 
the degree in which it is organized and made the ruling 
method of adjusting wealth to society, it becomes a vast 
system of patronage, than which nothing can in the final 
issue create a more hopeless social condition. And fur- 
ther, that the assumption upon which it rests, that wealth 
is the inevitable possession of the few, and is best admin- 
istered by them for the many, begs the whole question of 
economic justice now before society, and relegates it to 
the field of charity. But charity cannot solve the prob- 
lem of the modern world. The question centers in the 
distribution rather than in the redistribution of wealth.” 

In commenting upon the recent election of Dr. Brooks 
as Bishop of the Diocese of Massachusetts, the Andover 
Review says editorially, that it is not a triumph of one 
party over another, but the recognition of the incoming 
type of leadership in the man of the great Christian per- 
sonality. “It is negatively a rebuke of littleness, narrow- 
ness, management, in all high places.” 

The trial of Dr. Briggs by the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, is regarded by the editors as an in- 
consistent and a useless procedure. If carried to the 
conclusion of heresy it can only result in schism. The 
question at issue has to do, it is held, only with matters 
of history, and the attempt to arrest earnest, reverent 
and loyal Christian scholars in their investigations by ec- 
clesiastical violence is nothing short of supreme folly. 


THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW. 


Among the less solid articles in the Educational Review 
is an interesting paper written from Leipzig by Mattoon 
M. Curtis on “The Present Condition of German Universi- 
ties.” The fear, expressed by Bismarck and re-echoed by 
the Kaiser, of the growth of a “learned proletariat,” “can- 
didates for hunger,” has led to a slight but appreciable 
diminution in the attendance at the twenty-three universi- 
ties, the figures having fallen from 29,317 students in 1899 
to 28,711 this year. It is curious that this falling off has 
occurred, as Mr. Curtis’ tables show, in the faculty of 
philosophy, which embraces everything outside of theol- 
ogy, law and medicine ; although the teaching force in the 
neglected faculty has increased, In the table showing the 
distribution of hours per week, we are at once struck by 
the proportion at Berlin of 145 hours of Roman law to 22 
hours of political economy. Indeed Mr. Curtis says 
“with the possible exception of Tiibingen, there is no Ger- 
man university that can be compared to Columbia, or even 
to Yale or Harvard, in respect to the instruction offered 
in political science.” Medicine is the leading faculty, claim- 
ing 8,776 students in the various universities. However, 
three-fourths of the American students are registered 
under the faculty of philosophy. Geography has deserv- 
edly become an independent department. In regard to the 
economy possible for & student at a German university, 
Mr. Curtis is skeptical of any advantage to be had over 
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America. He asserts that the graded degrees of the Ger- 
man universities count for infinitely more than the care- 
lessly bestowed American parchments. 

Mary Putnam Jacobi opens the magazine with a learned 
dissertation on the “ Applications of Psychology in Educa- 
tion.” She very felicitously uses a simple system of dia- 
grams to symbolize the various formulas that occur, 
which makes her essay very much more readable for the 
general public than otherwise it would be. She decides 
among other things, that “the fundamental fallacy to 
which educational effort is liable, is that of mistaking the 
presentation of a verbal statement for the effective gener- 
ation of an idea.” 

Ray Green Huling is rather prolix in “The American 
High School,” and the result of J. Clark Murray’s heavy 
work in “The Education of the Will” is not more than 
suggestive. 


NEW ENGLANDER AND YALE REVIEW, 


Hon. Joseph Sheldon’s paper on “Canadian Reciprocity 
within the Union,” in the June number of the New Eng- 
lander and Yale Review, receives extensive notice else- 
where. 

Hon. Anthony Q. Keasley discusses the international 
complications which arose in August, 1890, over the kill- 
ing, on board an American vessel, of Gen. J. M. Bar- 
rundia, a political refugee from Guatamala, by Guata- 
malan officers who had been provided with a letter from 
the Minister of the United States to the captain of the 
vessel directing the delivery of the passenger. As a con- 
sequence of their action the Minister was recalled by the 
State Department and the captain of the war ship relieved 
from duty and both censured. After examining into the 
various details of the “Barrundia Affair,” Mr. Keasley 
concludes “that the honor of the government, and the 
interests of American commerce in the future, demanded 
the action taken by the State and Navy Departments, and 
required that their unpleasant duties should not be done 
in a corner, but submitted to the sober judgment of the 
people of this country, and of all nations with whom we 
are to deal.” 

LABOR AND LABOR AGITATORS. 

Linton Satterthwait takes practically the same view of 
the “labor questions” as did Mr. W. H. Mallock in his 
article on “Trade-unionism and Utopia,” in the April 
number of the Forum. He holds that the real issue is 
not one between labor and capital, but is one between 
“idleness and the labor on which it would subsist.” Tho 
sufferings of laborers is to the greatest extent due, he 
holds, not to the action of capitalists, but to the conduct 
of labor organizers and labor agitators. These labor 
leaders should, he urges, be placed on the defensive and 
forced to justify the means they use. 

The principal fact to be noted in M. Ichihara’s essay, 
on “The Feudal System of Japan,” is that it was through 
the foreign intercourse established by the arrival of Com- 
modore Perry in Japan that the destruction of feudalism 
in that country was completed. 

CHINA’S PROGRESS. 

Mr. Edwin E. Aiken of Pekin, China, relates some of 
his “ First Impressions of China.” The facts, given inci- 
dentally, which he obtained later, are, however, of great- 
er importance to the reader. The most progressive man 
in China to-day, Mr. Aiken says, is the Viceroy. To him, 
probably, more than to any one else in that country, is 
it due that the edicts of the Emperor giving protection in 
accordance with treaty stipulations to Catholic and Prot- 
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estant missionaries and converts, have been so generally 
enforced throughout the empire. To him also must be 
ascribed a great part in the introduction of foreign ideas 
and methods in China. Some idea of the progress which 
has been made in heathen China during the last few 
years, may be had from the following facts given by Mr. 
Aiken: “Within the last half-century she has placed 
along her coasts a system of light-houses, said to be the 
best in the world, secured a fleet of foreign-built war ves- 
sels, some of them costing as much as a million of dollars 
each; established military and naval schools and arsenals, 
and equipped troops with foreign. rifles; developed her 
foreign trade toa volume of nearly two hundred and 
fifty millions of dollars, including imports and exports; 
extended the telegraph through almost all of the eight- 
een provinces; built several short lines.of railroad; un- 
dertaken a number of mining enterprises with the aid of 
foreign machinery; opened schools for the study of Eng- 
lish and other foreign languages; sent Ministers represent- 
ing the Chinese Government to various leading capitals of 
the West, and consented to receive the envoys of the vari- 
ous foreign powers.” 


THE MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


The Magazine of American History for June contains as 
a frontispiece a copy of the celebrated portrait of Chris- 
topher Columbus by Sir A. More. Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, 
the editor, brings to light some detailed information re- 
garding the growth of railroads in the United States. It 
is stated, on authority, that the mileage in the United 
States is six times that of any other country in the world 
and that there are but five other countries that have even 
a tenth as much railway. Mr. Stephen B. Weeks fur- 
nishes a chapter of Southern history on the “Slave Insur- 
rection in Virginia, 1831,” commonly known as “ Nat Tur- 
ner’s Insurrection.” Mr. Weeks inclines toward the view 
that “Old Nat” was a religious fanatic whose object in in- 
citing the negroes to murder was to free them from their 
white masters and not, as it has often been held, for the 
purpose of obtaining money with which to make his own 
escape. Dr. Oscar Brown writes of the distinguished Ger- 
mans, who as a result of political disturbances in their 
home country, came to the United States and who later 
became identified with American affairs. Metternich’s 
persecutions sent to us Francis Lieber, the historian; Carl 
Beck, the philologist, and Charles Follen, the author. 
Among the German exiles who sought our shores at the 
close of the revolution of 1848 and who afterward achieved 
prominence here in various ways were ex-Senator Carl 
Schurz, Frederick Knapp, author, Franz and George 
Schneider, juridical writers, and Herman Roster, editor- 
in-chief of the Chicago Staats Zeitung. 


THE CENTURY. 


Though the Century for June presents nothing of espe- 
cial and startling interest, it is a good all-around number 
with several carefully written and worthy papers. Not- 
able particularly is Professor Sloane’s on “Pensions and 
Socialism,” reviewed at length among the Leading Arti- 
cles. 

UNIVERSITY WOMEN IN ENGLAND. 

Eleanor Field describes Newnham College, Cambridge, in 
“Women at an English University.” Woman’s opportu- 
nity for higher education in England dates from 1848, 
when Professor Maurice and Charles Kingsley obtained a 
Royal charter for Queen’s College, London. Cambridge 
first admitted girls to its local examinations in 1867, which 
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year is also signalized by the creation of the North of Eng- 
land Council, which was to provide lectures for women by 
University men in all the chief towns of England. A few 
years after, Professor Sedgwick, one of the Cambridge 
lecturers, opened a house for women students, which 
evolved into Newnham College. The one hundred and forty 
students now in residence there are of an average age of 
twenty to twenty-two. Eighteen is the required age for 
entrance and all students must reside at college or with 
their parents unless they have arrived at the discreet age 
of thirty. Chaperons are a formality attendant on boat- 
ing and riding parties, and there are some other necessary 
evils to which college boys are not heirs. Theschedule of 
the day shows that there is plenty of opportunity to work. 
Chapel at 8, attended by a “majority of the students,” is 
followed by breakfast, ending at 9 “with a grand rush 
made by the late-comers” (shade of Dickens in America!). 
From 9 a.M. to 12.30 p.M., from 3.30 to 6.30 P.M. and from 8 
to 10.30 P.M. are work hours, though the amount of it con- 
sumed in actual work is optional, the average time de- 
voted to reading being six hours. From 12.30 to 3.30 Pp. mM. 
the tennis and fives courts are the attractions with most. 
Of course there isa Browning Society and Musical Society, 
and all the students are included in the Debating Society 
and Political Club. The yearly intercollegiate debate be- 
tween Newnham and Girton, the sister college, must be 
interesting. Since 1881 the women compete at the Uni- 
versity examinations on the same terms with the men, 
except that the degree is not conferred on the former. 

A half-dozen women are mentioned who have taken high 
rank in the University ; ending of course with the wonder- 
ful Miss Philippa Fawcett, who was from Newnham. 

Miss Field sees the most significant usefulness of her al- 
ma mater in the world-wide distribution of trained teach- 
ers and the workers she sends to “the fields of medicine, 
of art and literature.” As to the objection of ill-health 
produced by too much work for the feminine constitution, 
Miss Field flatly denies it, and she seems to be borne 
out by the statistical note that Catherine Baldwin appends. 

In the June installment of Talleyrand memoirs, the 
Prince defends himself against M. Savary and others with 
profuse afguments that culminate in the naively convinc- 
ing query, “ What interest would I have in the murder of 
the Duke d’Enghien |” 

“Colonel William Byrd of Westover, Virginia,” by 
Constance Cary Harrison, describes one of the finest of 
old Virginia homes and its noble gentlemen and graceful 
dames, some of whom look at us from the pages of the Cen- 
tury. We might imagine ourselves in a descriptive chap- 
ter of “The Virginians.” 

The second part of the journal of George Mifflin Dallas, 
published under the title, “ At the Court of the Czar,” con- 
tinues the charming description of diplomatic life at St. 
Petersburg. An exceedingly attractive portrait of Mr. 
Dallas is the frontispiece of the magazine. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Elizabeth Robins Pennell describes the “play” and 
Joseph Pennell the “ work” in “ Play and Work in the Alps.” 
There are most thrilling illustrations of some phases of 
the “work.” Mr. Stockton gives a half-dozen chapters of 
“The Squirrel Inn,” in which Mr Tippengray, interested 
in the conservation of literature, translates the Pickwick 
Papers into Greek. 

California topics are rather more interesting than usual 
in Charles B. Gillespie’s journal, describing “A Miner’s 
Sunday in Coloma.” Gen. Sherman’s last speech on “The 
Old Army” is printed, with a picture of the bust by St. 
Gaudens. Eugene Bradford and Florence Watts Sned- 
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eker contribute short stories. Under “Topics of the 
Times,” several “Modern Cheap Money Panaceas” are 
editorially discussed and exposed; and the “Judicial Con- 
trol of Contested Election Cases” is advocated fromthe 
standpoint of English historical examples. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


The literary feature of the month in Harper’s is the first 
installment of a novel by George du Maurier, which he 
calls “ Peter Ibbetson.” So far the story is an intensely 
subjective boyhood narrative, purporting to be written in 
after life. The handsome youngster whose childish im- 
pressions and fancies Mr. Du Maurier repeats to us goes 
to France with his parents, at the age of five, and after 
we have followed him through seven years, an abnormally 
early catastrophe kills off his father with a safety-lamp 
invention, his mother in childbirth, and nearly the whole 
circle of his friends with the cholera, all in two columns. 
The story is not without a quaint grace and beauty and 
leaves an impression that there are possibilities ahead. The 
illustrations by the author are in Du Maurier’s own un- 
changeable style. 

Mr. Theodore Child continues his South American trav- 
els in “Up theeParana.” E:abarking at La Boca, near 
Buenos Ayres, hesteams up the Parana into the Paraguay 
for a distance of 1,115 miles, to Asuncion. Commerce and 
industry on the great river are in the hands of the Ital- 
ians and Spaniards. As to the natives, the specimens we 
are introduced to seem to be chiefly remarkable for their 
deficiency in that virtue which is commonly esteemed next 
to godliness. At the upper part of the river—the edge of 
an almost unexplored wilderness—the industry is orange- 
raising. The oranges are sent down on the steamer to 
Buenos Ayres, and change in value from one Paraguayan 
dollar per thousand at Asuncion to two cents apiece at 
Buenos Ayres. 

Mr. Walter Besant exploits the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
and the writings of the Monk Gildas to give us a most en- 
tertaining picture of “ London—After the Romans,” in the 
fifth and sixth centuries, when it was a city of thirty-five 
thousand inhabitants surrounded by marshes and impene- 
trable forests. 

In the “ Editor’s Easy Chair,” Mr. Curtis has an earnest 
word for the reform of burial services. He says: “The 
Burial Reform Association contemplates mainly econom- 
ical relief. It aims to prevent the foolish expense of funer- 
als by the example of those to whom such expense would 
be unimportant. But the scope of the movement extends 
much farther. It includes the true Christian conception 
and treatment of the most solemn fact of human life, which 
is its end. It is because our funeral customs, from 
the shroud of crape upon the living to the lavish expense 
upon the funeral pageant and the broken shaft in the grave- 
yard, are unchristian, that they need to be reformed.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Col. Dodge continues his papers on “Some American 
Riders,” and describes this month the methods of the United 
States cavalryman and the Canadian mounted police. 
There are three inimitable full-page illustrations by Fred- 
eric Remington. Louis Frechette contributes an_histor- 
ical and descriptive article on “The Royal Chateaux of 
the Loire,” which is well worth reading. An impressive 
little sermon is preached by Anna Brackett, with the text 
“}inrry is the devil” (Arabian proverb), in “The Technique 
of Rest.” 

In way of fiction, Sarah Orme Jewett has a short story, 
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and a good one, called “The Failure of David Berry.” 
Charles Egbert Craddock ends up her story, “In the 
‘Stranger People’s’ Country,” very sorrowfully, and 
Thomas Hardy’s “ Wessex Folk” are as deliciously simple 
and life-like as ever. “The Warwickshire Avon” flows on 
from Mr. Couch’s pen, enriched by Mr. Parson’s illustra- 
tions of the peaceful English scenes. Elizabeth Stoddard 
has a charming poem called “No Answer.” 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


The June Scribner’s continues the subject of ocean 
steamships, in “Safety on the Atlantic,” by H. R. Ride- 
ing. The two chief sources of danger to the “grey- 
hounds” seem to be fog and ice, the presence of which 
always renders a passage extremely dubious, in spite of 
all precautions, furthered by steam syrens, signal guns 
and fog bells. In thick weather the bergs are sometimes 
detected by the lowered temperature of the water, and 
sometimes by the reverberation of the fog signals, but re- 
main a constant source of anxiety, the more so that they 
are capricious in their yearly movements, rendering less 
reliable the monthly maps prepared by the Hydrographic 
Office in Washington. That the increased size and speed 
of the ships tend to diminish the danger of the passage, 
there can be no doubt. The very fact of the shorter time 
spent on the ocean and the greater facility of manoeuvring 
go to make this true—though it is hard to repress a shudder 
at Mr. Rideing’s explanation that, when a collision does 
occur, the impetus of the faster ships “enables them to 
cut the obstructing vessel in two, with comparatively lit- 
tle injury to themselves.” 

The increased number of water-tight bulkheads, the sub- 
stitution of rail-and-netting for solid bulwarks, the intro- 
duction of twin screws, the greater strength of the pro- 
peller shaft and various minor ingenious contrivances have 
so minimized the danger of sinking or being disabled from 
ordinary causes that Mr. Rideing says of the transatlantic 
steamers, “a man is less likely to meet with accidents on 
board one of them than he would be in walking the streets 
of a crowded city.” While this paper is breezy and read- 
able, it is far from being exhaustive; we do not find a 
word concerning life-boats and-their appliances, nor is the 
danger from fire discussed. The latter, it is true, is in- 
considerable with vessels that load no cargoes. 

In the “Great Streets of the World” series we find this 
month Francisque Sarcey describing the boulevards of 
Paris, in a charming article, enlivened with a fund of 
anecdote and gossip. Under the successive headings, “The 
Boulevardier,” “The Cafés and the Restaurants,” “The 
Shops of the Boulevards” and “The Theaters,” appears a 
vivid picture of that wonderful strip of the earth’s surface 
between the Madeleine and the Bastile, within which 
everything is “ Parisian” and outside of which is “the un- 
known, the barbaric, the ‘Provinces,’” within which the 
Parisian truly lives, outside of which he may exist. The 
article is French to the backbone—if ithadone. The illus- 
trations of Jeanniot are attractive. 

Andrew Lang contributes an essay on Molitre, which 
gives the gist of about all that is known concerning the 
life of the French Shakespeare. Mr. Lang is competent 
and discriminating in rejecting apocryphal traditions of 
Poquelin. He prudently represses certain prurient ten- 
dencies to draw a comparison between Shakespeare and 
Moliére, as to their respective titles to fame. There is an 
almost repulsive portrait of the former, which is the front- 
ispiece of the magazine. 

Mr. John C. Papes, in “The War as We See lt Now,” 
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exercises his “hindsight” in pointing out the important er- 
rors in the management of the war on either side. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 

There is a chapter of photography in “Some Photographs 
of Luminous Objects,” by Wallace Goold Levison. The 
rather bizarre story, “An Alabama Courtship,” by F. J. 
Stimson, is concluded. Bliss Perry contributes two pretty 
“German Sketches,” but the best of the short stories is 
Maria Blunt’s “Parson Joye’s Justice.” There are two or 
three fine lines in Louise Imogen Guiney’s poem, “ Ver- 
gniaud in the Tumbril,” and more than two or three lines 
that are not fine at all. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


The Chatauquan seems to hold up its end as an educa- 
tional and “family” magazine, reasonably well; the range 
of its thirty contributed articles in addition to the consid- 
erable editorial department is appalling. 

Dr. Albert Shaw writes on “Hungary’s Progress and 
Position.” After relating how the Hungarians passed 
from the tyranny of the Turk to a dubious liberty under 
Austria, Mr. Shaw tells of the efforts of the patriot Kos- 
suth, and the final emancipation after Sadowa in 1868, 
The Hungarian language replaced the German in the 
schools, and the government of the country is “in the hands 
of a responsible ministry, subject to the national parlia- 
ment that sits-at Budapest.” 

“Since 1868, Hungary has developed and prospered re- 
markably. The capital, Budapest, has been made one of 
the most beautiful cities of the entire world.” With im- 
proved railroad systems and farm methods, “compulsory 
education, a wonderfully active press, and many especial 
incentives to progress, Hungary is entering upon a period 
of great growth and prosperity.” 

“The cloud that overshadows Hungary is Russia.” The 
former is the “real soul and center of the anti-Russian 
league that sleeplessly watches the frontier.” The Hunga- 
rians hope for “a great Danubian confederated power with 
Budapest as the capital, with Roumania, Servia and Bul- 
garia as members of the federal state. Hungary is essen- 
tially of the East. Its great rivers flow in that direction. 
Its people are wonderfully well fitted to mediate between 
Occident and Orient.” 

In the “Woman’s Council Table” the most noticeable 
article is Clare De Graffenried’s “Women in the London 
County Council.” She has been present at the sessions of 
the Council, which “is really an elective committee of the 
enfranchised from the fifty-eight districts composing the 
county (of London), with power to add to their number 
by designating aldermen.” Miss De Graffenried finds the 
men of the Council so interesting that three-fourths of her 
paper passes before we hear of the two women councilors, 
one of whom is an alderman member. Their title to sit 
in this august assembly has been bitterly disputed, and 
a third lady was displaced, but Miss Cobden and Miss Cons 
still debate side by side with eminent public men. 

“* Our country is now open to foreigners,’ said the gov- 
ernor of Nagasaki, in 1857, ‘and we shall be glad of what- 
ever you may bring us with the exception of two things— 
opium and Christianity,’ ” quotes Dr. W. C. Kitchin in 
“Christianity as a Factor in Japanese Politics.” Since 
the first mission of Francis Xavier in Japan, three hundred 
and forty years ago, the Christian religion has been hated 
and feared there. Vigorous Western protests against the 
more or less unmerited persecution of native Christians 
persuaded the Japanese government in 1873, to order, as 
a matter of expediency, the edict against the despised re- 
ligion to be removed from the public notice-boards. Many 
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leading statesmen still opposed it, notably Mr. Fukuzawa, 
editor of “the ablest paper in Japan,” who argued that a 
foreign religion “would sap the patriotism of the Japan- 
ese, create an undue fondness for foreign manners and 
customs,” and engender a political opposition that might 
overthrow the sovereignty of Japan. This gentleman, 
however, gyrated completely within three years, carrying 
the public opinion generally with him, and so strong was 
the reaction that it now seems to be “the thing” to belong 
to the Christian Church. So much so, that Dr. Kitchin 
very truly says: “A people like the Japanese, accepting 
the foreign creed in profession but retaining pagan hearts 
and minds, may injure Christianity by developing in it 
forms so palpably corrupt as to check its advance through 
Asia.” 

H. R. Chamberlain’s “ Farmers’ Alliance and Other Po- 
litical Parties” is a good statement of the principles in- 
volved. Robert W. Prentiss writes on “The Latest Phases 
of Electricity,” and F. M. Gessner on “ American Glass 
Workers.” Mr. Freeman does not strike out very boldly 
in the month’s chapters on “ The Intellectual Development 
of the English People.” “What Contracts a Married 
Woman May Make” is by Lelia Robinson Sawtelle, and 
Thomas D, Seymour writes on Dr. Schliemann and his 
work. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


Among several entertaining and useful articles in the 
June Cosmopolitan, perhaps the most timely is one upon 
the municipality of Dresden. Frederick Paul Hill is en- 
tirely eulogistic in “A Modern Municipality.” Dresden 
elects by popular vote a college of seventy-two deputies, 
who choose the Stadtrath of thirty persons, some of them 
life members, and the Ober-biirgermeister is elected by 
both branches acting together. These representatives 
carry on the business of the government in forty-four 
committees, each of which publishes an annual report for 
the enlightenment of the citizens. These reports for 1888 
form the basis of the article before us. Of course their 
system is intensely paternal and bureaucratic. A man 
may not marry without royal consent until he is twenty- 
one years of age, nor without his parents’ consent until 
he is twenty-five. “Every stranger, every change of dom- 
icile is known to the police. They have oversight of the 
observance of Sunday, school attendance of children (edu- 
cation being compulsory), examination of all public and 
private schools, music halls, dance halls, balls, public 
pleasures, weddings, christenings, burials, or other such 
occasions; the inspection of drug shops, apothecaries, vege- 
table venders’ shops, vaccination affairs, midwives,” &c. 

The system of Foundations, by which the city becomes 
the custodian of certain trust sums, varying from eleven 
dollars to half a million in value, is interesting. “There 
are trust funds for charitable and educational purposes 
belonging to Dresden, to the amount of five million dollars.” 
This is in addition to a municipal fortune of $6,227,000. 

The schools and savings-banks are described and ad- 
mired. Dresden has owned its own gas works for sixty 
years, and in 1888 they produced a clear gain of $187,000. 

“The Needs of the Farmer,” by Abner L. Frazer, is 
rambling and commonplace. The writer, a farmer him- 
self, lays stress on the advantages of truck and fruit crops, 
and especially of good creameries, over the cultivation of 
large grain farms. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

There is an interesting description of “The Royal Ar- 
senal at Woolwich,” by Charles 8. Pelham-Clinton. 

“A Remarkable Artist,” whom Mary D. Wellcome 
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introduces to us, is Gustave Doré. We are glad to see 
the obscuring bushel removed from the light of this truly 
“remarkable” man. The “Two Modern Heroes,” of 
whom Thomas B. Connery gives reminiscences, are Edison 
and Stanley. In the article on “Japanese Women” there 
are pictures of some charming “Jap” girls. Julia Magru- 
der tells of a visit to the “House of Madame de Pompa- 
dour,” Esther Singleton writes on “Beau Brummel,” and 
Frank Ward Howe on “The Great Unpublished.” 


LIPPINCOTT’S. 


The novel of the month in Lippincott’s is “ Gold of Pleas- 
ure,” by George Parsons Lathrop. .Hervey North is a 
breezy young longshoreman of New London, whose hair 
suggests oakum, and who has the hard glitter of gold in 
his eye. Martha Dane, alight-house keeper’s daughter, 
loves the oakum-headed and corrects his participles, but 
on his departure for India, just after their betrothal, she 
rapidly succumbs to the attractions of Richard Swift, 
whose gray suit stamps him “at once as a person of so- 
ciety, a civilian, a man of more or less leisure.” On his 
second meeting with Martha, he presents her with a sev- 
enty-five dollar finch (the exact damage to Richard’s purse 
is insisted on) that whistles “Home, Sweet Home”; and 
follows it up with relays of periodic literature. This Swift 
is the guest of the wealthy Raima Garnett, with the un- 
derstanding that he shall woo her; but he fails in his part 
of the contract on account of his admiration for’ Martha. 

In the mean time, Martha’s longshoreman is in Ceylon, 
being defrauded with false gems by a piratical “Moor- 
man,” and falling in love with the lovely Pietra, whose 
father has dragged Hervey froma watery grave. Heruins 
his new love and hastens home to Martha, whom he pre- 
sents with some cut-glass diamonds in way of reparation. 
Suddenly a storm arises, “the fog bells mourn their dole- 
fullest,” a ship goes to pieces near Martha’s light-house and 
delivers into her own and Hervey’s hands the poor Pietra, 
who tells her story and then swallows a portion of choice 
poison, that she has carefully brought through the waves. 
Hervey North is man enough to join her, and the seventy- 
five dollar finch sings accompaniments to the domestic joys 
of Martha and Richard. 

Can any one conceive of Lippincott’s giving the first 
seventy of its pages to such stuff? 

“The College Settlement,” that Hester Dorsey Richard- 
son writes of, is an association of graduates of the chief 
women’s colleges doing practical educational and charita- 
ble work among the poor of the crowded districts of New 
York. They have tastefully fitted up a club-house at 95 
Rivington Street, where they come for two or more months 
at a time, paying their own board and giving their work. 
Under their direction are boys’ and girls’ clubs; gymnasia 
exercises, music, singing, games, and reading are some of 
the attractions. “The children are taught sewing and cook- 
ing, how to sweep and dust, to make beds neatly, the 
proper way to set the table, . the larger girls are 
instructed in dressmaking and all the domestic arts.” The 
baths the club offers are much patronized, though the 
charge of ten cents for a bath can hardly be called “nom- 
inal.” 

Agnes Repplier writes gracefully of a “By-Way in Fic- 
tion” which bears the devious name of “The Chevalier of 
Pensieri-Vani, together with the Frequent Allusions to the 
Prorege of Arcopia.” There is not much of interest in 
“Some Familiar Letters by Horace Greeley.” Edgar Faw- 
cett is sufficiently clever in his characterization of “ A Lit- 
erary Pet.” Grace Peckham tells how Alaska may be 
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made worth visiting. Mai‘y E. Wilkins has a very mild 


story called “Sonny,” and C. H. Herford writes of Thor- 
valdsen. 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 


The New England Magazine for June is lifeless. It con- 
tains no articles of political or social importance and none 
which are timely. Stephen Vail’s paper on “Early Days 
of the First Telegraph Line” is by far the most noteworthy 
in the number. It may be interesting to know that the re- 
ceipts from the old Morse and Vail telegraph for the first 
nine days were only $3.09. 


OUR DAY. 


The opening article in Our Day for May is by Rev. 
Dr. G. 8S. Chadbourne on “Sunday Newspapers.” He 
charges that the Sunday paper is one of the most formid- 
able enemies of the Christian Sabbath; that its whole ten- 
dency is to secularize the day which should be kept holy; 
that it is a purely business enterprise—published merely 
for money—and that its aim is to please not to elevate. 
“Tf then,” he argues,“ gain and pleasure justify the exist- 
ence of the Sunday newspaper,why may they not also jus- 
tify other pursuits and enterprises in which men may wish 
to engage with the same motives?” Mr. Chadbourne. fur- 
ther charges that the Sunday newspaper violates the laws 
of many of our States and so “is a teacher of lawlessness, 
as well as a transgressor of the law.” The amount of good 
reading in the Sunday paper is so meager that it in no 
whit justifies its existence. In reply to the claim often 
made in its defense, that it is made on Saturday and it is 
the Monday papers which if any should be condemned, 
he gives a quotation to show that the Monday papers are 
made on Sunday only when there is a Sunday paper to 
take the work of Saturday. “A New Government for In- 
dians,” by T. H. Tibbles, and Joseph Cook’s Monday Lec- 
ture on “The Rights and Wrongs of the Red Men” are re- 
viewed in the department of Leading Articles of the 
Month. 


POET-LORE. 


The June number of this pretty and unique little maga- 
zine gives most of its space to Browning subjects, in order 
to compensate for last month’s devotion to Shakespeare. 

Mr. Harrison Allen opens with a somewhat imposing 
paper, entitled “Poetry and Science,” which glitters with 
a wealth of allusions to poets who have or have not been 
scientific, and to scientists who have or have not been poet- 
ical. It seems to us that Mr. Allen is apt to consider a poetic 
love for any interesting phenomena of nature as synony- 
mous with “science.” An imaginative child who is in- 
terested in the trees and flowers, even to the extent of 
making pretty speeches about them, could hardly be called 
a devotee of science. However there is probably no harm 
done, as Mr. Allen reaches no particular conclusion. 

Charlotte Porter writes entertainingly of “Old and New 
Ideals of Womanhood.” She finds the womanly love and 
sacrifice portrayed in Eschylus and Euripides are but lit- 
tle changed through Chaucer and Shakespeare to Goethe 
and Browning. 

“Browning’s Hebraic Sympathies” are the subject of a 
charming little essay by Mary M. Cohen. She uses the 
authority of “Mr. Oswald John Simon, a distinguished 
member of the Hebrew race in London,” in deciding that 
Browning himself was not of Hebrew ancestry. The more 
is the wonder that the poet should have succeeded in iden- 
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tifying himseif so thoroughly with the spirit of the Jewish : 


religion. 

Helen A. Clark contributes a paper on “Musical Sym- 
bolism in Browning.” She truly says that Browning had 
no appreciation of the sentimental and emotional side of 
music. She asserts that there is an “essential difference” 
between poetry and music, and applauds the great poet’s 
differentiation of poetical rhythm from musical rhythm. 
It is conceivable that lofty poetry should lack musical 
rhythm, but that “music and poetry each occupies (ied) 
distinct and individual realms into which the other should 
not enter,” is inconceivable to us. 

“The Idea of God in ‘The Sun’” is explained by Dr. 
Daniel G. Brinton, and William G. Kingsland tells of an 
“Unknown Poem of Mrs. Browning’s,” called “ Marathon,” 
written at the age of eleven. 


LEND A HAND. 


Lend A Hand, an eighty-paged magazine, edited by 
Edward Everett Hale, publishes from month to month 
an interesting record of reforms in the social order. Its 
pages are not given to the discussion of theory and ab- 
stract principle so much as to the presentation of plans 
and projects that have proved practicable and successful. 
It has a long list of distinguished contributors—contribu- 
tors who, it isannounced, write only when they have some- 
thing to say, for the usual inducements are not offered. 
There are regular reports of the Law and Order League, 
the Ramabai Association, Lend-A-Hand Clubs, &c. The 
number for June is almost exclusively the work of Mr. 
Hale. Itcontains among other things some of his crisp and 
original comments on the subject of Emigration, a chap- 
ter or two of his serial story, “Home Again,” a life of 
Dr. Armitage, the great friend of the blind, and reports 
from various Associations. The only contributed paper 
is “That State of Life” by Arthur Chubbuck. 


THE REGISTER OF CURRENT HISTORY. 


The Quarterly Register of Current History, published 
at Detroit by the Evening News Association, is a period- 
ical that was primarily designed for distribution to the 
subscribers of a popular Western daily. Its value, how- 
ever, is such as to warrant a general circulation, and it 
now enters the field as a candidate for the favor of the 
whole country. Two numbers have appeared, and its 
quality fully justifies its pretensions. The May number 
begins with a record of international affairs, devoting 
some fifteen pages to such questions as the Bering Sea 
dispute, reciprocity with Spain and Brazil, the partition 
of Africa, &c. Then follow departments devoted to a 
record of affairs in Europe, in Asia, in Africa, and in 
America. There is a record of progress in science, letters, 
art, music, the drama, archzology and religion. A very 
full and careful necrology is presented, and there are 
other features which add to the usefulness of the periodi- 
cal. It is eminently a publication to be filed and kept 
permanently for reference. 





THE PHOTO-AMERICAN REVIEW. 


The Photo-American Review, published by Mr. Harry 
C. Jones, New York, is a new monthly which attained 
its second number with the month of June and which is 
devoted especially to the reproduction by “process” work 
of fine photography. Its illustrations are marvelously 
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perfect specimens of their class. The magazine gives 
particular and official attention to matters that concern 
the guild of photographers, and it also devotes fully half 
of its space each month to complete lists of new books 
with brief yet pointed and adequate review notices. It 
is a very attractive periodical. 


A GROUP OF ENGLISH MAGAZINES. 


The Gentlemen’s Magazine starts with a bright and,» 
spirited story, by Miss Werner, of life on an African river, 
entitled “Madame La Commandante.” It reads as if it 
were founded on fact, and it would not be surprising if 
some one, at least, of the characters was recognized. 
There are two papers dealing with London; one, Mr. 
Graham’s, on the Inns of Court, and another, which is of 
more general interest, hy W. C. Sydney, describing Lon- 
don before the Great Fire. It is an article which should 
be read by every pessimist who is inclined to doubt 
whether these days are better than those in which our 
forefathers lived. Mr. Arthur Reade describes Ackworth 
in an article under the title of “John Bright’s School.” 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, in his pages on plays, criticises Miss 
Robins’ Hedda Gabler rather adversely. He admits that 
she is an actress of very remarkable ability, and that she 
has raised her reputation by her impersonation of Hedda, 
but he maintains that Miss Robins’ Hedda is not Ibsen’s 
Hedda, and that although she has given London a very 
remarkable and very powerful and very picturesque piece 
of acting, she has not given us the real Hedda which Ibsen 
conceived. There is an interesting sketch on a very little 
known region in a paper, “Before Emancipation in the 
Dutch West Indies.” The article on “Stellar Evolution” 
is more scientific than popular. 


In Longman’s Maggzine, Mr. Andrew Lang gossips 
pleasantly concerning the suggested School of Fiction, 
which he proposes should be made the ground of Mr. 
Walter Besant’s new novel. There is an article by Can- 
nock Brand, discussing the origin of the cuckoo’s disagree- 
able habit of boarding out its eggs for other birds to hatch. 
He thinks that the cuckooisa bird which experiences such 
great difficulty in obtaining sufficient food, that it has to 
impose the trouble of feeding its offspring upon other 
birds whose habits are simpler, and whose appetites are 
not so voracious. 


In Good Words there is an excellent paper describing 
the Glasgow Foundry Boys, and the efforts that are made 
to bring some light and civilization into the lives of Glas- 
gow children. Archdeacon Farrar begins his series of 
papers on “What Art Teaches.” There is a somewhat 
disappointing article on “The Girlhood of the German Em- 
press,” while Mr. Macewen briefly but succinctly sketches 
the characteristics of “The Eastern Church in Greece.” 


The Bishop of Ripon has two papers in the magazines 
this month—one, entitled “The Seekers for the Sun,” in 
Good Words, a parable which has a far-away resem- 
blance to Olive Schreiner’s Dreams, and a sermon in the 
Sunday Magazine, on the “ Restoration of Life’s Work.” 

In the Sunday Magazine, the Rev. Mr. Buckland de- 
scribes the alleys and streets of London from the point of 
view of the children to whom they serve, in many cases, 
as the only playground they have. There is also a timely 
paper on the Countess of Huntingdon, the centenary of 
whose death was celebrated on the 17th of this month. 
Alexander Lamont deals with the Christian Thought in 
Robert Browning’s Poetry. 
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FRENCH REVIEWS. 





MADAME JULIETTE ADAM. 
Editor of the Nouvelle Revue. 


The two leading reviews of France, the Revue des Deux 
Mondes and the Nouvelle Revue, are both fortnightly pub- 
lications, appearing on the Ist and 15th days of the 
month. The Revue des Deux Mondes was founded in 
1831 by a Franco-Swiss man of letters, M. Francois Buloz. 
It occupies perhaps the most commanding position of any 
European periodical. Among the first contributors to its 
pages were George Sand, Lamartine, the historian Mich- 
elet, Edmund About, Octave Feuillet, and many other 
names that stand high in French literature. Among con- 
temporary contributors to it are Henri Gréville, the Duc 
de Broglie, “Gyp,” Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, Hector Ma- 
lot, Réne, Millet, M. F. Brunetiére and others. This 
stanch old review is regarded as more or less officially 
the organ of the French Academy, and is classical and 
conservative in tone as opposed to the naturalistic and 
modern schools of French thought and literature. It is 
edited by Charles Buloz, who is a grandson of the founder 
and first editor. It is sustained financially by its large 
sales in foreign countries, the circulation in France being 
comparatively small. 

The one formidable rival of the Revue des Deux Mondes 
is the Nouvelle Revue, which was founded in 1879 by Ma- 
dame Edmond Adam, who was Juliette Lambert before 





her marriage to M. Adam, and who has long been known 
as a literary woman. She has edited the Revue with bril- 
liant success for the past twelve years. Far more open 
to talent from whatever source than its old-established 
rival, the Nouvelle Revue has been the medium through 
which many new writers have found their public and 
become famous. This may be said to have been notably 
the case with Pierre Loti, who has just been elected to 
the French Academy against the competition of Zola. 
Paul Bourget and Paul Marguerite are other well-known 
names which first became distinguished through the pages 
of the Nouvelle. It was in this publication that the curi- 
ous notes of European society by Count Paul Vasili first. 
appeared. The Letters on Foreign Politics (“Lettres sur 
la Politique Extérieure”) contributed by the editor, Ma- 
dame Adam herself, are one of the most brilliant features. 
of the Revue. The bright and witty widow of Senator 
Adam is not only a power in literary circles, but also a 
great influence in society and queen of a salon which is 
perhaps without a real rival to-day in Paris. Our por- 
trait of Madame Adam is taken from an etching which 
does not do justice at all to the original. 





THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES, 


The first historical place in the two May numbers is: 
given to a continuation of M. Taine’s “Reconstruction of 
France in 1800.” It is evident that the reconstruction of 
modern France cannot be written without allotting a 
large share to the position of the Church, and these two 
numbers are entirely devoted to ecclesiastical history. 
We get first of all a vivid presentation of the attitude and 
policy of Napoleon towards the instrument of a state re- 
ligion, which was rendered essential. 

LIFE IN GERMANY. 

M. de Wyzema continues his pleasantly written descrip- 
tion of German life, and devotes this second article espec- 
ially to the influence of Berlin upon the national develop- 
ment. As was to be anticipated from his remarks in a 
previous article, he does not hold it to be good. A town 
in which home life is unknown, and public life is undig- 
nified, ugly and ephemeral, imbued only with the passion 
for gain and for rapid change, cannot evidently be a cen- 
ter of wholesome influences for the country of which it is 
the capital. The doubt which will arise in reading M. de 
Wyzema’s pessimistic description will be whether it is al- 
together accurate. It is certainly vivid, and leaves a 
painful impression of materialistic degeneration on the. 
mind of the reader. Wealth, according to M. de Wy- 
zema, is the high god of Berlin, and the road to his tem- 
ple is through cheap work, cheap pleasure, cheap love 
and cheap art. Everything in Berlin is cheap, and life in 
its sum total is horribly dear, so dear that all but the un- 
scrupulous are ruined. Those who have the courage to 
prosper upon the destruction of others flourish; the better 
sort, who realize that to touch filth is to be defiled, stand 
aside. A new nobility of the Stock Exchange is taking 
the place of the oldaristocracy. The Court and the army 
are alike set apart from the life of the metropolis. “The: 
army mixes no more than the aristocracy in the true 
life of Berlin.” With this and a few laudatory sen- 
tences, M. de Wyzema turns from the military elements,, 
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of which we have been accustomed to hear so much, and 
devotes a large section of his article to the laboring 
masses. It is in dealing with this part of his subject that 
he becomes most interesting. ‘“Underfed and over- 
worked,” is his comment, as it was Mr. Rodenburg’s, and 
after describing the round of their daily endurance, he in- 
serts this suggestive paragraph: “In 1871 there were in 
Berlin 2,000 Socialists; in 1874 there were 11,000; in 
1887, 32,000; in 1878, 56,000; in 1890, 200,000. The party 
directed by M. Bebel is organized with admirable disci- 
pline, and there would be cause for considerable uneasi- 
ness if it were not known thatin the teeth of the old 
party a new Socialist party is forming itself, organized 
in the same manner, but taking for its first principle 
the duty of struggling against the old party and nullify- 
ing all its efforts.” ‘ 
MAJOR WISSMANN’S SECOND JOURNEY THROUGH AFRICA. 
Major Wissmann’s new book describing his Durchquer- 
ung in Equatorial Africa, is the subject of M. Valbert’s 
seldom-failing article. The book is already known in this 
country. The essential features of African travel, virgin 
forests, tropical swamps, pigmy inhabitants, melancholy 
chains of slaves, hunger and thirst, cold and heat, native 
wars, fetich-worship and cannibalism are becoming mo- 
notonous now to ears which a few years ago had never 
heard of them. We turn the pages rapidly with a sense 
that we know all that already. What is distinctive and 
new in Major Wissmann’s contribution, and this M. 
Valbert, of course, fixes upon to bring forward, is the 
light which it throws on the German attitude towards 
all this glorious and dreary material. The Arab influ- 
ence, by which it is at present dominated, must, in Herr 
Wissman’s opinion, be radically exterminated, “iit 
Slumpf und Stiel.” “To deliver Equatorial Africa from 
the plague of Arabism is henceforth,” he declares, “the 
aim and object of my life.” In establishing themselves at 
Zanzibar, the Germans have, he considers, struck a 
heavy blow against the Arabs. They have cut their com- 
munications with the Indian Ocean, they hold all the 
roads by which slave caravans have been in the habit of 
passing to the coast, and before long, under his own 
energetic guidance, he believes that the Arab will be 
swept out of the German sphere. In all this he is, as 
English readers will remember, very much at variance 
with the English views held and expounded by Mr. H. H. 
Johnston, and other explorers of Nyassaland and the lake 
country. Mr. Johnston regards the Arabs of that district 
as a very important engine of civilization; and far from 
exterminating them he is disposed to encourage them to 
settle definitely upon the land. As his policy and that 
of his German neighbors are thus supplementary of each 
other, it is probable that each system will receive a full 
and fair exemplification. The ultimate effects will not 
be, perhaps, for us to judge; but for our children the two 
schemes will form an interesting experiment in the prin- 
ciples of peace and war. On the other hand, it remains, 
as M. Valbert points out, to be seen whether Baron von 
Soden may not think it well to restrain the somewhat 1n- 
temperate zeal of his subordinate. 


LYNCH LAW IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The late lynching at New Orleans furnishes the occasion 
for an able article by M. Arthur Desjardins in the Revue 
for the 15th of May, on the state of law, both national 
and international, which is indicated by the mob-murder 
of the Italian prisoners. On both heads he sums up 
against the United States. With regard to the active 
practice of lynching, which is tolerated by more charitable 
jurisconsults on the ground that it dies out at the ap- 
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proach of civilization, he gives the following instructive 
figures: In 1884, 103 legal executions took place, as 
against 219 lynchings; the next year 108 legal for 181 
lynch law executions; in 1886 the figures were—83 legal, 
133 lynch; in 1887, 79 legal, 123 lynch; in 1888, 87 legal, 
144 lynch; in 1889, 98 legal, 175 lynch. Lynch law can- 
not therefore be said to lose ground in proportion to the 
advance of common law. M. Desjardins is not inclined 
to treat its existence with Anglo-Saxon indifference. He 
marshals both arguments and facts against it in close 
array. It need scarcely be added, therefore, that he 
takes the side of Italy in the discussion between the Ital- 
ian government and the government of the United States. 
If federal institutions do not give power to the govern- 
ment at Washington to satisfy the just claims of a foreign 
State, federal institutions require revision. “The govern- 
ment which has its seat at Washington can alone repre- 
sent the Republic in its relations and in its conflicts with 
other peoples; such is, in fact, the part ailotted to it by 
the Constitution. If, in order to acquit itself efficaciously 
of this task, there is need to tighten the bonds which 
attach it to particular States, let it tighten them either by 
using to their utmost limit the rights which it already 
possesses for this purpose, or by drawing from constitu- 
tional texts, with the aid of Congress, if necessary, all 
the consequences that they involve. The moment for ac- 
tion has arrived.” The situation is sufficiently analogous 
to possible future situations which may arise between 
England and her federated colonies to merit consideration 
upon the international ground on which M. Desjardins 
places it. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 

Amongst other articles, one of the most important, 
which space alone prevents us from noticing more fully, 
is M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu’s continuation of his series 
upon the Jews and Anti-Semitism. The first appeared in 
the mid-February number of the Revue, and concerned 
itself exclusively with the religious side of the accusations 
made against the Jews. This paper is devoted to the racial 
question and the disintegrating force which the Jews are 
supposed by their antagonists to represent in the nations 
of the world. The contention of M. Leroy-Beaulieu is 
that the disintegrating force is represented rather by the 
Christian exclusiveness, which forbids the Jew to mix as 
a common element with modern societies, than by the 
determination of the Jew to take what he holds to be his 
rightful place. In order to order to explain this “ persist- 
ent and involuntary antipathy,” and to “determine what 
place contemporary nations ought to assign to the Jew,” 
the next article in the series will be devoted to an exami- 
nation of the mind, temper and genius of the.Jews. M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu prophesies that it will constitute a curious 
chapter of psychology. 

In the number for the 1st of May M. Brunetiére, faith- 
ful always to his conservative standard, pleads for the 
continuance of classical instruction in the system of sec- 
ondary education in France. Without classical knowl- 
edge he maintains that it is impossible to understand the 
history of French literature, the language or the gram- 
mar. The respect for tradition is no less necessary in his 
opinion to a democracy than to an aristocracy. “I re- 
peat once more,” he finally announces, “and I shall never 
cease to repeat, with Auguste Comte, that humanity in 
all ages is composed more of the dead than of the living.” 

M. Sénart has an article on the Indian Stage, for which 
the way has been prepared by M. Chevrillon’s late let- 
ters upon things Indian. An article upon Mirabeau, by 
M. de Meyiéres, makes a pleasant addition to the historical 
matter of the month. 
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GAZETTE DES BEAUX ARTS. 


The charm of the Gazette for May lies chiefly in the 
extremely interesting illustrations by which the letter- 
press is accompanied. An article by M. Paul Durien 
upon Alexandre Bening, the fifteenth-century miniaturist, 
who illuminated the “Consolations of Boetius” for Louis 
of Bruges, continues the series of studies of medizeval 
miniature work that has lately formed so striking a feat- 
ure of the Gazette. It has a full-page illustration, of 
which the border alone is so beautiful that it would be 
worth having without’ any center. The contents of the 
border represent Philosophy nourishing her votaries. The 
subject is represented in a triptych of the day. Ata 
first glance Philosophy—the hem of whose robe is, how- 
ever, quaintly marked with a P in order that there may 
be no mistake about her personality--might easily be 
taken for the Virgin. In the central piece she is seated 
on a throne; the figures which kneel on either side, wear- 
ing in reality scholars’ gowns, appear as members of a 
religious order. The smaller pieces on either side are evi- 
dently representative of study; the steps which lead up to 
the throne have writing upon them, which is presently 
seen to indicate a succession of intellectual steps. Little 
by little it dawns upon the observer that the triumph 
which is so religiously celebrated here is the triumph of 
Wisdom, not of Faith. It is a curious and interesting 
example of the application of religious sentiment to a sec- 
ular subject. The words engraved upon the steps of the 
throne give also an interesting insight into fifteenth-cen- 
tury ideals of a complete education. 

An article by the editor, M. Louis Gonse, gives an ex- 
cellent aper¢u of the contents of some of the minor exhi- 
bitions now on view in Paris. It is illustrated especially 
by an engraving of M. Zorn’s “ Rosita Mauri,” executed 
from the original artist’s plate. M. Paul Seidel continues 
his biographical account of Antoine Pesne, which includes 
amongst its illustrations another portrait of the Great 
Frederick that might almost move the readers of Carlyle 
to reconsider their verdict. There are several minor il- 
lustrations of other articles, and amongst them, standing 
by itself, a fifteenth-century letter D, which is judged 
worthy of special reproduction and description. Another 
beutiful D is to be found in the full-page illustration of 
Boetius. Some striking reproductions from sixteenth- 
century missals accompany the article on Zoan Andrea, 
and Colonel Duhousset’s analysis of equine form and its 
proportion to man will be especially interesting to ani- 
mal painters. His conclusions are well illustrated by 
outlines from Meissonier and Detaille. 





THE NOUVELLE REVIEW. 


Following upon the conclusion of M. de Castiliani’s ar- 
ticles on the French Fourth Estate in the number for the 
Ist of May, there is an article upon the officially estab- 
lished Labor Council, by M. Hector Depasse, in the num- 
ber for the 15th. M. Depasse attaches a good deal of im- 
portance to it because of the position which it gives to 
the Fourth Estate in the governmental system of the 
country. The workmen who take part in it do not, he 
thinks, appreciate all the value of the step which has 
been gained. For himself he looks upon it as a safety 
valve of all that is noxious in Socialism. The need of 
self-assertion felt by every body of men who, while they 
are conscious of the capacity, are denied the right to man- 
age their own concerns, here receives, he holds, a legiti- 
mate opening and satisfaction. The working masses 
begin to realize their share of possession in the nation, 
their responsibility for its well-being, and their capacity 
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for accepting that responsibility. They want to take their 
part in self-government. Here is their first national 
part. In the Labor Council their existence as an element 
of the State receives official recognition. They have 
henceforth a voice in the decisions of the State, and in 
obtaining it they have obtained nothing less than the 
power to convert the so-called social question by consti- 
tutional means into a political question, to be solved in 
the interests of peace and progress. The constitution of 
the Labor Council marks, in the opinion of M. Depasse, 
the arrival of the Fourth Estate “in those regions in 
which influence and authority are to be found, and from 
which emanates administration and law. The directing 
powers now take the workmen by the hand and install 
them not only in the national, but in international coun- 
cils. All the individual efforts, however legitimate, of 
their own associations would not have produced this re- 
sult. The government invites them and opens before 
them. They have no longer any need to conquer official 
life which has been the stake of so many a pitched battle. 
Here now it is offered to them and laid down at their 
feet.” 
WILL INDIA REMAIN ENGLISH? 

The question which M. Bellet asks in the title of his ar- 
ticle is one which he has little difficulty in answering in 
the negative. No, India will not remain English. That 
she has ever been English is one of the miracles of his- 
tory, and the days of miracles have gone by. Two mil- 
lions of Anglo-Saxons cannot expect to continue to gov- 
ern 250,000,000 natives. India will some day combine its 
various natfve forces, and rise in revolt. After having 
shaken off the domination of England, it will for a short 
period remain independent, and then fall like a ripe plum 
into the open mouth of Russia. Russia will at once pro- 
ceed to shut all its markets by means of a high protective 
duty, and English trade as well as English domination in 
the East will be destroyed. Canada and Australia, it is 
incidentally explained, will in the mean time have separ- 
ated themselves from the Empire. 

The cause of this future collapse of Great Britain is to 
be found, curiously enough, not in her sins, but in her 
virtues. She has tried to improve the condition of the 
people of India by giving them railways and education 
and civilized government. She has taught them the value 
and advantages of living together in harmony. She has 
introduced the native races to happiness. This is unpar- 
donable; no people can like to taste of happiness at the 
hands of another; therefore, for this she shall be hated 
and eventually destroyed. Similarly in her colonies she 
has trusted the representatives of her power, she has 
accredited her sons witha genuine love of liberty and 
order; she has believed in their capacity to manage, in 
the South Seas and the North, the same affairs which 
their fathers have conducted without disaster in the Brit- 
ish Isles, and for this confidence she shall be punished. 
M. Bellet does not write in any spirit of special antago- 
nism to England. His is rather, apparently, a generally 
pessimistic view of life and nature, which leads to the 
conclusion that it is not the wages of sin, but the wages 
of virtue which are death. The ordinary English com- 
ment on his article will be: These are the means by which 
we have built up our Empire. If it is to perish through 
continuance in them, it must perish. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR AT CHICAGO. 

Two or there pages from the hand of M. Masseras give 
a description of some of the glories which are to form 
the principal attractions of the Chicago Exhibition of 
1893. The Eiffel Tower is to be outdone by an immiense 
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globe raised on a pedestal three hundred feet high, which 
shall give such an object lesson in geography as has never 
been given yet. It will have for its diameter the height 
of the Eiffel Tower, consequently its circumference will 
be not less than nine hundred meters. All the continents, 
islands, oceans, principal mountains, seas, and rivers, will 
be designed upon it, and four kilometers of round-the- 
world railway will traverse it in various directions, in 
order that the curious may take their geographical prom- 
enade in space without fatigue. Another ingenious pro- 
posal in the way of geographical object-lessons was that 
a model of the United States should be constructed with 
mountains, rivers, lakes complete, and groups of minia- 
ture houses to represent the towns. The author of the 
proposal asked, however, for a space of ground extending 
over many hundreds of acres in order to carry it out, 
and it was decided that the price of exhibition ground 
rendered the project too ruinously expensive. The idea 
of a vast mining exhibition, suggested as a feature of 
the French Imperial Institute, is apparently to be car- 
ried out at Chicago. An immense excavation is to be 
made five hundred feet under the ground, in which spec- 
imens of all the mining products and processes of the 
United States will be collected. The shape of this great 
gallery will be elliptical. M. Masseras does not give the 
dimensions, but speaks of it as very vast. It will be lit 
by electricity, and from it smaller galleries will open on 
all sides, containing technical exhibitions of every kind 
of underground industry. A capital of several millions 
has, it is said, been subscribed for the company which 
proposes to carry out this gigantic conception, and the 
result is to be nothing less than a model of the entrails 
of the globe. Underground humanity will be brought 
within speaking distance of its fellows. The wonders of 
the sea will, of course, find a place beside the marvels of 
the earth and under the earth. The Exhibition grounds 
border Lake Michigan, and, in addition to the complete 
model of a man-of-war upon the lake, there will be an 
aquarium in which specimens of all sorts of American 
fish will be shown in the tanks. A national portrait gal- 
lery will trace the history of the nation, and an interest- 
ing illustration of contemporary life will be contained in 
a woman’s department of the exhibition, which is to be 
devoted entirely to the products of feminine industry, and 
is to be organized and managed exclusively by women. 
A young lady architect, Miss Sophia Hayden, obtained 
the prize offered for the best design of the building for 
this section, and she will direct the construction. 





LA REVUE DES REVUES. 


Mr. Ernest W. Smith, the enterprising editor of La 
Revue des Revues, publishes in the last number of his 
magazine a list of answers sent him in reply to the ques- 
tion, “What books have most influenced you?” and the 
late Marshal von Moltke heads the list witb the following 
courteous note: 


DEAR SrrR,—I willingly accede to your request, and 
send you herewith the list of books which have exercised 
most influence on me. I ought to add that I read the 
lliad at the age of nine, and of course ina translation. 

Yours truly, Gr. MOLTKE, Field Marshal. 


The books which most influenced the great soldier were 
the Bible, Homer’s Iliad, Lithrow’s “ Marvels of the Sky,” 
Liebig’s “ Letters on Chemical Agriculture,” and “ Clause- 
witz on War.” And he re-read, with most profit and 
pleasure, Schiller, Goethe, Shakespeare, Walter Scott, 
Ranke, Treitschke and Carlyle. 
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Mr. Henry M. Stanley simply mentions the Bible and 
Thomas Carlyle, and adds that all other good books 
simply aid him to understand and appreciate better those 
two. 

M. Emile Zola declares that Alfred de Musset’s poems, 
Flaubert’s novel “Madame Bovary,” and Taine’s “ His- 
tory of English Literature,” most contributed to make 
him what he is. And the well-known Italian authoress, 
Madame Bruno Sperani, while observing that no literary 
works have ever influenced her in the slightest degree, 
admits that her favorite authors comprise Leopardi, 
Heine, Sterne and Victor Hugo. 





THE SPANISH MAGAZINES. 


The Revista Contemporanea for March 30th contains 
an article on ‘‘The Creation According to Genesis,” by 
Don Juan Vilanova y Piera. The Countess d’Aulnoy’s 
lively narrative of, her Spanish journeys is concluded in 
this number. Don Antonio Petia y Geni writes on the 
“Madrid Concert Society,” and Don Jimeno Agius on 
“Spelling Reform.” In the number for April 15th, the 
principal article is the first of a series on ‘Our Political 
Poets,” by Dr. Euis Marco. The one dealt with in this 
number is Don Antonio Canovas del Castillo, of whom 
the author remarks, ‘‘ What a poet have politics robbed 
us of, in the person of Sefior Canovas! His true and 
irresistible vocation is for eloquence and poetry ; circum- 
stances, and hisown merit, hgve drawn him into a politi- 
cal career. We do not wish fer his retirement; yet it is 
certain that literature would gain at least as much 
thereby as the party, whose illustrious leader he is, would 
lose.” Canovas’ title to peetic fame at present consists of 
one volume of verses, from which extracts are given. 
The article on the ‘Madrid Concert Society” is con- 
tinued, and Don Damian Iserne writes on ‘‘ The Forms of 
Government.” 

The Revista IberotAmericana opens with an article on 
“Civilization in Ecuador,” by Don J. Leon Mira. U. 
Gonzalez Serrano concludes his seriesof papers on ‘“‘ Ger- 
man Philosophy,” and the Bishop of Oviedo’ writes on 
“Prehistoric Civilization in the Philippine Islands.” ‘The 
subject of subjects to-day,” says Sefior Castelar, “is the 
electoralcampaignin Austria.” To this, accordingly, and 
its influence on the Bohemian question—the race-conflict 
of Czech and German—he devotesa considerable part of his 
“Cronica Internacional.” Oliveira Martins contributes 
an interesting article on ‘“‘Geography at the Beginning 
of the Fifteenth Century”; and Luis Vidart,in a short 
paper on “ Bull Fights,” shows thatall the best Spaniards 
of the last three or four hundred years have disapproved 
of an amusement ‘‘reprobated equally by the religion of 
true believers and the science of freethinkers,” and char- 
acterized in the Bull of Pope Sixtus V. as ‘‘ worthier of 
demons than of men.” Unfortunately, this view has 
never been that of the majority; indeed, Sefor Vidart 
thinks that the passion for bull-fighting in modern times 
is ‘‘ becoming greater every day.” 

The foreign section of the Review includes a short story 
by Alphonse Daudet; a biography of Dumas fils, by 
Zola; Flaubert’s ‘‘Saint-Julien I’Hospitalier ”—perhaps 
his most perfect piece of work on a small scale—and two 
short poems by Carducci and Heine. 

L’Aveng for April contains an article on “ Catalan 
Law,” by Ignasi Planay Escubos, and one on the ‘ Cata- 
lan Language,” by J. Casas Carbd. Raimond Casellas 
Don has a short story, cleverly illustrated by Mariano 
Foix. 
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Nouvelle Revue.—May Ist. 


A Swiss Statesman. M. Virgile Rossel. , 
The French Fourth Estate. (End.) Marquis 
de Castellane 
Armament and Tactics. G. G. 
Paris on Wheels. Croqueville. 


The Romance of Mont St. Michel. Madame 
Stanislas Meunier. 

Times During Ramadan. Paul Radiot. 

An Author’s Love Affair. J. Ayme. 


The Dead: Lord Granville. Frederic Lolice. 

The Salon of 1891. Jean Darrie. 

~~ Anglo-Chinese Alliance. Philippe Le- 
1aut. 

Foreign Politics. Madame Juliette Adam. 

May 15th. 

The Physiognomy of Anarchists. Dr. Cesare 
Lombroso. 

Algeria in the Senate. M. Charles Roussel. 

The Labor Council. Hector Deparre. 

The Romance of Mont St. Michel. Madame 
Stanislas Meunier. 

The Eighteenth Century and M. Faquet. 

M. Georges Renard. 

The Jesuits of Antiquity. Gustave Lejeal. 

Pikime the Cossack. Charles Ley. 

Guertenty Science. M. Stanislas Meunier. 

Will India Remain English? Daniel Bellet. 

The World’s Fair at Chicago. E. Masseras. 

Moltke. Edouard Fuster. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—May Ist. 


The Reconstruction of France in 1800. M. H. 
Taine. 

Constance. (Last Part.) Th. Bentzon. 

The Indian Stage. Emile Sénart. 

Life in Germany (The Influence of Berlin). 
T. de Wyzema. ‘ 

The Jews and Anti-Semitism. Anatole Leroy- 
Beaulieu. 

Major Wissmann and His Second Voyage 
through Equatorial Africa. G. Valbert. 
The Organization of Secondary Instruction 

in France. F. Brunetiére 
May 15th. 
The Reconstruction of France in 1800. M. H. 
Taine. 
Modern. (First Part.) Henry Kalinsson. 
Individual Rights and Lynch Law in the 
United States. Arthur Desjardins. 
Russian Petroleum. Calouste S. Gulbenkian. 
Mirabeau. A. Meyiéres. 
Mind and Matter in Relation to Hypnotism. 
Alfred Fouillée. 


Gazette des Beaux Arts.—May Ist. 


Alexandre Bening and the Painters of Gri- 
main Breviary. M. Paul Durien. 

Arabic Art in Moghreb. Ary Renan. 

Comparative Proportions of the Horse and 
Man. Colonel Duhousset. 

Zoan Andrea. MM. Le Duce de Rinoli and 
Charles Ephrussi. 


Various Parisian Exhibitions, M. Louis 
Gonse. 
Antoine Pesne. Paul Seidel. 
GERMAN. 


Alte und Neue Welt.—Einsiedeln, Switzer- 
land. Heft 8. 

Dr. Windthorst. (Illus.) Dr. N. Thémes. 

The Organ. (Illus.) O. Werner. 

A Flower Garden in Spring. 

T. Berthold. 


Deutscher Hausschatz.—Regensburg. Heft 
11, 


Abbey Ruins in England. (Ilus.) 


Dr. Liben, Member of the Center. (With por- 


trait.) Bishop J. B. Anzer, of China. 
The Bee. (lllus.) Lina Freifrau von Ber- 
lepsch. 


The Red Sea Slave Trade. F. X. Geyer. 
Burg Hohenzollern, (lllus.) Dr. K. T. Zin- 
geler. 


Deutsche Revue.--Breslau. May. 


Count Albrecht von Roon. XXIV. 
Arndt and Bunsen, (Concluded.) T. von 
Bunsen, 
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Deutscher Hausschatz.—Some of the famous Abbey ruins of England 
have been made the subject of some interesting little notes on Whitby, Fur- 
ness, Tintern and Fountains, the writer, in conclusion, remarking that he 
could tell much more of other great ruins of priories and convents, the re- 
mains of Catholic life in Old England; but his brief sketch should suffice 
to show that there was more light in many places in the dark Middle Ages 
than there is in the nineteenth century. Another interesting article gives 
a short history of the old Burg Hohenzollern, restored some twenty years 
ago. 

Deutsche Revue.—Frau Elvire Tufenbacher, the poetess, who died at 
Venice, February 13, 1866, on her twenty-fourth birthday, is the Ger- 
man Sappho of whom Frau Bertha von Suttner, her cousin, has such an 
interesting sketch in the May Revue, partly from posthumous papers, 
chiefly from memory, for the two had lived together as children and as 
young girls, in the closest friendship, each calling the other 
“My second self.”—Herr Seeligmiiller’s article on Nervous Diseases tells 
of the over-work of the nineteenth century, coupled with an insufficient 
amount of sleep, the order of the day being to achieve as much as possible 
in the shortest possible time. This is especially the case with brain-work- 
ers. The manual laborer rests from his work for ten to twelve hours a 
day; the mental worker never. He suffers from insomnia, drinks tea and 
coffee or alcohol, smokes, &c., and then flies to morphia and the like 
remedies. And the cure? To pass the waking hours so that sleep will be 
possible—to drink less tea and coffee, to smoke less, and, above all, to 
avoid work and excitement during the last few hours before retiring.— 
Among the books noticed in this number is Dr. Stanton Coit’s “The Eth- 
ical Movement in Religion,” which has been translated into German by 
G. von Gizycki. ; 

Deutsche Rundschau.—Edward Strasburger writes on the uses of bac- 
teria, and finds that they are not our greatest enemies, but useful and 
necessary creatures; Dr. Peters’ recent work is reviewed by Count Joa- 
chim Pfeil; and Vice-Admiral Batsch deals with the parliamentary proceed- 
ings in military matters. The question of the fleet, as such, he says, is 
high polities, the business of the speciatist. Lately the question of the po- 
litical origin of the fleet was mentioned in the Reichstag. No party will 
give up its claim. Asa rule, the Liberal party is credited with the creation 
of the fleet. This is not quite untrue, neither is it quite to the point. The 
fleet does not owe its origin to any one party exclusively; it is an institu- 
tion which owes its origin to the irresistible power of circumstances, 
and if ever a new creation was wrecked by the incompetency of all par- 
ties, that creation is the German fleet.—G. Riimelin’s Academy Address 
on Conscience is also very interesting. He closes with the following pas- 
sage from Goethe: “How can a man know himself? Never by observing, 
but by acting. Let him endeavor to do his duty, and he will at once know 
how it is with him. But what is his duty? The demands of the day.” 

Die Gartenlaube.—On the 7th of May was commemorated at Weimar 
the hundredth anniversary of the beginning of Goethe’s directorship of the 
Court Theater—an epoch-making directorship in the history of the 
German drama, which lasted twenty-six years, that is, from 1791 
to 1817. The same evening was the hundredth anniversary of the 
opening of the new theater. Apropos of this celebration Johannes 
Proelss has contributed to the Gartenlaube some very interesting partic- 
ulars of the early performances at the new theater, together with an 
outline of the history of the renowned theater during the last century. 

Die Gesellschaft.—“*The aim of criticism is to judge and to classify.” 
This is the definition of Ferdinand Brunetiére, the critic of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. He declares the embodiment of beauty to be the aim of art; 
it is the aim of art to give expression to the ideals slumbering in the peo- 
ple’s soul. He divides criticism into three kinds according to its methods: 
(1) Literary criticism, which treats works of art according to their ex- 
ternal form; (2) moral criticism, which considers works of art from a 
sociological standpoint; and (3) analytical criticism, which, without over- 
looking the esthetic or the sociological sides, sees in a work of art effects 
having above all for their direct cause a creative intelligence. The aim of 
analytical criticism is to recognize this intelligence. 

Literarische Rundschau fiir das Katholische Deutschland.— Another 
Catholic publication of the Herder’ sche Verlagshandlung, edited by Dr. 
C. Krieg, and now in its seventeenth year. As its title implies, it is chiefly 
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St. Petersburg Letter—A Franco-Russian 
Alliance. 

The French Revolution and Its Significance 
for the Modern State. VIII. 

How Do We Protect Ourselves and Our Chil- 
dren from Nervous Diseases? A. Seelig- 
miiller. 

A German Bepho. I. Bertha von Suttner. 


Railway Reform 
Robert Koch. (Concluded. R. Biewend. 


Deutsche Rundschau. Berlin. May. 


The Uses of Bacteria. E. Strasburger. 
Kar! Friedrich Reinhard. (Concluded.) W. 


Lang. 

Aristotle and the Constitution of Athens. T. 
Gomperz. 

The German Emin Pasha Expedition. 
Joachim Pfeil. 

Maritime Fallacies. Vice Admiral Batsch. 

On Conscience. G. Riimelin. 

Reminiscences of Heinrich Schliemann. A. 
Milchéfer. 

Political Correspondence —Italy and the 
United States, Italy and the Triple Al- 
liance, ete. 


Count 


Die Gartenlaube.—Leipzig. Heft 5. 


The Age of Electricity. 

Reminiscences of Heinrich Schliemann. ITI. 
R. Virchow. 

The Jubilee Celebration at the Weimar Court 
Theater. (Illus.) J. Proelss. 

Count von Moltke. (With portrait.) 


Die Gesellschaft.—Leipzig. May. 


Poems. By Albrecht J. Bettelheim, and 
others. 
Bertha von Suttner, Novelist. M.V. Fraenki. 
The History of Criticism in France. R. 
Lothar. 
i Reicher, Actor. (With portrait.) H. 
ahr. 


Kritische Revue aus Oesterreich.—Vienna. 
May. 

Prince Bismarck, Conservatism and the Rev- 
olution. 

On Capital Punisment. Dr. A. Lekisch. 

On Ibsen’s “Rosmersholm.” (Concluded.) 
Alfred Freiherr von Berger. 

German Literature in Bohemia. J. A. Frei- 
herr von Helfert. 


Literarische Rundschau fiir das Katholische 
Deutschland.—Freiberg im Breisgau. April. 


The Socialistic Literature of England. 

F. A. Gasquet’s “Henry VIII. and the Eng- 
lish Monasteries.” B. Jungmann. 

Catholic Literature of England in 1890. 


Moderne Rundschau.—Vienna. Heft 3. 


The German Workmen’s May-Day Demon- 
stration. Dr. Max Quarck. 

The Right to Demonstrate. Dr. J. Joachim. 

Vienna Popular Concerts. (Concluded.) Dr. 
A. Wolheim. 

= Question of Life Insurance. R. Schorn- 
stein. 

The Social Conditions and the Fine Arts. C. 
Welz-Cray. 

Ibsen in Austro-Hungary. 

“The New God.” A. O. von Suttner. 


Nord und Siid.—Breslau. April. 
Portrait of Hermann Sudermann. 
Giuseppe Gioacchino Belli. Joseph Schu- 
mann. 
Ferdinand Lasalle’s Diary. II. Paul Lin- 


dau. 

Kaulbach’s “Hunnenschlacht,” and His Rela- 
tions to Count Raezynski. (Concluded.) 
Hans Miiller. 

A Literary Fable. A. Meinhardt. 

“Im Volksgarten.” Poem. Hermann Suder- 


mann. 
Schiller’s Dramatic Treatment of Wallen- 


stein. G. Irmer. 
“Christ on the Cross.” Novelette. Julius 
Petri. 


Frau Larsen’s Son. Tale by John Paulsen. 
Translated - ame the Norwegian by E. 
Brausewette 

Emile Zola’s “hy Argent.” C. Sokal. 


occupied with reviewing Catholic literature. The English books noticed 
in the first article of the April number include, besides a number of books 
published 1823-1842, brief mention of Frederick Denison Maurice, Charles 
Kingsley, Sir Arthur Helps, Dean Stanley, Henry George, and others, 
Robert Owen and _ his “ Book of the New Moral World” (1820) coming in 
for fullest notice.—In the May part the review of England’s contribution 
to Catholic literature in 1890 includes among many others Archbishop 
Walsh’s “ Addresses on the Irish Education Question,” and “A Statement 
of the Chief Grievances of Irish Catholics in the matter of Education” ; 
Cardinal Moran’s “Occasional Papers;” and Wilfrid Ward’s “ Ward and 
the Oxford Movement.” The chief articles on Catholic subjects which 
have appeared in the English reviews are also given, with the exception of 
the Newman literature, which had been specially noticed a few months ago. 

Moderne Rundschau.—In the bi-monthly part for May 1st, A. O. von 
Suttner reviews Hans Land’s novel, “Dr. Bernhard Jakoby,” under the 
title of “The New God,” the hero of the book being a doctor among the 
poor and a helper to those in distress, and the new god, pity, compassion, 
which seeks to create a new world. A noteworthy feature of this maga- 
zine is the number of excellent poems given in every part. 

Nord und Siid.—The visitor to Rome, who by studying the names of 
the streets tries to refresh his historical memory or learn the names of 
local celebrities, will find on the right bank of the Tiber a street bearing 
the name of Gioacchino Belli. Belli, who was born in Rome in 1791, is 
remembered as the writer of over 5,000 sonnets, satirical, political, and 
otherwise, many of them in the Roman dialect. These sonnets, reflecting 
consciously as they do the epoch in which they have their origin, are in a 
sense a history of the Roman plebs of the second quarter of this century. 
The author of them, who, by the way, always identifies himself with the 
persons he is representing, owes his fame chiefly to his skill in showing the 
ludicrous side of things.—The second instalment of Lassalle’s Diary, edited 
by Paul Lindau, deals with the first part of Lassalle’s time at the Leipzig 
Public Commercial School, May, 1840, to May, 1841. His father had 
taken him to Leipzig and placed him as a boarder in the house of Karl G. 
Hander, the director of a private school. At first, Ferdinand was happy 
enough here, but the friendly state of things did not last long. Already, 
on July 7th, he writes of Frau Hander, “On account of some trivial matter, 
she scolds me and sets her husband on to me too. O wives, wives, who 
knows you? I was so good!” and afew months later he goes on to treat 
with the utmost contempt the rector and his wife. But Lassalle’s relations 
with his teachers seem to have been even worse. He is always in the right 
and the teachers in the wrong. The director of the school is, according to 
him, incapable, undignified, coarse, revengeful, cowardly—in short, the 
model of a pedagogue as he ought not to be.—Adalbert Meinhardt’s Lit- 
erary Fable is a clever satire on the literary conditions of to-day; and 
Clemens Sokal’s review of Zola‘s recent work “L’Argent,” will also repay 
perusal. 

Preussische Jahrbiicher.—According to Herr von Gneist the State has 
need of a variable income tax as a regulator for times of abundance and 
for times of need. Dr. Biinger points out, on the other hand, that in 
times of abundance when the citizens have large incomes and can bear the 
burden of taxation easiest they will be less taxed than in times of need 
when they must pay all the more taxes. It is something like the 
thoughtless man, who, while he is receiving good wages, is satisfied with a 
seven hours’ day, and consoles himself that in bad times he can work 
fourteen hours. It would be much better if the State acted like a sensible 
father, who in prosperity lays by a fund for times of need.—This periodi- 
cal proposes to introduce its readers, as opportunity arises, to stories, etc., 
which possess or illustrate some distinct tendency, whether the tendency 
be political, social, religious, philosophic or purely literary. The work 
will not necessarily be German, because the battle of the tendencies is so 
much livelier in other literature, especially in the French. 

Romédnische Revue.—A mid-monthly political and literary, now in its 
seventh year, edited and published by Dr. Cornelius Diaconovich. As may 
be expected from the title, the magazine guards the interests of the Ro- 
mance peoples of Austria and the East. 

Schorer.—The most noteworthy item in the new Schorer is undoubtedly 
the publication of several poems by Emanuel Geibel, written in his 
youth, and all dated. One is addressed to Jenny Lind, whom he met at. 
Liibeck. On one particular evening he was so charmed by her that he 
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Preussische Jahrbiicher.—Berlin. May 6th 


The End of the Dream. From the French. 

G. Durny-Rastatt. I. Reinhold Wagner. 

The Regulation of Income Tax. Dr. Biinger. 

Friedrich Nietzsche. Eduard von Hart- 
mann. 

Berlin Art Exhibition. 

Count von Moltke. Hans Delbriick. 

Political Correspondence: The Murder in 
Sofia, Russian Politics and Finance, the 
Murders in New Orleans, the Explosion at 
Rome, the International Workmen’s Con- 
gress at Paris, French and German Tariffs, 
England. 


Rominische Revue.—Vienna. March-April. 


Eleven Millions of Romance People. 

Ethnography and Folk Lore in the Buko- 
wina. Rk” F. Kaindl. 

Grui-Sanger. Poem by V. Atecsandri. 
German by L. V. Fischer. 

Macedonia-Romance National Songs. Ger- 
man by Dr. Harsu. 


Schorer’s Familienblatt.—(Salon-Ausgabe. ) 
Heft 10. 


Pictures of Sumatra, Illus.) 

Wilhelm Bode. (With portrait.) W. von 
Seidlitz. ‘ 
Unpublished Poems by Geibel. K. T. Gae- 

dertz. 
Friedrich Stolze. (With portrait.) 


Stimmen aus  Maria-Laach.—Freiburg 
(Baden). May 28th. 


Aloysius. W.Kreiten. 

The Spiritual Weapon of the Democracy. 
(Concluded.) H.Pesch. 

The Relics of the Brunswick-Liineburg 
House. 5S. Beissel. 

Ueber Land und Meer.—Siuttgart. Heft 11. 

The Law of Inheritance in Germany. § G. 
Strehlke. 

Voluntary Sick Nursing. (lus. ) 

A ree Festival, (llus.) W. Brach- 

voge 

Jean Paul Richter. George Ebers. 

The Natural History Museum in Berlin. 
(Illus.) G. Dahms. 

Paolo Mantegazza, an Italian Physiologist. 
With portrait. W. Kaden. 

Ludwig Windthorst. (With portrait.) 

A Stone Album. 

Count Robert von Zeidlitz-Trutzschler. (With 
ortrait.) 
hermidor” and Victorien Sardou. illus.) 
A. Gerstmann. 

Barcelona. (Ilus.) 

Wissmann’s Second Crossing of Equatorial 
Africa. (lllus.) 


Unsere Zeit.—Leipzig. May. 

New Xenien. A German Philistine. 

The Austro-German Customs Union, Dr. J. 
H. Schwicker* 

The late Gen. Ulrich Ochsenbein. E. Bloesch. 

The Berlin School Conference and the Reform 
of Higher Education, a Justi. 

The Simplon Railway. Krenke. 

The Evangelical Eaeheven Church of the 
Baltic Provinces. 

The Culture of Music in Russia. Lina 
Schneider. 


Velhagen und Klasing’s Neue Monatshefte. 
—Leipzig. April. 


Spring Days in Upper Italy. (llus.) B. 
Schulze-Schmidt. 

Spring Days in the Vienna Prater. Illus.) 
F. Gross. 

New Spring. Poem. Frida Schanz. 

Hyde Park. (Illus.) 

The Berlin Theaters, Jan.-April. (llus.) H. 
von Zibeltitz. 

My Best Sunshine. Poem. Emil Rittershaus. 

Valparaiso. (llus.) H. Bohrat. 

Prince Napoleon. E. Schmidt-Weissenfels. 


Westermann’s Illustrierte Deutsche Mon- 
atshefte.—Brunswick. May. 

I. Castelli Romani. I. (illus.) “Theresa 

Hépfner. 





could not refrain from sending her his “ Lind-Lied,” telling of the sweet- 
ness of the nightingale’s song, and of the far greater sweetness of the hu- 
man soul struggling to utter its secret musically.—William Bode is director 
of the German National Gallery at Berlin, and Friedrich Stolze was a 
Frankfort poet who died in March last. 

Ueber Land und Meer.—In Heft 11 there is a charming article entitled 
“A Stone Album.” This is Burg Weibertreu, near Weinsberg. In its 
walls Theobald Kerner has had the names of all the famous visitors to the 
old Burg engraved, and each with an appropriate inscription. There is 
also an interesting paper on Sardou in the same number. 

Unsere Zeit.—The articles in this magazine are generally apropos of 
questions of the hour. At any rate they are always useful, but they do not 
lend themselves to brief summarizing. Prof. Schwicker gives a history of 
the Austro-German Tariff complications from April, 1877, and Franz Justi 
criticises in a friendly spirit the proposed German school reforms. An 
anonymous author, who sympathizes strongly with the Baltic provinces in 
their misfortunes, says that the Czar’s ear is quite inaccessible for any pe- 
titions from this part of this empire, and that the position of the Lutheran 
Church is an utterly hopeless one. Lina Schneider follows with a glow- 
ing picture of the national music of the great empire of the East, taking as 
her text the well-worn saying that the character of a nation expresses 
itself most clearly through the medium of its national music. However 
that may be, Count von Moltke has described the Russian as the most 
worthy of admiration of all church music, and he goes on to describe a 
mass he heard sung by the Imperial choir, without any instrumental ac- 
companiment, adding that anything more beautiful had never been com- 
posed, nor had anything been more’ beautifully rendered. The Russian 
melodies spring from the most widely different periods of the nation’s life, 
but they are all closely related to each other, and yet are all so rich in 
varieties of their special peculiarity. The chief characteristic is a perfect 
freedom of rhythm, resulting in a constant change of measure in one and 
the same song. Thus the rhythm follows only the heart-beat of passion, 
of longing, ignoring altogether the constraint of any one measure, and 
suddenly changing from major to minor, as the melody is joyous or plain- 
tive; indeed the contents of one+short song will embrace almost every 
feeling which can move the human heart. Now solemn and grand, now 
plaintive and longing, now jocose and playful, these curious rhythmic 
phrases, sometimes rendered as solos, and sometimes sung in chorus, speak 
their wonderfully graceful language, which, however, it would scarcely be 
possible to commit to paper, the sung melody ignoring rules and soaring 
only according to the dictates of the heart. It was to sing these unwritten 
people’s songs that M. and Madame Slawianski, with their Russian choir, 
made their concert tours through Europe with such signal success. —Gen- 
eral Ochsenbein is, of course, the Swiss religious leader who died in No- 
vember last. 

Velhagen.—The publishers of this magazine give notice that they have 
removed from Leipzig to Steglitzerstrasse, 53, Berlin, W., but advertise- 
ments are still to be sent to Poststrasse, 9, Leipzig.—The travel papers in 
this Spring Number are among the most noteworthy of the articles, and 
they are profusely illustrated. Hans Bohrdt, who writes on Valparaiso, 
has made some clever sketches to illustrate his article, and they are beau- 
tifully reproduced. 

Westermann has gone in for travel papers this month. The most inter- 
esting is Herr Harten’s article on Hagion Oros, or Mount Athos. It is 
well illustrated, and is accompanied by an excellent map of the penin- 
sula.—In the April number, the first of the thirty-fifth year, there was a 
capital essay on Fire, Water, Earth and Air in the Mythology of the 
Germans, besides some interesting reminiscences of Ottilie von Goethe and 
her sons, and a very good article on Hermann Gruson and his factory at 
Magdeburg-Buckau. 

Wiener Literatur-Zeitung.—This little mid-monthly devotes its pages 
to matters literary. It is edited by Dr. A. Bauer, and is published at I. 
Wollzeile 2, Vienna. The following interesting figures, giving the number 
of copies sold of Zola’s works, have been quoted from the Wiener Allge- 
meine Zeitung. In one week no fewer than 66,000 copies of “L’ Argent” 
were sold. The sale of “La Fortune des Rougon” has reached 22,000 cop- 
ies; “La Cureé,” 33,000; “Le Ventre de Paris,” 30,000; “La Conquéte de 
Plassons,” 22,000; “La Faute de l’Abbé Mouret,” 44,000; “Son Excellence 
Eugéne Rougon,” 21,000; “L’Assommoir,” 117,000; L’CEuvre,” 50,000; 
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Edouard von Bauernfeld. (With portrait.) 


A. Stern. 
Cairo. II. (illus.) Max Jacob. 
Hagion Oros. (With illustrations and map.) 
Harten. 


Wiener Literatur-Zeitung.—Vienna. 
April 15th. 


Henrik Ibsen. F. M. Fels. 
Grillparzer as a Dramatist. <A. Klaar. 


Zeitschrift fur Deutsche Kulturgeschichte. 
—Berlin. Heft 4. 


Ghosts in German Popular Belief. 0. Henne 

The Exhibition of Augsburg and Niirnberg 
A. Klienschmidt. 

The Rights and Usages of Foot Soldiers. C. 
Tummel. 

Village and ~ ial in Germany Then and 
Now. A. 


Zeitschrift fur Katholische Theologie.— 
(Quarterly.) © Innsbruck. 


Atheism and the Social Question. F.Stentrup. 
Professor Sdralek on oe Altmann of 
Passau, and Gregory VII. E. Michael. 


Zeitschrift fur Wissenschaftliche Geo- 
graphie.—Weimar. Heft 9. 


Kura Kawar and Ukereve Nyanza. K. Gan- 
zenmiiller. 

The Bape or of the Elbe between Geest- 
hachte and Blankenese. E. H. Wickmann. 
Osmond Fisher’s Theory of the Origin of the 
Unevenness of the Earth’: Crust. A. 

Fischer. 


ITALIAN. 


The Nuova Antologia.—May Ist. 


The Eight Hours Question in England. G. 
Ricca Salerno. 

The Last of the Romantic Painters. C. Boito. 

An Interpretation of Shakespeare's Iago. 
Salvini. 

Love and Gymnastics. (Conclusion.) E. de 
Amicis. 

The Savoy ee: * the Pope and the Re- 
public effck 

Marshal ‘Moltke. Colonel E. Girran. 

May 16th. 


Italy and the German Empire from 1815 to 
1870. aer. 

Jesus Christ His Recent Biography (I]. 
A. Chiape 

Fatigue et ‘the Law of Exhaustion. A. 
Mosso. 

A Separation (novelette). Caterina Pigorini- 


eri. 
Lynch Law and the Italio- American Conflict. 
P. Nocito. 


La Scuola Positiva.—May 15th. 


The So-called Free-will in Crime. FE. Ferri. 

The Competency of the Criminal Law. RB. 
Garofalo. 

The Reform of Summary Procedure,  G. 
Fioretti. 

The Legal Status of Illegitimate Children. 
E. Giantureo. 


La Rassegna Nazionale.—May ist. 


Roman Poets of the Nineteenth Century. P. 
E. Castagnola. 

The Life of Christ. by R. Bonghi. C. Orio. 

The Conclusion of an Unfortunate Episode. 
The Editor. 

The Material Comforts of Modern Life. F. 
de Bardi. 

Commentators on the Creation. A. Shoppini. 

May 16th. 

Anglo-American Opinions for and against 
Divorce. 

A Reform in the Portuguese Missions. F 
de Norellis. 

The Secondary Schools of Italy. C. F. —_ 

On the Borders of the Black Sea. . Mar- 
cotti. 

Conservatives and Rosminians. F. Abussio. 


“Page d’Amour,” 70,000; “Nana,” 155,000, “Pot Bouille,” 75,000; “La. 
Joie de Vivre,” 44,000;°“Germinal,” 83,000; “La Terre,” 94,000; “La 
Reve,” 77,000; and “ La Béte Humaine,” 83,200—1,075,000 copies in all, 
i L’ Argent” not included. 

Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche Geographie.—A magazine of scientific 
geography, scarcely interesting to the general reader, but useful as are 
the proceedings of our geographical societies. It is edited by J. J. Kettler, 
and published by the Geographical Institute of Weimar, where, too, some 
capital maps relating to the German colonies are published at 1 mark each, 


THE ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 


Dr. Geffcken, former secretary to the Emperor Frederick III., takes up 
arms on behalf of Italy and the Triple Alliance in the pages of the Nuova 
Antologia, in opposition to the anonymous “Continental Statesman” of 
the Contemporary Review (March). After declaring that it is deplorable 
that any English magazine should have published so inaccurate and mis- 
leading an article, the Doctor maintains that the suggestion to convert 
Italy into a confederation of states is utterly impracticable; that the in- 
tervention of France under the Third Empire on behalf of Italy was by 
no means disinterested; and that accounts were squared between them by 
the cession of Nice and Savoy to Napoleon III. On the other hand, 
Cavour always recognized Prussia as the natural ally of Italy, and so also 
did Bismarck from the day he came into power. Geffcken indignantly 
repudiates the accusations of ill-faith between the two nations brought for- 
ward by a “Continental Statesman.” It is the Triple Alliance which has 
been the means of maintaining the statu quo in Europe, and which has 
kept Russia out of the Balkan provinces, and from the day it is dissolved 
the peace of Europe will be at the mercy of France and Russia. It is 
Crispi’s bad administration, and not the Triple Alliance, which has brought 
Italy to the verge of economic ruin; she would gain nothing and lose 
much by dethroning the House of Savoy, and as for the Pope, he 
would fare no better now under a republic than he did in 1848 and 1849. 
Thus writes the German professor, in a state of much righteous wrath 
over the aspersions of the Contemporary Review contributor. 

Of other political articles in the Antologia the most readable is one by 
Signor Nocito, in which he discusses, with praiseworthy moderation, the 
lynching of the Italian prisoners at New Orleans. He points out that even 
for America this was a peculiarly inexcusable example of lynch law, and 
maintains that the murdered men were not members of the Mafia. He 
attributes the occurrence to mere jealousy and race-hatred, as the Italian 
colony in New Orleans is especially large and prosperous. All Shakespeare 
students should make a point of reading Signor Salvini’s careful analysis 
of the character of Iago, which, being the outcome, as he himself says, of 
forty years’ experience on the boards, he ventures to believe is more ac- 
curate than the reading of most English critics. 

We have to welcome the appearance this month of a new fortnightly 
review—La Scuola Positiva—which appears with the well-known names 
of Professor Lombroso and of the Deputy, E. Ferri, on the cover. The full 
title of the publication is “The Positivist School in Civil and Criminal 
Jurisprudence,” the objects of the editors being not only to spread a knowl- 
edge of that science of criminal statistics with which the name of Professor 
Lombroso is so honorably connected, but to try and enforce the practical 
application of his theories in all questions that may arise. Most of the 
social problems of the day will, of course, come within the scope of this 
programme. 

From the Rassegna Nazionale we learn that of late years the Portuguese 
missions throughout Africa have been ina very decadent condition; but 
the Portuguese government, realizing the importance of their missions as 
centers of colonizing activity, have been as anxious as the ecclesiastical 
authorities to remedy the matter. It has been ordained that for the future 
all the Portuguese missions in Africa are to be under the control of a 
“General Junta” sitting at Lisbon, composed of brother ecclesiastics and 
laymen. Possibly this new departure may be at the bottom of much of 
the friction between the English and Portuguese explorers in East Africa! 
Senator R. Bonghi, who, like his friend Mr. Gladstone, is addicted to ex- 
cursions into theology in the intervals of political warfare, has found time 
to write a “ Life of Christ,” which the Rassegna commends warmly for its 
reverent and instructive treatment of the subject. In his introduction the 
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La Civilta Cattolica.—May 2d. 


Anti-Papal Politics in Italy. 

Notes on the Universal History., 
Cantu. 

The System of Physics of St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas. 


by Cesare 


May 16th. 


The Uses of the Roman Fortifications. 
A New Theory Regarding Hypnotism. 
Masonic Thought in Italy. 

A Workingman Aposile. 


SCANDINAVIAN. 
Nordisk Tidskrift.—Stockholm. 


Four Swedish Artists. Karl Wahlin. 

The Proposed New School Laws. 

Geological “sow: e on the Darwinian Theory 
of Descent. G. Higblom. 

‘The Food of thie Swedish Workman. 
Tigerstedt. 

A German Henry George. 
stierne. 

Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens. Sam 

Jide. 

Evil Influences, by Jonas Lie. 
Niels Miller. 

From Gosta’s Berling’s Saga. Selma Lagerlif. 
Reviewed by H. E. Larssen, 


Robert 


Bredo Morgen- 


Reviewed by 


Tilskueren.—Copenhagen. 


Niirnberg-Niirnberg—a Winter Vision. Hol- 
ger Drachmann. 
The History of Latter-Day Skepticism. 


Prof. H. Hiffding. 

The Free Exhibition at Copenhagen, 1891. 
Karl Madsen. 

The Demand for Improved Civil Legislation. 
Anton Menger. Reviewed by E. Thybjerg. 

Ahasuerus. Autumn. Two Poems by Johan- 
hes Jorgensen. 

Memoirs of Talleyrand. N. Neergaard. 

The Theaters. Wilhelm Moller. 


Samtiden.—Bergen. 


The Women’s Suffrage Question. 

1. On Le Bon’'s Article, “ A Little Female 
Psychology and the Results of Our Pres- 
,e nt Day Education,” Kitty Kielland, 

. The es a of Women and its Results. 
” Mrs. A. B. Wicksell. 

Autobiographical Communication from Min- 
na Canth. Harald Hansen. 

Petit Poémes en Prose, par Beaudelaire. 
Translated by G. G. 

Tolstoi’s Morality. Edouard Rod. 

Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens. Th. 
Gomperz, 

Skilling Magazin.—Weekly. Christiania. 

No. 17. Edmond de Pressensé, 
trait.) 

The Chinese Press. Tcheng-Ki-Tong. 

Mrs. Minna Weilsen. (With Portrait.) 

The Regicide, Count Adolf Ribbing. 
tinued.) Ernst Wallis. 

Werotschka. (Continued. ) Anton Tschechow. 

Notre-Dame de Paris. 

Count Helmut von Moltke. A. Raeder. 

Kristofer Janson. 


No. 18 Hindoo Women. 

Secret Societies. From F. v. Hellvald. 

The Regicide, Count Adolf Ribbing. 
tinued.) Ernst Wallis. 

The British Colonial Empire. A, Raeder. 

Prof. Frederick Brandt. E. H. 


No. 19.The Art of Weather Prophecy. Prof. 
H. Mohn. 

Count Helmut von Moltke. A. E. Raeder. 

When the Wolves Were About. Kristian 
Gloersen. 

No. 20. The Regicide, Count Adolf Ribbing. 
(Coneluded.) Ernst Wallis, 

Dr. Carl Peters—The German Emin Pasha 
Expedition. 

The Heirs of Dedlow Marsh. 
tinued.) From Bret Harte. 


(With por- 


(Con- 


(Con- 


(To be con- 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


author ventures on the assertion that the present dearth of intellectual 
power among Italians is mainly due to the weakness of their religious aith. 

Minerva (Rome) is one of the now numerous imitators of the REVIEW 
or REviews. It consists of résumés of articles appearing in the foreign 
reviews, principally English, French and American, and, except that it is 
not sufficiently up to date, is no doubt a useful publication. 





SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


Holger Drachmann has a fine article in Tilskueren, entitled “ Niirnberg- 
Niirnberg,” in which he gives a fervid description of that old-fashioned 
town in the heart ef Germany, with its weird memories from the Middle 
Ages, its quaint houses, its peaceful people. One of the chief charms of 
Holger Drachmann’s article is the warmly poetical style in which it is 
written, and which cannot be reproduced in a brief review. He carries us 
back into the Niirnberg of the Middle Ages with its gloomy chamber of 
torture in the tower, and sends a shiver through our hearts at the men- 
tion of the dire embrace of “die eiserne Jungfrau.” The clay-colored 
waters of the Pegnitz divide the town into two equal parts—the older one 
lying round St. Sebaldus Church, the newer round St. Lorenz. Outside 
the gates lie the suburbs, the present and reality; within lie ancient Niirn- 
berg, the Middle Ages and romance—the Gothic churches, the crooked 
streets, the narrow alleys, the springs—poetry. To gaze out, with Hoiger 
Drachmann, under the midnight moonbeams over the sleeping town, with 
its towers and gables and Gothic spires, and watch now and then a win- 
dow light up unexpectedly, as though the town had opened an eye in its 
slumber, is to be drawn unawares into a dream dangerous to a reviewer 
wary of space. Suffice it therefore to say, that the robber-knight Eppelin 
von Gailingen, the terror of the highway, whom the sturdy Niirnbergers 
shut up for a year in the five-cornered tower by the side of the maid of 
the horrible iron embrace,comes to life under the magic of Drachmann’s pen. 

An important article in Tilskueren is the well-written paper by Pro- 
fessor Hoffding entitled “The History of Latter-day Skepticism,” in which 
he reviews Dr. C. N. Starcke’s work, “Skepticism as a Link in the Spirit- 
ual Movements Since the Reformation” (Copenhagen, 1890). Professor 
HOffding dwells first on the subject of skepticism as a historical phenom- 
enon, and then goes on to examine Dr. Starcke’s opinion that every trace 
of skepticism will by degrees disappear from thought and life. 

In Samtiden, Kitty Kielland and Mrs. Wicksell stand on the defensive 
for their sex against the ungallant remarks made against it by Gustave 
Le Bon in his article on “Female Psychology and the Consequences of Our 
Present-day Education,” which appeared in the March number of Samti- 
den. Mrs. A. B. Wicksell assures Monsieur that, in fearing women are 
being morally destroyed by the education they get, he is simply seeing 
ghosts in broad daylight. “What we feel to be a social injustice,” says 
Mrs. Wicksell, “is not the fact, by any means, of household worries and 
childbirths being delegated to us; it is that society has hitherto sought to 
compel us to sacrifice the whole of our lives to these two things, even 
those of us who, by reason of circumstances, neither care for this ‘lot’ nor 
are fitted for it. . . . Not all women are able to cook dinners. Still less 
are all women able to bring up children.” The articles by Kitty Kielland 
and Mrs. Wisckell are both very good and sound. Of the two, the former 
is the sprightlier, the latter the more practical. Both serve, however, as 
conclusive evidence that the writers have not suffered in the least from the 
education whose pernicious and perilous influences upon women Le Bon 
fears so much. 

Nordisk Tidskrift has, as usual, a good contents bill. The article by 
Karl Wahlin, on “ Four Swedish Artists’—the four being G. W. Palm, J. 
P. Séddermark, C. G. Hellquist and C. Flodman—is agreeably written 
and very interesting. An article, comprehensive and of deep thought, 
is A. G. Higblom’s a Geological Evidence on the Theory of Evolution.” 
Bredo Morgenstierne has a paper entitled “A German Henry George.” 
The German Henry George is Dr. Theodor Hertzka. 

Skilling Magazin, a small, finely illustrated weekly, has in its later 
numbers been especially interesting. The article on the regicide, Count 
Adolf Ribbing, which treats of the assassination of Gustav III., is taken 
from Ny Illustrerad Tidning. A well-written biography of Count Hel- 
mut von Moltke, the “Grand Old Man” of Germany, is commenced in No. 
18 and concluded in No. 20 











POETRY AND ART. 


POETRY. 
The Century Magazine.—June. 


Sherman R. W. Gilder. 

In Shadow _L. Frank Tooker. 

Ad Astra. Edith M. Thomas. 

Ab Astris. Anne C. L. Botta. 

The Cry of Russia. Laura E. Richards. 
A Summer Song. Clinton Scollard. 

Love and the Witches. Mary E. Wilkins. 
The Starry Host. J. L. Spalding. 


Harper's Magazine.—June. 


The Closed Gate. Louise Chandler Moulton. 
No Answer. Elizabeth Stoddard. 
Brothers 


Scribner's Magazine.—June. 


In Camp. Charles F. Lummis. 

De Mortus. Edith M. Thomas 

Vergniaud in the Tumbril. Louise Imo- 
gene Guiney. 


The Chautauquan.—June. 


Blossom Time. Emily Huntington Miller 
Tennyson's Quotableness Eugene Parsons. 


The Cosmopolitan. —June 


Her Weddin’ Goon. Isabel Gordon. 
The Life Mask. Mary Virginia McClurg. 
Pythagoras. Mary Agnes Tincker. 


The New England Magazine.—June 


Blossom Time. Wilbur Larremore. 

When Dreams Are Best. Dora Read Goodale. 
Priscilla. Hetta Lord Hayes Ward. 

Of Early Violets. Philip Bourke Marston. 
Harvard Memorial Poems. 


Lippincott’s Magazine.—June 


Oracles. Clinton Scollard. 

Horace, Ode IV., ToSestina. Caroline Au- 
gusta Furness. 

Beneath the Trees. Charles Morris. 

Before the Hour. Florence Earle Coates. 


Belford's Magazine.—June. 
The Larkspur, Jennie C. Morton. 
Deep in the Heart. Reuben B. Davenport 
Presentiment. Edgar Saltus. 
The Dead. W. B. Seabrook. 


Atlantic Monthly.—June. 


The Last Watch. Bliss Carman. 

Goethe's Key to Faust. 

Variations of an Old Theme 

I. Iter Supremus. II. The Old Dwelling. 
Charles Henry Crandall. 


Overland Monthly.—June. 


White Caps Lillian H. Shuey. 
The Towers of Silence. M. P. 
June Fannie M. Pugh. 

A Winter Night. Neith Boyce. 

At the Span. Josephine W. Bates 
Some Books of Verse II. 


Magazine of American History.—June. 
Death of Colman Thomas Frost 


Poet Lore.—June 
Poetry and Science. Harrison Allen, M. D. 
Browning’s Hebraic Sympathies. Mary M. 
Cohen 
— Symbolism in Browning. Helen A 
‘larke 


United Service.—June. 
A Daisy on aGrave H G. 


POETRY IN THE MAGAZINES. 

Perhaps the most notable contribution to the poetry of the June maga- 
zines is W. Carleton’s spirited poem “ Hear the Drums March By,” in Har- 
per’s Magazine. A blind old veteran, hearing the drums in the street 
beneath his window, says: 


Sarah, Sarah, Sarah, hear the drums march by ! 
This is Decoration Day ;—hurry and be spry! 
Wheel me to the window, girl; fling it open high! 
Crippled of the body now, and blinded of the eye, 
Sarah, let me listen while the drums march by. 
Hear ’em; how they roll! I can feel ’em in my soul. 
Hear the beat—beat—o’ the boots on the street; 
Hear the sweet fife cut the air like a knife; 

Hear the tones grand of the words of command; 
Hear the walls nigh shout back their reply! 
Sarah, Sarah, Sarah, hear the drums dance by! 

Blind as he is, he sees his old officers and comrades passing along, and 
in an ecstasy of recollection he cries, “I can see, I can march, I can walk, 
T could fly, but I won’t sit still and see the boys march by.” But he falls 
helpless and motionless, and he recognizes that he must sit still and let the 
drums march by. Recovering himself, he remembers that the troops who 
are passing by are not his comrades, and the poem closes as follows: 

Of all the crowd I just yelled at so loud, 

There’s hardly a one but is killed, dead, and gone! 
All the old regiment, excepting only I, 

Marched out of sight in the country of the night. 
That was a specter band marched past so grand. 
All the old boys are a-tenting in the sky. 

Sarah, Sarah, Sarah, hear the drums moan by! 





Laura E Richards, in the Century Magazine, writes a page of verse, 
entitled “The Cry of Russia,” on the text, “Let the sorrowful sighing of 
the prisoner come before Thee.” It is not without power: 

Where all the Russias sweep northward and eastward, 
League on and league on, the black land, the white, 
We in our misery, sorrowful prisoners, 
Send up our voice through the deep winter night. 
Dost thou hear, Lord God? 
From the foul mine, from the gray, squalid prison, 
Where the chained and wand’rers toil onward to die, 
Over the whip-crack and over the death-shot, 
Rises to heaven our desolate cry. 
Dost thou hear, Lord God? 
ar Ber * * * * * * 
We that were women, once delicate, beautiful, 
Nursed amid roses, on lily leaves laid, 
Naked now. bleeding now. scourged and tormented, 
Cry with a strong voice and are not afraid. 
Dost thou hear, Lord God? 
Miss Richards answers their sorrowful sighing in the last stanza— 
Courage, O brothers! O sisters of steadfastness, 
Look up once more through the anguish, the pain! 
Where love is there is God, mighty, all-merciful. 
Now are our tears and our blood not in vain. 
Thou dost hear, Lord God! 





The following lines, under the title “The Life Mask,” by Mary Virginia 
McClurg, appear in the Cosmopolitan for June: 
Lo! one wayfaring on a devious track, 
The while a changeful mask concealed his face— 
Sometimes it smiled with all compelling grace, 
Or lowered with a frown of thunderous black, 
Was flushed with hope, or lingeringly looked back. 
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ART TOPICS. 


The Art Amateur.—June, 


The Salon at the Champs Elysées, 
An Art Student’s Holiday Abroad. III. Bel- 


gium. (lllus.) 
Our Art Schools. V. Chicago. (illus). 
Ernest Knaufft. 
Flower Painting. III. H. C. Gaskin. 
Tapestry Painting. Il. Cillus.) Emma 


Haywood. 


Lessons in China Painting. M. B. Alling. 


Magazine of Art.—June. 


“The Night Before the Shearing.” Photo- 
gravure after E, A. Waterlow. 
Current Art: The Royal Academy and the 


New Gallery. (illus.) M. H. Spielmann. 

Hokusai. (lllus.) Il. S. Bing. 

The Royal i? ay Doliege Picture Gallery. 
(Ilus.) W. Shaw- = gl 

The English School of Miniature, with spec- 
ial reference to the Exhibition at the Bur- 
lington Fine Arts Club. (llus.) J. L. Pro- 


pert. 
Constable’s Country. (llus.) (©, L. Burns. 


Portfolio: —June. 


“The Dutch Kitchen.” After Brekelenkam. 

“The Chess-Players.” After Francois Flam- 
eng. 

“A Fisherman's Wife.” After David Artz. 

Recent Wall Papers. illus ) A. H. Church. 

Fine Arts in France.—VI. Historical Genre. 
P. G. Hamerton, 


Art Journal.—June. 


3attledore and Shuttlecock.” After Alma 
Tadema. 
The Clyde and the Western Highlands. 


or) I. R. Walker. 
; Franks and Sydney Colvin. 
pestiulite.) J. F. Boyes. 
The Alps of New Zealand. 
Damask, Napery and Needlework. 
Rosa C. Gill. 
The Royal Academy and the New Gallery. 
(illus.) Claude Phillips. 


(With 


(Illus.) M. Ross. 
(illus. ) 


L’Art.—May. 


The Salon of 1891. (illus.) L. Benedite. 
Abraham Bosse. A. Valabréque. 

The French Painters in Water Colors and 
the French Pastellists. L. Brés. 


Antiquary.—June. 
The Antiquary among the Pictures. 


Atalanta.—June. 


The New English Art Club. 
Wright. 


(illus.) Alan 


Contemporary Review.—June. 


Holman Hunt's “May Day, Magdalen Tower.” 
Archdeacon Farrar. 


Fortnightly Review.—June. 
Paris Salons of 1891. Mabel Robinson. 


Macmillan.—June. 
Frederick Walker. Julia Cartwright. 


Month.—June. 
English Art in 1891. C. Goldie. 


Cosmopolitan.—June. 
Gustave Doré. (Illus.) Mary D. Wellcome. 


The Chautauquan.—June. 
New York as an Art Center. C.M. Fairbanks, 


Overland Monthly.—June. 


The Revival of Art Interests in California. 
C. D. Robinson. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


But none beneath that plastic mask could trace 
The truthful features of the traveler’s face— 
Know if his soul were fed or suffered lack. 

One day men found him wrapt in pale repose; 

His face, before unseen, effulged with light, 

And fixed eyes with a deep gladness rife, 

As his, who sees at length the way he goes— 

Dead brow upturned to the red East dawn-bright— 
A shattered mask beside, that had been Life. 





ART IN THE MAGAZINES. 


Magazine of Art (English). Mr. Spielmann continues his notice of the 
Royal Academy. This year’s show is not so striking as usual, he thinks, 
but there are some works in it which stick strangely in the mind, and 
which, the more they are thought of, give increased food for reflection and 
enjoyment. This characteristic he takes as a sure sign of fine qualities in 
a picture, supposing the taste of the thinker to be chaste and educated; 
and the pictures which thus stand out strongly in the memory he regards 
as the “Pictures of the Year.” The great popular success of the year, 
which he then goes on to describe, is Mr. Fildes’ picture of “The Doctor” 
—intensely dramatic, novel in subject, and admirable alike in composition 
and technique. Among the other most notable pictures—not including 
those by the President—are Mr. Waterhouse’s “ Ulysses,” Mr. Swem’s “ Af- 
rican Panthers,” Mr. Sargent’s “La Carmencita,” M. Van Beers’ “Por- 
trait of a Gentleman,” Mr. Orchardson’s “ Portrait of Sir Andrew Walker,” 
and Sir E. Millais’ “Lingering Autumn.” The New Gallery is also 
noticed at some length, Mr. Burne-Jones’ “Star of Bethlehem” coming in 
for special criticism. 

Portfolio.—There is an interesting article on “Wall Papers” by A. H. 
Church, illustrated with designs by Walter Crane, G. R. Kennerley, and 
G. F. Bodley. Mr. Hamerton’s paper on “ Historical Genre in France” is 


_ for the most part an able, critical study of Francois Flameng and his work. 


Among the articles on art subjects to be found in the other magazines, 
Archdeacon Farrar’s note on Holman Hunt’s “ May Day, Magdalen Tower,” 
is perhaps the most interesting :— 

“The noble work which Mr. Holman Hunt is now exhibiting, though it 
might seem less directly religious than those which were devoted to the 
illustration of great thoughts and scenes of Holy Scripture, is in reality 
a religious picture, and that in the highest sense. And in the element of 
simple loveliness the artist has never surpassed this last and enchanting 
production of his artistic imagination. Its glory is its exceeding 
manliness and naturalness, its resolute exclusion of all namby-pamby es- 
theticism. . There is not a touch of false sentiment about it. Its elements 
of beauty are undegraded by a single taint of morbid ecclesiasticism, and. 
the whole effect of the picture is healthy and ennobling.” 

In the Cosmopolitan, Miss Mary D. Wellcome reviews at considerable 
length the work of Gustave Doré, under the title of “ A Remarkable Artist.” 
Miss Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Henry Ady) has an article on Frederick 
Walker in Macmillan, and in Atalanta there is notice of the New Eng- 
lish Art Club and its current Exhibition,the sixth annual show of the club. 
The Month tries to give “a general and unbiased appreciation of con- 
temporary English Art.” The Antiquary is also to be found among the 
pictures of the year. With regard to sacred art, disappointment, it says, 
again asserts itself at Burlington House. The New Gallery, on the other 
hand, is worthy, not of one, but of many visits, if only for Mr. Burne- 
Jones’ “Star of Bethlehem.” “It 1s the great picture of a great man.” 
Mr. Spielmann sees it differently. 

Regarding the school of impressionists, which now embraces so: large a 
number of the best painters in New York City, Mr. C. M. Fairbanks, in 
his article on “New York as an Art Center” in the Chautauquan for June, 
has this to say: “It aims to paint nature as she appears to the eye trained 
to the perception of her subtler qualities of color and tone and atmospheric 
vibration and the light of heaven, and all this upon a foundation of strong 
and accurate drawing. It is a revolt against the art that is literal and 
photographic, the art that records the grain of wood, the individual sphere 
of grass, and the known color of objects instead of the apparent tints and. 
tone as affected by conditions of light and atmosphere and reflection.” 














THE NEW BOOKS. 
SOME RECENT BOOKS BY WOMEN. 


In London the most noticed, and in some respects most 
noticeable, book of the month is Miss Muriel Dowie’s “A 
Girl in the Karpathians.” The notoriety belongs more to 
Miss Dowie than to the book. The portrait of the author 
as she dressed among Karpathians is the best explanation 
of the fact. Miss Dowie is—well, Miss Dowie is Miss 
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MISS DOWIE IN HER KARPATHIAN COSTUME. 


Dowie, a bright, humorous, lively, unconventional, spoiled. 
child, who is clever enough to be capable of great things, 
but who has contented herself at present with doing clever 
things with a sunny and impudent audacity which has 
charmed the reviewers, and given her book as remarkable 
a success as its writer achieved at the meeting of the 
British Association last year. So prominent is the airy, 
laughing cheekiness of the book that its solid value has 
been somewhat overlooked; but the map which she gives 
of the territorial dismemberment of Poland is as serious 
a contribution to the understanding of the tragedy of his- 
tory as has been published this year. At one time greater 
in extent than the German Empire after Sedan, to-day 
Poland is a disembodied phantom with Miss Dowie’s map 
as a tombstone. The dates of each successive partition il- 
lustrate the long unbroken series of sentences of judgment 
and of doom passed upon a race which has. been weighed 
in the balances and found finally wanting. 

Mrs. Sutherland Orr’s “ Life of Robert Browning” is the: 
most important book of the month. The letters of Mr. 
and Mrs. Browning would alone suffice to give it the first 
place among the new books. 

Although it is not exactly a new book, a noteworthy 
event in May justifies calling special attention to Miss: 
Povey’s little book on “Nunnery Life in the Church of 
England.” Miss Povey was one of Father Ignatius’ nuns. 
In this book she described, from a close acquaintance of 
many years, the interior of the strange nunnery that zeal- 
ous missioner had established at Llfnthony. No one could 
read it without feeling that, whatever evils there may be 
in conventual life in the Church of Rome, the Roman rule 
provides securities against abuse of authority which do not 
exist in this semi-Anglican Ignatian variety. It is there- 
fore only natural, although a very significant fact, that 
all the Ignatian sisterhood last month deserted their con- 
vent and went over bag and baggage to the nearest 
Roman convent. Miss Povey predicted this last year in 
her book, which is now in its fifth thousand, and any one 
who wants to know how this inevitable evolution came 
about cannot do better than read “Nunnery Life in the 
Church of England.” 

Mrs. Margaret O. W. Oliphant is to be credited with 
having given the public what is perhaps the most fasci- 
nating biography that has appeared this season. Her “ Me- 
moir of the Life of Laurence Oliphant and of Alice Oli- 
phant His Wife,” is a book that will receive the conspicu- 
ous attention that it deserves, because it depicts in a 
charming, intelligent and intimate manner the life of as 
remarkable a man as this generation has seen—a life al- 
most incredibly full of strangeness and romance—together 
with sketches of his almost equally remarkable life partner. 
Every reader of this memoir will agree with an accom- 
plished reviewer who says of Laurence Oliphant: “Cynic 
and mystic, philosopher and journalist, satirist and poli- 
tician, man of fashion and recluse, at once the sanest, 
shrewdest and maddest of men, three parts intelligible 
but wholly interesting, Laurence Oliphant was one of the 
most vivid and individual figures of our time.” 

A year or two ago an American lady published a com- 
pilation of aphorisms from George Meredith’s writings. 
Meredith is unquestionably the favorite novelist of many 
intellectual women, both in England and in this country. 
Miss Hannah Lynch now publishes a little volume entitled 
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“George Meredith: A Study.” This handbook to the study 

of Meredith is the outcome of a lecture recently delivered 

by her to an appreciative audience of Frenchmen in Paris; 

and it has all the merits and all the shortcomings of the 

lecture. It is interesting but not critical, popular but not 

profound. In spite of its obvious faults it may be safely 

recommended as a useful and stimulating introduction to 

the works of England’s most enigmatical, if not greatest, 

novelist. 

In the letters and records of two famous and brilliant 
women we find hundreds of delightful glimpses of other 
famous people and of traits and manners in the English 
and American society of this century. ‘Ihe “Diary 
and Letters of Madame d’Arblay,” who was_ better 
known as Fanny Burney, are made accessible in a 
low-priced edition. Madame d’Arblay lived to a great 
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age and died in 1840. She was called by Madame de 
Staél the first woman of England, and her diary is full of 
extremely interesting word-pictures of the time in which 
she lived, for she knew every one and went everywhere, 
numbering among her friends Johnson, Burke, Sheridan 
and Warren Hastings. Frances Anne Kemble adds a new 
volume entitled “Furtrer Records, 1848-1883,” to her 
books already published, “Records of a Girlhood” and 
“Records of Later Life.” The book is made up of letters 
written after her retirement, and is largely devoted to per- 
sonal and confidential matters, being particularly full of 
spicy comment about the celebrities, English and Ameri- 
can, with whom Mrs. Butler came in contact. Its sharp, 
and at times unfriendly, criticisms of America and Ameri- 
can ways will amuse rather than vex readers in this 
country. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS CLASSIFIED. 


HISTORY. 
Historic Towns: Boston. By Henry Cabot Lodge. With two 
maps. 12mo, pp. 250. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.25. 
The American Revolution. By John Fiske. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4. 


Two vols., 12mo. 


The Old Navy and the New. By Rear Admiral Ammen 
U. 8. N.. With appendix of Personal Letters from General 
Grant. 


With portrait. 8vo, pp. 553. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $3. 


‘With the Admiral of the Ocean Sea: A Narrative of the First 
Voyage to the Western Sea. Drawn mainly from the Diary 
of Christopher Columbus. By Charles Paul MacKie. 12mo, 
pp. 371. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.75. 


The Founding of the German Empire by William I. By Hein- 
rich von Sybel. Vol. III. 8vo, pp. 478. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. $2. ° 


Documents Illustrative of American History, 1606-1863. 
With introduction and references by Howard W. Preston. 
8vo, pp. 320. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


‘The Spanish Conspiracy: A Review of Early Spanish Move- 
ments in the Southwest. By Thomas Marshall Green. 8vo, 
pp. 407. Cincinnati: Robert Clark & Co. $ 


to the X. Cen- 


‘The Communes of Lombardy from the VI. 
8vo, pp. 86. 


tury. By William Knapp Williams, Ph. D. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 50 cents. 

History of South Africa, from the year 1486 to 1872. By 
George McCall Theal. In five volumes. 8vo. New York: 
Maemillan & Co. $20 


Herodotus. By Henry Carey. 8vo, pp. 512. London: Rout- 
edge. 3s. 6d. 
The Irish Parliament Houses. By H. G. Whitton. Dublin: 


Thom, 1s. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


The Memoirs of the Tenth Royal Hussars (Prince of Wales’ 
Own), Historical and Social. Collected and arranged by 
Col. R. S. Liddell, late commanding Tenth Hussars. With 
three portraits. 8vo, pp. 584. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 


Henry Ward Beecher: A Study of his Personality, Career 
and Influence in Public Affairs. By John R. Howard. 


Three portraits. 8vo, pp. 161. New York: Fords, Howard 
& Hulbert. 7% cents. 

Early Days Recalled. By Jane Ross. mo, pp. 203.  Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Cu. $1.5 

Lewis Cass. By Andrew C. McLaugl 12mo, pp. 33. 
“Amerizan Statesmen” series. Bostc .fsoughton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.25. 


By 


»jand the Hundred Days. 
l2mo, pp. 283. 


Marie Louise, the Island of k a 
Imbert de Saint-Amand. Weth portrait. 


New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


Sovereigns and Courts of Europe. By “Politikos.” With por- 
traits. 16mo, pp. 439. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


$1.50. 


Viscount Hardinge. By his son and 
dia, Charles Viscount Hardinge. 
Wilson Hunter. “Rulers of India” series. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 60 cents. 


Letters of Samuel Rutherford. Rev. Andrew A. Bonar. 8vo, 
pp. 744. London: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 10s. 6d. 


The Diary and Letters of Madame d’Arblay. Vols. I and II. 
8vo, pp. 447-468, London: Vizetelly. 2s. 6d. each. 


Horace Walpole: A Memoir. By Austin Dobson. 8vo, pp. 370. 
London: Osgood & McIlvaine. £3 3s. 


Sir John Franklin. By Capt. A. H. Markham. 8vo, pp. 324. 
London: Philip. 4s. 6d. 


Sir Robert Peel: His Early Political Life as Secretary for Ire- 
land, 1812-18, and as Secretary of State, 1822-27. Raited by 
C.S. Parker, M. P. 8vo. London: John Murray. 16s. 


Memoir of the Life of Laurence Oliphant, and of Alice Oli- 
hant, his Wife. By Mrs M. O. W. Oliphant. 2 vols., 8vo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $7. 


pirate gray 4 in In- 
ited by Sir William 
12mo, pp. 200, 


ESSAYS, CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES. 


Lamb’s Essays (A Biographical Study). Selected and an- 
notated by Elizabet! eering Hanscom. 12mo, pp. 281. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Company. $1.25. 


Christ and Our Country; or, A Hopeful View of Christianity 
in the Present Day. By Rev. John B. Robins, A. M., of 
the North Georgia Conference. 12mo, PP: 141. Nashville, 

* Tenn. : M. E. Church, South, Publishing House. 


Natural Selection and Tropical Nature. Essays on Descrip- 
tive and Theoretical age By Alfred Russel Wallace. 
New edition. 12mo, pp. 504. New York: MacMillan & Co. 


Essays and Poems of Leigh Hunt. Selected and edited, with 
introduction, by Reginald Brimley Johnson. Two vols. 
18mo. New York: Macmillan & Co. $4. 


Essays and Monographs. By William Francis Allen. Me- 
morial volume, with memoir by Prof. D. B. Frankenburger, 
and a bibliography. 8vo., pp. 392. Madison, Wis.: D. 
B. Frankenburger. $2.25. 


The Professor’s Letters. By Theophilus Parsons. 
trait. 16mo, pp. 215. Boston: Roberts Bros. 

Criticism and Fiction. By W. D. Howells. With 
16mo, pp. 188. New York: Harper & Brothers. $ 

American Literature, 1607—1885. I, The Development of 
American Thought; II, American Poetry and Fiction. 
By Charles F. Richardson. Popular edition, 8vo, pp. 464. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 

Some French and Spanish Men of Genius. By Joseph Forster. 
8vo, pp. 330. London: Ellis & Elvey. 6s. 

George Meredith: A Study. By Hannah Lynch. 8vo. London: 
Methuen. 5s. 

Portraits of Women. By C. A. Sainte-Beuve. 
London: David Stott. 2s. 6d. 

Intentions. By Oscar Wilde. 8vo, pp. 258. London: Osgood, 
Mellyaine & Co. 7s. 6d. 

On the Stage—and Off: The Brief Career of a Would-Be Actor. 
B gee — 12mo, pp, 170. New York: Henry 

) So. ° 


With por- 
$1. , 


portrait. 
1 


8vo, pp. 211. 














THE NEW BOOKS. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


The Epic of Saul. By William Cleaver Wilkinson. 
12mo, pp. 386. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. $2.50 


Younger American Poets. 1830—i890. Edited by Douglas 
Sladen, B. A. With an appendix of Younger Canadian 
Poets, edited by Goodridge Bliss Roberts. 12mo, pp. 666. 
New York: Cassell Publis ing Company. $2. 


The Human ‘teeeyy, By Alfred Austin. Four. a. 
12mo, pp. 315. ew York: Macmillan & Co. $1.75. 


Letter os Spirit. By A. M. Peerts, 
ton: J. G. Cupples & Co. $1.50. 


es 


12mo, pp. 45. Bos- 


Chansons Populaires de la France. A Selection ‘from French 
Popular Ballads. Edited, yy introduction and _ notes, 
by Thomas Frederick Crane, A. ergy oo “Knick- 

i Nuggets” series. New York: G tnam’s Sons. 


Marmion: A Tale of Flodden Field. 
With ‘notes by D. H. M. 16mo, pp. 283. 
Co. 50 cents. 


Wanderers: Being a Collection of the Poems of William Win- 
ter. 18mo, pp. 215. New York: Macmillan & Co. 75 cents. 


Lyrical Poems. By Alfred Austin. 12mo, pp. 255. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. $1.75. 

American Humorous Verse. Edited by James Barr. Sm. 
square, pp. 314. London: Walter Scott. 1s. 
Stray Verses, 1889-90. By Lord Richard Houghton. 

116. London: John Murray. 6s. 
The Poet and Poetry of the Century. Edited by Alfred Miles. 
8vo. Vols. I. and VI. London: Routledge. 4s. each. 
The Works of Shakespeare. ogee 4 +A Charles Knight. 
pp. 496. London: Routledge. 


A Cracked Fiddle. 7! — ds 8vo, pp. 205. 
London: Methuen. 


A ae of Ballads. Edited by Henry Morley, LL. D. pp. 
96. London: Routledge & Sons. 1s. 


auamnl Fragen Poets. 1830-1890. Edited by Douglas Sla- 
den. 8vo, pp. 666. London: Griffith & Farran. 3s. 6d. 


zx Sir Walter Scott. 
. Boston: Ginn & 


8vo, pp. 


8vo, 


FICTION. 


Hadasseh; or, “From iris to the Persian Throne.” By 
E. Leuty Collins, author of “*Tween Heaven and Earth,” 
ete. 12mo, pp. 348. New York: Cassell Pub. Co. $1.50. 


Khaled: A Tale of Arabia. By the author of “Mr. Isaacs,” 
bel HS SS etc. 12mo, pp. 258. New York: Macmillan 


& Co 
The Story of Two Lives. By Stuart Sterne. 12mo, pp. 302. 
New York: Cassell Pub. Co. $1. 


Phili or, Under a Cloud. By Ella. Fifth volume of the 
“Gnknown” "library. 32mo,pp. 139, flexiblecloth. New York: 


Cassell Pub. Co. 50 cents. 


ony and Knight: An Historical Study in Fiction. By Frank 
bos . Gunsalus. Twovols.,12mo. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
‘0. 2. 50. 


Colonel Carter of Cartersville. By F. Hopkinson a. 
16mo, pp. 208. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 


Balaam and His Master, and Other Sketches and Stories. By 
Joel Chandler Harris. 16mo, pp. 293. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

Otto the Knight, and Other Trans-Mississippi Stories. B 
aan 16mo, pp. 348. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 

‘0. 


Fourteen to One. By Elizabeth Stuart oe gy 16mo, pp. 
464. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.2 
The Rudder Grangers Abroad, and Other Stories. By Frank 


R. Stockton. 16mo, pp. 195. New York: Charles Scribner’s 

Sons. $1.25. 

Felicia. By Fanny N. D. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Ryle’s n Gate. By Susan Teackle Moore. 
Booth Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


Sao, and Other Stories. By Richard Harding Davis. 
2mo, pp. 236. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 


= 16mo, pp. 858. Boston: 


16mo, pp. 256. 
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Stories of Old New Busia, By Thomas dy, lemeler. 16mo, 


pp. 326, New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Flute and Violin, and Other Kentucky Tales and Romances, 
James Lane Allen, 16mo, pp. New York: Harper & 
rothers. . 


A Book o’ Nine Tales. By Arlo Bates, 
ton: Roberts Brothers. $1. 


A Violin Obligato, and Other Stories. By Margaret Crosby. 
16mo, pp. 321. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1. 


A Question of Love: A Story of Switzerland. 
Annie R. Ramsey, from the French of T. Combe. 
258. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1. 


“There is no Devil.” A Romance. By Maurus J6kai. Trans- 
lated from the Hungarian. 16mo, pp. 307. New York: Cas- 
sell Pub. Co. $1. 

Cassell’s Sunshine Series: The New Man at Rossmere, by 
Mrs. J. H.Walworth; “ Vengeance Is Mine,” by Daniel Dane: 
Moors and Christians, and Other Tales, from the Spanish of 
Alarcon; Eleven Possible Cases, eleven stories by different 
authors. Each vol. 50 cents. New York: Cassell Pub. Co. 


ar Life, One Love. By Miss Braddon. 8vo, pp. 345. Lon- 
don: Simpkin & Marshall. 2s. 


The Moment After. By Robert Buchanan. 8vo, pp. 128. Lon- 
don: Heinemann. Is. 


The Coroner’s Understudy. By ea Coe. 8vo, pp. 179. 
London: J. W. Arrowsmith. 


Three Weeks at Mopetown. By Percy Fitzgerald. 8vo, pp. 
196. London: Henry & Co. 2s. 6d. 


The Devil and the Doctor. By Phinlay Glenelg. 8vo, pp. 188. 
London: Sampson Low. Is. 


Eric Brighteyes. ar= Rider Haggard. 8vo, pp. 319. Loadon: 
Longmans. 

Tibby’s Tryst. By Robina F. Hardy. 8vo, pp. 320. London: 
Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 2s. 


Mea Culpa. By Henry Harland. Three vols. 
mann. 3is. 6d. 


King jit te s Parables. By F. T. Mott. 
ill, Leicester: The Author, 3s. 6d. 


The Universal Strike. By William Oakhurst. 
London: William Reeves. 1s. 


Tinkletop’s Crime. By George R. Sims. 
don: Chatto & Windus. 2s. 


Back to Africa. By William Westall. 
Ward & Downey. Is. 


The Picture of Dorian mgd By Oscar Wilde. 
London: Ward & Lock. 6s. 


16mo, pp. 332. Bos- 


Translated by 
16mo, pp. 


London: Heine- 
8vo, pp. 211. Birstall 
8vo, pp. 90. 
8vo, pp. 316. Lon- 
8vo., pp. 160. London: 


8vo, pp. 334. 


° 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


me, Sosrsanen’ of the Lord’s Supper, according to the Teach- 

of the Primitive Church and of Anglican Divines. By 

Ke ward Jonathan Birch, M. A. 16mo, pp. 40. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. "35 cents. 


Philomythus: An Antidote against Credulity. A Discussion 
of Cardinal Newman’s Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles. By 
ake Oo ceca 12mo, pp. 269. New York: Macmillan & 

0. 25. 


The ang of Christ, Its Condition, Secret and Results. 
By Rt. Rev. J. Moorhouse. 12mo, pp. 477. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.75. 


Psalms Chronologically Arranged. An Amended Version with 
Historical Introduction and Explanatory Notes. By eg 
Friends. 12mo, pp. 477. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.7: 


bee 4: -Criticism_and Historical ratony: A Study of 
he Gospels. By Orello Sr75; D. D. 8vo, pp. 365. New York: 


t By William Reed iuntingtos, 
16mo, pp. 2% \ $1.25. 


The Mission o:1 € ¢istianity; or, What are Chur hes for? By 
Rev. Frank Be.iard. London: Elliot Stock. 3s. 6d. 


Jesus Christ and the Peop’ .“'By Mark Guy Pearse. . 250. 
London: C. H. Kelly. «s. 6d. uf sd 


Order apa Growth as ge a the Spiritual Constitution 
of Human Society. Ry Be J. Llewelyn Davies, M. A. 
mo. pp. 141. New York: Macmillan & Co, $1. 


G. P. Putnam’ $ Sons. 


The Peace of th Jhurch.: 


New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. 
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SCIENCE AND MEDICINE. 


Quain’s Elements of Anatomy. Edited by Edward Albert 
Schiifer, F. R. S., and George Dancer Thane. Tenth edition. 
In three volumes. Vol. L., part II. General Anatomy or His- 
tiology. By Professor Schiifer. With 500 engravings. 8vo, 
pp. 450. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $4. 


Telegraphy. By W. H. Preece, F. R. §., and J. Sivewright, 
M. A. Ninth edition. 12mo, pp. 408. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2. 

Our Common Birds and How To Know Them. By John B. 
Grant. With 64 plates, oblong. 12mo, pp. 216. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The Dyster: A Popular Summary of a Scientific Study. By 
William K. Brooks, Ph.D. 16mo., pp. 230 Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. $1. 

Electricity: The Science of the Nineteenth Century. A 
Sketch for General Readers, Illus., 16mo,pp.310, New York: 
D. Appleton & Co, $1.25. 

The Railway Problem. By A. B. Stickney. With diagrams, 
16mo. pp. 249. St. Paul: D. D. Merrill & Co. $1. 


Drinking Water and Ive Supplies, and Their Relations to 
Health and Disease. By T. Mitchell Prudden,M.D. 16mo,pp. 
148, New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents. 

The Soul of Man: An Investigation of the Facts of orice 
cal and Experimental Psychology. By Dr. Paul Carus. 
8vo, pp. 474. London: Edwin Arnold. 12s. 6d. 


The Evolution of Marriage and of the Family. By Charles 
Letourneau. 8vo, pp. 373. London: Walter Scott. 3s. 6d. 


Cookery for the Diabetic. By W. H. and Mrs. Poole. 8vo, pp. 
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